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Tuis fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1882-1883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1883-1884 and 1884-1885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett’s two journeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
collections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was published in 188s ; 
and it was at first intended to make this a part of the second volume 
of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to publish within the 
same year. But the great importance of that journey, and the large 
collection of new and valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the Preliminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the publication of its results. This will form the 
second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterrett’s journey of 1885, known as “ The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor,” the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, fill the third 
volume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 


vi PREFACE. 


The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1885-1886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains also the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. This paper is 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first 
thorough survey ever made of this important site with exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan, 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various. 
passages of Mr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
Theatre of Thoricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D’Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886-1887, in order that the full account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates III.—VII. are from photographs made by 
Mr. W. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others who 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers. 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, and to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its 
permanent establishment. 

WILLIAM W. CO Committee of 


FREDERIC D. ALLEN, pers for 


THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 1885-1886. 
February, 1888. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT. 


In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of the school for about a week. It was taken up by 
myself on the 5th of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work. The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats still remained to be re- 
moved ; the inner wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
This was reserved for the autumn. The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D’Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Cushing. It was finished 
early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Cushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of the German 
Archzeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr.-S. B. P. Trowbridge 
from careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Company from 
photographs taken by Mr. Cushing. 


TopocrapHy. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep, 
cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modern name of which is 
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BeAarodp. It presents another example of the remarkable esthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upon the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cythnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 


sea. 
Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 


to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 


Cephalus and Procris, and is named as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the ovvorxicpds of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modern village of @epcxd, which is on the 
coast, near the harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what little 
they say does not throw much light upon its importance and 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, 1: ai dé ray 
TleAorovvnciov vies TaparAcicaca Kat repiBarovoa Sovviov dpyilovras 
peta€v OopiKxod te kal Ipacidy, vorepoy 5é adixvotvra és ’Opw- 
mov. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99: tov youvoy 
Tov SovviaKkov padXAov és Tov wovTov THY akpnv avéxovTa TOV A470 Oopi- 
Kod péexpt AvadAvorov dypov. In Demosthenes we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: I[dée viv “Axa- 
pavtidos pvAns yéyovas kal Tav Sypwv Mopikcos; also, § 7; 
XL. § 52; XXI. §§ 82 and 121. Xenophon, Hed. I. 2, 1, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 410-409) 
"A@nvaio. Oopixov éreixioav. He speaks of these fortifications 
again, de Vect. IV. 43: éore pev yap dyrov repli Ta peradAa ev TH zpos 
peonpPpiav Oadarry relxos év “Avaddiotw, ext. O€ ev TH mpds “ApKrov 
Teixos €v Mopikgd: améxea dé ratra dx dddpAwv audit ta EEjKovra 
orddua.' Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among them a well-preserved, massive, square 





1 For further mention of Thoricus, cf. Seyl. 57; Nonn. XIII. 187; Hom. 
Od. XI. 321; Schol. Soph. O. C. 1595; Etym. Mag. s. v. Odputos; Hymn. Cer. 
126; for @opixds in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. Attika ; Pliny mentions 


Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two- 


ancient galleries within a stone’s throw of the theatre. Cf. Plin. Wa¢. Hist, XXXVIL 
18, 3, and IV. 11, 


ee 
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tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times,’ but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says: “Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,” Thoricus et Brauronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina.” ® 

Modern writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell* visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly-untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake,’ whose plan is much out of proportion; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., Fig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker’s Griechenland® is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 


MATERIAL AND Form.— The material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from 1 to 2 
‘on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
from the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall 4 A'A", and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 





1 IX. pp. 397-399, and X. p. 485. * [bid. pp. 534-556. 
2 De situ orbis, 11. 3 (about 50 A.D.). 5 Topography of Athens, Il. 
3 Dodwell, Zravels in Greece, p. 534. © pp. 117, 118. 
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have been rounded. There might indeed have been a small saving 
of material and labor in the adoption of the present form. But the 
difference is not enough to counterbalance the sacrifice of beauty 
and symmetry. 

The irregular shape of this theatre remains therefore unexplained. 
It has been suggested that it was not originally intended for a theatre 
at all. The difficulty in this is to see what else it could have been. 
' A theatre it is, and as it seems adapted to no other use, we must 
conclude that its final purpose was also its original purpose. 


DESCRIPTION. — t. Of the scene-structure little was discovered. At 
a distance of 16.07 m. from the lowest seat we came upon the foun- 
dations of what must have been one of the walls of the oxyvy, CCC 
on the plan. It is 29.60 m. in length, much longer than we should 
expect it to be; it is not straight, but at the right it bends off toward 
the outside at an angle of about 35 degrees. What remains must 
have been entirely underground, as the masonry is exceedingly rough, 
though strong. : 

Inside this wall, at a distance of 2.90 m. from it, were found very 
scanty remains of a second substructure, D on the plan, which would 
seem to be the scene-wall belonging to the front of the stage, but it 
is so badly broken and destroyed that it cannot be identified as such. 

Connected with the scene-appurtenances in some way may have 
been the chamber on the southeast corner, VW. It might seem at 
first to be a later addition to the theatre, owing to the fact that the 
wall 4 4'A" is abruptly broken off at B", from top to bottom, and 
then hastily reconstructed in a manner far inferior to the general char- 
acter of the wall.’ But after the discovery of the wall BB'B", it was 
evident that the little chamber is as old as any other part ; for the wall 
B B'B"", one of the oldest parts, is a prolongation of the back wall of 
this chamber, 4. This wall BB'B" must originally have been the 
boundary of the theatre, for on the outer or convex side the facing is 
smooth, showing that that side was intended to be seen. From this 
three things are evident: (1) That the chamber did belong to the 
original design; (2) that the theatre was originally not as large as 


afterward ; and (3) that the building of the chamber was not the 
cause of the break in the wall. 





1The Rock-cut Chamber is shown in Plate IV., and this break in Plate VII. 
(Frontispiece). 
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The chamber is made by cutting down the natural rock to a depth 
of 3.14 m. at the highest part. The wall #Z does not reach the 
floor in an unbroken line, but at the bottom there are two terraces, 
extending the entire length of the chamber, 15 m.; the upper 
one has a width of 0.40 m., and a height of 0.31 m. The lower 
terrace is larger; it has a width of 0.64 m., and is 0.40 m. high. 
At the end next to the spectators’ seats there is only one such offset ; 
it has otherwise the same dimensions as the lower one, but is only 
2.85 m. in length, that being also the width of the chamber. 

From the walls in this chamber we learn nothing ; for while they 
may partly rest upon the old foundations, they are undoubtedly of 
comparatively modern construction; the cross wall, which divides 
the whole into two small rooms, 2.85 m. X 7.00 m. and 8.00 m. respec- 
tively, certainly does not rest on any ancient substructions. The 
apartment V has what seems to be a doorway, 3.18 m. wide ; outside 
the doorway is built, parallel to the line of the ends of the seats, a 
short wall, to a distance of only 3.70 m. ‘This prompted me to seek 
for a parodos here, but no traces of one appeared. I found nothing 
but the natural rock, forming such an obstacle to a passage as to 
preclude the possibility of there ever having been a parados here. 
What was the object of this chamber is by no means clear. It 
undoubtedly belonged to the original plan of the theatre, and may 
have served as the green-room, or even as a sanctuary, the terraces 
being in this case receptacles for votive offerings. 

At the west end of the scene-wall I had the good fortune to come 
upon what I at first took to be a wapackyoy, the rectangular building 
&. But it proved too large for that, its dimensions being 8.70 m. X 
6.28 m., and it shows no connection with either of the two walls CC 
or D. This is the most carefully joined and fitted piece of work 
discovered at Thoricus, and what there is left of it is but slightly dis- 
placed. The material is the same as that of the theatre, but its style 
is totally different. Near the bottom of my trench is a slight offset 
-of 0.06 m. on the wall (see Plate II., Fig. 3), but near the corner the 
offset is 0.17 m. wide. Only the stones of the corner are hewn 
‘smooth ; on the rest each stroke of the chisel is plainly recognizable. 
‘This rectangular structure is not nearly so old as the rest of the 
theatre, but belongs to the early Macedonian period, as is shown by 
the nice joints in the masonry and the parallel layers, the careful, 
‘square corners, and the manner of hewing the stone. 
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In the debris surrounding this square building was found a clay 
acroterion of no mean workmanship. It is small, 0.27 m. in height, 
and has no trace of painting. Does it mean that this was a temple 
of Dionysus ? It may well have been. The acroterion certainly 
belongs to Macedonian times, and it is altogether likely that it 
adorned the square building. (See Plate II., Fig. 8.) 

This building is just parallel to GG’, aad between them is a 
répodos 3.21 m. wide. The substructure of the seats along the 
line GG! is a heavy, roughly finished wall of huge stones. That this 
was the only wdépodos of the theatre seems probable. 

2. Though I made four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
of a regular boundary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
daurus! and in the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
was found. Whether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
part of the irregular space between seats and scene-wall is still a 
problem. (See Plate II., Figs. 4 and 7.) 

3. We now turn our attention to the xotAov. This is by far the 
best preserved part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
wall A A'A", already mentioned, the object of which was to support 
the embankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of having a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints. ‘The workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latter half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. ‘The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 118.50m. The height of the level top of the 
wall above the present surface of the ground outside varies from 1 m. 
at A' to 3.70m. at A". The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point 4' is 19.48 m. distant from the lowest seat. (See Plates V. 
and VI.) 

The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth, 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered. 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewn 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present. The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from 4 to A", 





1 Cf. Tparrica ris “EAA. apxasor. ‘Eraup., 1883. 
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with but few displacements; from 4 to 4, and from 4" to B", it 
descends in regular steps. See Plate II., Fig.5, which represents the 
point 4" and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII. 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation which 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other corner of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not bend 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at 4, and then continues 
in a straight line to the place where it ¢zdzersects the wall GBS’. 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural zrvraim. The west side of the theatre has, as will be seen, 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reentrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, 4.4'A", was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at B, 
favors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
(Y and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. 
They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
slightly inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it. The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. It is pierced by an arch (see Plate II., Fig. 1) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns."| The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall 44', and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to. let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4.00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandoned, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. dhe 
explanation given in Badeker’s Griechenland, that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y', nearly at right angles to Y, 4.15 m. from BB', an 





1 See illustrations in Schliemann, 7%yms, pp. 184, 320, and 334. 
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entrance to the entrance. It isa paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20m. The part Y' is 3.00 m. wide, 0.50 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it. It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. ‘The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros-stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. ‘They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also at a place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
A A'A" and the rubbish between it and BB'B". These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall at 4B 
and AB"; here they are still zz séé, set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of 0.10 m. 
(See Plate VII.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
The “magnificence” which Dodwell! seems to have seen here has 
long since vanished. The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens, 





1 Travels, p. 536. 
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divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as. 
the seat) ;' they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid to: 
exactness in their construction. Their average height is 0.35 m., and 
their average width 0.60 m. 

The cavea is cut into three unequal xepxides by two flights of stairs, 
ff and #'. The number of the xepxiSes, though unusually small, is. 
the same as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their: 
width is but 0.62 m., while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens. 
are 0.70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is. 
rendered still worse by the fact that they lie so deep; they are let 
down from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps ‘and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar. It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its 
dimensions from the other rows. ‘The part between the two kAiuaxes 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs 
of honor; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G' to HW and /' to 3 the material is the same as in the- 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from 1 to 2, a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line.” At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to /, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the 
curved line G'H is only 5.15 m. ‘The corner 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
kAtuag Z7', but 1 is only 2.65 m. from /7. 





1 See Papers of the American School at Athens, Vol. I. p. 147. 
2 But it is only this row that is exactly straight; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three lowest seats are wanting ; in 
their place is a pedestal (/ on the plan), and behind it a curved 
passage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m. in height and 7.65 m. long. 
The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.24 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
corner-stone is left 77 s?#. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor; it may have been for a 
‘statue, or a number of statues. ; 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than five thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaurus, and Piraeus. 
On the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
AYgos. 





Norre.—The fragment of pottery forming the tail-piece of this paper was 
found by Mr. Cushing within the theatre. It is a drinking-cup, or cantharus, 
about four inches high, of a brownish clay, coated uniformly without and within 
with glazed black, and devoid of decoration. 
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THE ROCK-CUT CHAMBER, 


(The Eastern Wall.) 
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THE UPPER PART OF THE THEATRE AT THORICUS. 


(The trench follows the line of the inner wall.) 
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THE LOWER PART OF THE THEATRE AT THORICUS. 
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THE 


tee ALRE OF THORICUS, 


BY 


WILLIAM” L: CUSHING. 





DE LEA TRE OF] THORICUS, 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


THE following extracts from the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its peculiarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 
see Plate I. Fig.1. 


From Dodwell’s Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. L, 

peee 534° 

“This place, which was in the tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name ; the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety-third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, ‘Thorikos (sz¢ /) et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.’ ‘The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. . . 

“The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Ko7/on, in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led round the exterior of the Aoz/on. A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus.” 


From Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 : — 


“The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Acharnians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry :— 

“The ancient games are ushered on the stage, 
And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 
Strive for the scenic prize, and, cheer’d with wine, 
Leap ’mid the swoll’n, smear’d skins on meadows green.’ 
(Virgil, Georg. II. 381.) 
—a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 
“A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
first landed in Attica. 

“The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an ellipse, —the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rising above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. They faced the south. The curved outline 
of the xotAov of the theatre formed part of the town wall; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

“In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by a 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. ... The style and 
massiveness of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus.” 


From Fiedler’s Reise durch Griechenland (1841), page 41 :— 


“Tn this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime- 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Theriko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found. It shows little art.” 


From Vischer’s Erinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland, 

(1856) page 67:— _ 

“On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides.” 


From Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
ge (see Plate I. Fig. 1) :— 
“ Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 


ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay, 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist. 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone.” 


From Fergusson’s History of Architecture in all Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 :— 


“The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. The gateway in Thoricus 
shows its simplest and earliest form.” 

Compare the actual form, Plate II. Fig. 1. 


From the Archaeologische Zeitung (1878), page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 :— 


“Herr Peltz spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, —a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
corner of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
flutings, eighty-two centimetres in diameter,” ! 


From Baedeker’s Griechenland (1883), page 117: — 


“The ruins are in great part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 
its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 
The auditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 


is unique of its kind, and was “undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 





‘1The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI., must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. 
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“Tt lies between two spurs of the hill, and is enclosed by a wall 
‘of military style, which is composed of marble blocks of different 
sizes. The seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 
destroyed. ‘The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 
the surrounding wall probably served as foundations for flights of 
stairs, by means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 
wall and thence gained the auditorium. 

“The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation. To 
save material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
way, the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

“Whether the quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled.” 


A. Miiller, in Die Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer (1886), briefly 
‘designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as “ utterly irregular,” 
and refers to the report of Peltz already quoted. 


Tue work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at Athens. This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served 
to establish the correctness of most of Mr. Miller’s opinions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 


Tue Main or Outer Watt (4 4’A”, Plate I.).—This wall is 
built of “rock-faced” or “quarry-faced” ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called “broken range” work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclination. The bed-joints are “random” or 
“rambling,” a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate II. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner parts 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas ; Eleutherae, fortified by Epaminondas ; Oeniadae 
of Acarnania, fortified by Philip; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip ; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by Philip or Alexander ; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setium, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though ia a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of construction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. Its 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and, Italians generally before the second century B.c., the time of its 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect, 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a remnant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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(Hellen. i. 2, 1) as having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed 
accurately to form a smooth surface. ‘This interior finish, as well as 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 


THe INNER Watt, & BB" (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr. 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall CC, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of the original theatre, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall. This proposition, aside 
from the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

1st. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at B, 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
inside. 

THE OrcHESTRA.— No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene-frame, or of an ordinary 
railing along the edge of the retaining wall. The floor of the orchestra 
was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to believe that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hépken 
and Dérpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For the inference is reasonable that 
the rustic community of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost every law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. 


THE TEmpPLe. — At the west end of the orchestra and lying parallel 
with the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple, A. (See also Plate II. Fig. 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is zz sifu. In the northwest corner, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preserved, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly five feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 
in this locality, and in the details of its construction it exactly resembles 
the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architectural 
fragments show that this was an Ionic temple 7 antis. Nothing what- 
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ever was found on the orchestra floor which could have come from 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze coins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 B.c.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 B.c. In 350-322 B.c. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.!. The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY2QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate II. Fig. 8.) 


THE Rock CHAMBER. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
—a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper —opposes sucha theory. The remains of another “chamber” 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 


THEORIES AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE THEATRE. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa. 
Here, half buried in alluvium, are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of those which formed the top 
or bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not far from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rude remains of 
an ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west slope of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostly of rude and weak 
construction. The southern siope is thickly strewn with chips of white 





1 Head, Historia Numorum, page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

The sense of this ancient community’s poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cavea is provided 
with but two stairways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist —besides the stele, the architectural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned — of a lion’s claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was. 
built of flat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevailing con- 
struction of the walls in other parts of the hill. The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at thosé points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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lowing the line of the topmost seats. At the west end this wall 
terminated in some coarse slab work. At the east, an ancient per- 
pendicular cut in the solid ledge relieved the builders of considerable 
labor, and they so arranged the seats that by finishing them in a 
line with its face they had ready-made the second parodos wall. It 
thus happened that the curve described by the original rear wall took 
the form of a sickle, the sharpest part of the curve being at the west 
end. 

At some later time the theatre was enlarged. The existing audi- 
torium was untouched, the plan calling not for reconstruction, but 
merely for extension. ‘The new tiers were carried up at the same in- 
clination with the old (Plate II. Figs. 4 and 7), set in a bed of small 
stones, and retained by a high wall. On the construction of this 
wall much care and labor were spent; but in running his lines the 
-architect was governed solely by the situation of the old theatre as 
he found it. Hence the inside and outside walls of the cavea are 
parallel for the greater part of their course, and the peculiar shape of 
the latter is largely due to the same causes which gave the inside wall 
its irregular form. 

The extremities were finished in an independent and utterly un- 
conventional way. At the eastern end the builder brought the wall 
around in a sharp curve so as to form a continuation of the old paro- 
dos wall along the edge of the rock chamber. At the west end he 
was obliged, for some reason, to stop his work abruptly, and, being 
trammelled by no inconvenient laws of symmetry, he simply closed up 
the space by bending the wall nearly at a right angle so as to meet 
the old wall. The new theatre, therefore, was mutilated of part of its 
rear western section. 

The auditorium thus increased needed additional means of ingress 
and egress, the cornice of the rear wall being some fifteen feet above 
the ground. Hence two inclined planes were constructed, Y and Z, 
leading to the topmost row of seats. That on the west side crosses a 
depression between the ledges of the hill, is pierced by the ‘Tiryns 
Arch,” and. continues along an elevated terrace for some distance to 





1 The soil which covered the seats and orchestra was mixed with stone chips, 
which made the work of pick and mattock unusually difficult. Between the two 
wear walls these small stones form a solid mass. 
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the west. (See Plate II. Fig. 1.) As the people approached the 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered | 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the special terrace and viaduct Y'Y; while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra effort, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west end, 
and the situation of the necropolis at the rear made no other approach 
possible. As the tide of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no farther than the second abutment or inclined plane Z, 
this abutment was not provided with a passage-way underneath. 


id 
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NoTE.— This fragment was found by the writer within the theatre. It is. 
apparently a portion of an unguent vase. It is about three inches high. The 
decoration is in glazed black upon a brown ground. The front bears the lower 
portion of three figures, all clad in the himation or, possibly, in the chiton and 
chlamys, and advancing in the same direction. The vine-branches pendent before 
each figure indicate a Dionysiac subject. The back bears no figures. 
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ON 


GREEK VERSIFICATION IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

The aid to be derived from this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earlier period. The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis’s time or of Sophocles’s 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1136 (see p. 45) and n. LvI (see 
p. 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
Kaibel’s n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 


Pp \ \ a ” 2 » , 
THOPPwV Kal XpyoTH TaTav €XOVT apETIV, 


and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 
it read ; 
coppwv Kal XpnoTH Kal épydris magav Exovoa apeTHy. 
Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 
oy 53 e \ Se X \ , la) 
ov orduis eott yuvatkt éoOAnv Kat cHoppova Pivat 


AX (eR / AY »+ 2 
THv adlTnv SoKimws, TOVd ervxey TAvKéEpa : 


a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put éo@dyy in the place of 
an original xaAjv. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n. Xxvi, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. r00 Bgk. 
SAP Pe yite 253), 


> \ a 7 > a , 2 in a 
ei TO KAAS OvyjioKe dpETHs Epos EOTL MEyLOTOY, 


Huy ex wavtwv TOUT dméveme THyn, 
appears in this extraordinary conflation : 
ei TO KaN@s éote Oavely Kapol TOdT’ daréveme Ty. 


In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences, 
patched together without regard for sense or metre. On the last 
verse, Seep. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to deal are the work of intelligent persons : 
most are sufficiently correct in language and versification; the 
minority have small infelicities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing 
proper names unsuited to the metre.! 





1 Jt is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate, 
by which this difficulty of proper names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like Xaipeorparn could be subdued by putting it before a vowel: see the examples 
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This, then, is the second trouble —the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists ; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words ; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut SETIMQ for o° éu ty (n. 48), AEPETHE for 88 apeTys (Nn. 


56), €rapor éxrépioay for érapor xrépucay (n. 183) ; by inserting a redun- 
dant re in 
Evvov “AGavoddpov Te Kal “Acwroddpou 768¢ ¢épyov 


(n. xcy) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
inn. 58a RM. The copy had HAEOANEN, which was meant to be 
78 €Gavev, but the graver took it as 78 Gaveiv, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HAEOANEIN. On astill worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 128. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. xcvm,). The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p- 192: the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters’ 
blunders. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but — what is more remarkable —the Ionic metre is nowhere 








on pp. 117, 118. A similar masculine in -as or -ys could be put in the vocative, as 
Ev6la ovx, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 116-118). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as Anuoddwy, 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to: Iv@fwv, 26: compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so Zevoxpdrns appears as He.voxpdrns, 
768 a pref.; and Aapuacaydpas as Aapaccaydpas, 234. A more desperate case 
like Srparela (205) induced neglect of position; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not unfrequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity : Nuclas, 
*AGavodépov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination: on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974. 
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violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person—the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- 
written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.’ 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are.” 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch — that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had c adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacism.® 





1 This person seems to have put rdde for todd and avtwy for abfov; the sug- 
gestion accordingly obtrudes itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manuscript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

2 JT am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener, in his just published tract Altgriechischer 
Versbau (Bonn, 1887), has put a number of halting inscriptional verses to a use 
which seems to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, for instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps and free anacrusis) he cites the following: 


‘Iotiateds pw? avébnkey KdAAwvos tmrep, bt? “AwoAAov (xu) 

Foul parydpas mw’ avéOn|cev Auds yAavgdmd: Sovpne (738). 
Avoyévn|s| aveOnrev Aicoxdtaov tvs Keg[a]ajo[s] (= 760): 

Evvdy *APavoddpov re kal "Agwroddpov rdde Fépyor @xev)- 

mvay’ eu Tup(p)idda ds odt An[{]otaTo bevyew CG cxiy): 

2 Tdd€ Thua wArnp éréOne OavdyTe (= 229a RM). 


Now I am in substantial agreement with Usener’s view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presence of a redundant 
-y or re, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
our supposed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon’s time; the archaic period lay further back. 

’ There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 


n. 228a and b in Kaibel’s addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
These I deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rhernisches Museum, vol. xxxiv 
(1879), pp. 181 flg. It remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. : 

Kaibel’s inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, RAZ signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum. The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. The age of the inscrip- 
tions is indicated in the citations by small Roman numerals (ili-i1) , 
which signify centuries before the Christian era 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in Kaibel’s book, will be found in the Appendix, 
pp. 161 fig. 


METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Nearly all our metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists’ signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
count in our collection 117 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dac¢.) which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but count separately those artists’ inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,’ the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 





' These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. P 

2 Three elegiac fragments which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (CXLI, CXLII, CXLIII). 
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Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 


Centuries VI-V. . Hex. 20 35 II 
Eleg. 24. 31 3 
Centuries IV-I] . . Hex. 21 14 9 
Eleg. 108 56 8 


From which we see two things: first, that the preference for the 
elegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on; 
and, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 
a little — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 

These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 
perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 
an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. The 
artists’ inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 
column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 


would be : ee 
Lpitaphs. Dedications. Others. 


Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 7 19 fe) 
Eleg. 24 31 3 
Centuries IV-IT . . Hex. 19 12 5 
Eleg. 108 56 3 


Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times may be ascribed to the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. 


It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and ‘pentameter’ shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this rule, many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed2 


2 hex. + pent. Four cases: xxx (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv3) two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac.). 

3 hex. + pent. Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-iii), xxiv 
part (Att. iv-ili), 84a RM (Att. iii), 67 (Att. iv-ii), crx (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 





1] do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 
is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, X, 489, CX, LXXXxIII, 759, 
1098 a RM, 751, XXVI, 81, XxxvI, 783. 

2 Compare the epigram in Aristot. Mirabil. eis 
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flex. + 3 pent. One case: Lxxmt (Cypr. Mac.; one verse un- 
metrical). 

2 hex. + 3 pent. One case: 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

flex. + pent. + hex. Two cases: 75 (Att. iv-iii), xxxrv (Att. 
Mac.). Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

flex. + pent. + 2 hex. Three cases: go (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac.), cxm (Theb. Mac.) not certain. 

Flex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: xcvil, (Epid. iii). 

Flex. + 2 pent. + hex. Two cases: xxv (Att. iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 hex. + pent. + hex. One case: Xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex. + pent. + 3 hex. One case: 95 (Att. iti). 


Especially abnormal are the following two cases.— 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastly four hexameters.— The incantation-formula 1136 
by a pentameter (decpois dpyadcious ov & “Exarnt yOoviat) and a half- 
verse (kat “Epwiow 7Awvats) standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words oty & “Exdry. yOoviaw kal “Epwiow HdrOudvars 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half-verse 
depois dpyaAeiows has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone :? 


TaOdvat PAD Xappvdrda dexéralv], CXx1x (Posidonia vi), 
Evdpov éeroina ovk adans Idapios, 759 (Att. v), 

[v]ids ILarpoxAéos Aaidados cipydoaro, LXxxil (Ephesos iv), 
eit d¢ Llavoavia rod Katarvyordrov, 1131 (lamp, v) ; 


-and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry :? 


"BydyAov 168 caya, XLIV (Aegina vi), 
[Mav |8porvAov 168 cao, Xct (Corinth vi). 


None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 





1 Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2. 
2 Cp. Anidrns 7é5€ ofjua, Aristot. Mirabil. 131. 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows :* 


LEpitaphs. Dedications. Artists tnscr. Others. 


Centuries VI-V ... 2 I 5 4 
Centuries IV-II. .. 4 2 - I 
Uncertain (Cypriote) . - I _ = 


Their brevity is noteworthy: thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses. — The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity: it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist’s signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos Lv1, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. ‘The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of Mvpivn, 11: here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 (AoxAnmiddoros), and 751 (Kpyataas). 


This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form : 


Hexameter + iambic trimeter, 211 (2 distichs) and cxvu (3 distichs) ;. 
Dactylo-trochaic heptameter + elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 


The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containing —v—; Krerodav (where, however, KXeroddwy was. 
possible ; see p. ror), Aapodrinos, Ev@vdauos. All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simpiy to bring in the name ‘Irroorpdry. — The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters, 
without visible reason. — In cxxvu, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters + two doggerel verses containing iambic 
reminiscences, -+ 1 hexameter.—In cxtiv, an ancient Thessalian 





1 Of Cent. VI-V: 11, LvI.— 746.— 1098a RM (part), 751 (part), 762, foae: 
CXXXV.— 1097, C, 1130, CXxxIVv. Of Cent. IV-II: 93, 210, 246, 258, — 793 CXTs 
— XXXVI (part). Cypriote cxxxvu. 
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epitaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. 


In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams : 783 (part), 
790, xcvil, ; all of Macedonian time. 

In 1133 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in CxXXxvI a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (®uAros ju Tas Kadds a KUNE & Touida). All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures: these are the 
paean of Isyllus xcvm, (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775 a RM, and the inscription on Hiero’s 
helmet 745, in three logaoedic verses! (according to Rohl, the last 
two form a hexameter). 


iI. 


UNMETRICAL VERSES. 


I.— HEXAMETERS WITH TOO MANY FEET. 


(a) Seven feet. . 

Xaipere ot wapioytes, éyw b& “Avticrarns tos “ArapBov, 22 (Att. v). 

‘xatpere 8 of rapiovres, e[y]o Sb AuTwv qwarpida evOade Kelpat, 23 
(Att. iv). 

oida 6€ gol ort Kal KaTa ys, elmEp XpNoTOIs yepas éoriv, 48 (Att. iii). 

piroivta avtipiAodoa Tov avdpa Ovyoipov oda kpatiotyn, 79 (Att. 
iv—ii). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
SwotkAeay for some other name, like Mvpro, to which the formula was 
originally adapted. 


(6) Light feet. 
mpoTye co tysal, TiTOn, mapa Iepoepovys TWAovrwvi re xetvrat, 48 


(Att. iii). 








1 Compare the logaoedic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at Thebes, 
Paus. x, 7, 6 (Bergk Poet. Lyr.* iii, p. 203). 
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2. — INTERPOLATIONS IN HEXAMETERS. 


évviv “Aavodadpou Te kal "Acwrodwpov T00e Fepyov, XCV (Olymp. Arg. 
v): ve is redundant. 

deftov é[vvloias Set Tiva repvdaypevoy ed pddra TavTa, CXXVII 
(Sybaris ii) : de? teva superfluous. 

eyo gut “Apiorokpérns Ka pev eoTacay KaciyvyTol, LXXVI 
(Cypriote): éyw is added. 

peuvapevor evpepyerias Tas Tal Ev Tore éfpega, Same. Either wae 
or ev is interpolated. 

Nuxias we aveOnxey “ArroANWWL Vids Opacvpnoeos, 778 (Calymna iv— 
ii) : vids is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, "AzoAAov vids. 


Probable also is the interpolation of ydov in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvi: see Appendix, p. 187. 


3- — OTHER UNRHYTHMICAL HEXAMETERS. 


[—] wv w dv Oy |xe Toredan favlaxre], LXxxvut (Corinth vi). 
— A — pw avélOnxe [Moret ]8am cf dévaxre], xcr (Corinth vl). 
pe dvé]On F 


Both should read Toreddécwon. 

In xxvi (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a conflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription txxvu, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 


Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI. 


4.— UNMETRICAL PENTAMETERS. 


Pavol «|pirn adi xapiLouevy, 229a RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing y#ryp from the pre- 
ceding verse. 

“Apxeotparny dvdpt mobewordrny, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

Svopopos ovde HiAovs yoveas émiddv, 23 (Att. iv). The stonecutter 
omitted xat before yovéas. 

coHdpwv Kal xpnorh Kat épydris macav éyovoo dperiv, 60 (Att. 
iv-il). The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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Yypat kat ppovrid. edoeBias &vexa, XxvI (Att. iv). The first words 
should read gpovrid. Kai yjpat. 

["Q}vacols “Ov |dc[ay|ros pyrw didpevos, Lxxut (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis! ‘The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxx (Pharsalos v), in Lolling’s restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 


an RST Spe ” BY 5 , 
[—v yo]@oa or’ dvdpws aAETO dv dyads. 


But this is very uncertain. 


5. — UNMETRICAL JAMBIC TRIMETERS. 
Anpatvérys cil pyvqwa THs Aapwaydpew, LVI (Amorgos vi). 
The original was adapted to another name, like Avawvos. 
Xdpns: édwxe EvmAotwvi pe, CXXXIV (vase V). 


Insert dépov after éduxe. 


T1T 


STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 
A,— CAESURAS. 


I.— CAESURA OF THE THIRD FOOT. 


In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 


foot : 
[— ~ — vy] tov EiOvpdxov Navoworparov eipi, IV (Att. vi). 
EvOvuos Aoxpds “ActuKkAXéos tpls ‘Odvpm évixwy, 940 a RM 
(Olymp. Samos v). 
tiv pv addeApiv Anixparyns tHv Topyiov éoyev, 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 
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ons dperis, NuxomrroAlé|un, xpovos ovmore AU ]oe, 61 (Att. iv-iii). 
dyyethar Aakedatpoviors éOovra 7d Getov, XCVI; (Epid. iii). 
[rarzrov | & eipt Evavopioa, rarpos 6€ Néwvos, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
Acvopueveos 0& Kaoryvytn, Ppagov 8 dAoxos pl yv], LIv (Del. 
Wax. vi). ' 

[— aw — bt xapelopevlos —_—_U VU —v ], 936a RM (Lac. v). 
ons 0 dpetns Kal cwoppoortyys pvnmelov amracw, 59 (Att. iv—ii). 
Tovs 6€ TpdToUs Kal THPpooUVyHY Hv exopev Hels, 78 (Att. iv—ii). 
eivopiay Te Kal eipdvav Kal rAOdTOV auenpy, XCVI (Epid. iii). 
abrdp uot yévos obpavuiov* Tdde 8 iore Kal adrot, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
peuvapevot edpepyerias Tas Tat ev Tore écpefa, LXXVI (Cypriote). 


Rohl’s restoration of xLv (Aegina v) gives [€]oraces, but it is 
possible to make [é]oraoes. tn the Cypriote inscription Lxxvimt, 
Neubauer reads FeOoxwAneporns, and says that the two words are 
united by crasis; but even if the words were certain, it would be 


better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore P. 77. 


Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemimeral or ‘ masculine’ caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or ‘feminine.’ The proportion of masculine caesuras is a little more 
than 3°to 2. If, however, we separate the earlier from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions. ) 


Cent. VI-V . . . Masc. 60. Fem. 65. Ratio 100: 109. 
Cent. IV-II). . . Mase. 331. Fem. 191. Ratio 100; 58. 


The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second line is almost startling, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 


Association, vol. xvi, p. 33); the rest are from my own enumera- 
tions. 
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HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS. 
M. KF. M. F. 

Homer, average of six books, 100: 131 Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . . 100: 192 
Hesiod, Erga, and Theog., Mimnermus, 43 dist. . . . 100:153 

AGONIST ie) eeu em KOO STOO) SOLON OS disimte Nee eer TCO 133 
Hom. Hymns, i, ii, vii . . 100: 120 Theognis, 350 dist.. . . . 100: 154 
Cyclic poets, 200 vv. . . . 100: 106 Xenophanes, 31 dist. . . . 100:82 
Panyassis, SO.VV. . . . . TOo!:56 Simonides, epigrams approved 
Antimachus, 50 vv. . . . 100: 79 bysberie ea ea. LOO TAs 
PATatGsw 5 21. - 100: 100 long 20idistam., =. 2 - 100: 54 
‘Theocritus, Gueone and’ pop- Plato, epigrams Pe by 

ular poems! . . ys LOO 104) ero kamen seure iercy eh, TOO: 330 
ER EOCH ERS, 5 epic sa court Callimachus, epigrams ap- 

mleces| 2 ee... - 100: 281 proved by Schneider . . 100: 366 
Callimachus, first 4 pore - 100: 2798 
Apoll. Rhod., B 1-600 . . 100: 188 
Nicander, Ther., 600 vy. . 100: 217 


This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
a distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a little. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachus, Xenophanes and Ion belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
‘strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
culine caesura about half the time; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 





1 Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
of 100: 96; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100: II5. 

2.Nrs. xili, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii. 

8 The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100: 542! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptions appears less surprising. 
They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. ‘The unliterary 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the hexameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature." 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus : 


HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS. 

M. F. M.- F. 
WHEN tg BS 36 VIEV GS San 27 29 
LVELI eee DTA: 25 EVLE 5s a zon I51 
iicleternas meee 2 - Indeterm:, . 7) = I 
Gy provera 4 2 

148 73 231 181 
Ratio 100: 49. Ratio 100: 78. 


(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible ‘dactyZc’ inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse: the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.” 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, xcvm, 1. 20). The freedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain: see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight 
times.’ For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106. 





I have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberately 
chosen. Isyllus, xcvil, 1. 19, has Aevxota: Sd@vas, where AcuKots dapvas was. 
equally possible. : s ; 

* Nrs. 4, 35, 35a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 750, 773, 
7734 RM, 773b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, XXIII, XCVII, (2 examples). A 
probable example cxxu, where Cauer Mevexadéa re $s. An uncertain instance, 
LVIII. 


3 Nrs. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerden conjectures mapeddtat’), 255, 
768, LXVI, xcvu; (1. 68), xcvit. 
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2.— BUCOLIC CAESURA. 


A word-end coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point ; and of these 312 have a 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 


WITH BUCOLIC CAESURA. WirHouT BUCOLIC 
With With aeesl’ CAESURA. 
dactyl. spondee, 
Cent) VI-V . « .—. 44 16 60 76 
Cent TV—1E > 2 = 265 68 333 201 
Gypmotew om is se « s 2 3 5 3 
Imedeterm:.(5 159 4 38. I I 2 I 
Br2 88 400 281 


The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the ropi 
Bovxodrxy that we may well anticipate a little in discussing it here. 
I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 


having a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 
with kal: 


dyabod Kat cadpovos dvdpés, 4 (Att. vi). 
vikn Kal tpis Tov érAiraly], 936 (Arg. v). 
moc Kal pytpt Atrodvea, 76 (Att. iv). 


So 3, 21, 43, 48, 53, 58a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, XXXIV (twice), xcvi, 1. 24. In all, twenty-two examples.. 
The remainder I quote in full: 


keipat 8 ev Syl at AOnvdv], 92 (Att. iv-il). 
motvias €u dpeot Acoxois, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
[plouwnv cis yaorepa O7jro, 1033 (Att. ill). 

Ocdv pods dddexa Bwpudv, 1043 (Att. iv). 

[vélaroly rp]os réppa xeA[ev]Oo[v], 29 (Att. iv—iii). 
yevedy, Os peidero dpa Zevs, XCVI; |. 61 (Epid. ii). 
-yecias Tas (mal) ed wore é¢pefa, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
-ctvyv nv elxouev qpets, 78 (Att. ivi). 

-kpatns THy Topylov éoxev, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
éciav Tols raow idéoOau, Xxx (Att. iv). 

kal pe XOwv noe kadvrrer, XXIV (Att. iv—iil). 

kal pe x[O]av nde xadvrret, LXXI (Cypr. Mac.). 
éxer XOav aida tov Advv, 90 (Att. iv). 


§2 
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Aaprpop, h&s, Uepoehovys dé, 62 (Att. iv). 

[7 |porwy oGyv éoxes eratvoy, XXIV (Att. iv—iii). 

xaporos TOvd wAecev “Apys, 180 (Core. vi). 

"AXrecorns x6o0(v) Ta(v)d éréeaca, Lxxvut (Cypriote), very 
uncertain. See Appendix. 

7 8 &b rpao(a), [a] wapoddra, Cx (Haliart. vi). 

tavtyv Set mavras dKovoa, 78 (Att. iv—iii). 

€xeL ev Tovvowa Kptod, 63 (Att. iv). 

de yap Taow dpécxwv, 64 (Att. iv). 

vopov det Tovde oéBovras, XCVI, 1. 25 (Epid. iii). 

700 ovr mpdabe éxerdvOas, CxxvIt (Sybaris li). 

Ocoyeitwv Ovpovtyou wats, 90 (Att. iv). 

[UV —]uov marpés éavrod, 777 (Salamis iv-ii). 

‘Hpaxr cov Ni[« |td8o[v zat], 859 (Tichiussa ivi). 

dr’ obbqs wyroKa Tov viv, CI (Sparta vi-v). 

Tlecparevs, rats dé Mévwvos, 75 (Att. iv—iii). 

“Avrictas Pavopaxoocoi, 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.). 

Mévavépols Sa eet ye es (Att. v). 

Gevaxtys ep aw’ adrian, 1043 (ATE in) 

Popvortas mais 6 Tpiaxos, 938 (Tanagra iv). 

ivimd T® a(v)6pdrw, Lxxvit (Cypriote). 

@Ocoonpov [eres vu], 10 (Att. vi). 

K[A€oé]rov roo Meveca‘xuov, 1a add. (Att. vi). 

[v —]ov mats r68 dyaApa, X (Att. vi). 

Tov Kurpiov tov Saropu| vi ov, 188 (Aeg. v). 

Atovvaiou: ray & ért rpdcbev, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 

cat [I ]vp[pla pet | € Jova Ov |ntl ov], 844 (Att. iv). 

€Xalas HuepodvaAdov, XCVIlz 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 

ons Wux}s €or wap” av8pi, 80 (Att. Iv-ii). 

TOrAnos tacd "Edavipov, XCvily 1. 14 (Epid. iii). 

6 Birwvos Axjdus doe, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 

700e 8 abrée Sauos érodet, 179 (Core. vi). 

[év] “IoO pou mavkpaty artis], 941 (Att. iii). 

év Tpikkye repabeins, xcvuy 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

He KOUpoV Mévropa Xiov, LXXXIII (Cyme iii-ii). 

drapxiv TéOnvaia, 1 (Att. vi-v). 

TpOPHtny hordcar avrds, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 
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[rpody|tn[v gordo lalt lo ip dv], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

KadXtoroi, yaia kadvrret, 56 (Att. iv-ii). 

kivdvverv eixova tHvd_, 770 (Att. iv). 

[Uv] réxvov révfa Aur |ovra[s], Cxtv (Elatea Mac.). 

é€ratvwv déids €iul, XXXII (Att. iv). 

[avr ] €pywy oure dikaiwy, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 

SiaxiAors avdparddsoow, 26 (Att. iv). 

codiataty kaddv dyadpa, TI0O (vase v). 

TiuwpHv Aedrdidi xopat, 490 (Theb. Mac.}. 

datwoas Extra pev dvdpas, 26 (Att. iv). 

avéO|n|xlelv THPNL dyaApa, LX (Samos vi-v). 

€OnKe Tav duddeKtpov, 189 (Melos iii) ; *Boeckh €Onke(v), 
Kaibel €0nxé (ye). 

dveOnkey mats “Apidyrov, CXLII (Delos, unknown). 

mepipecdort etpvora Zevs, XCVIy 1. 26 (Epid, iii). 

pevdwros Te évOdde Keirat, XXxv (Att. iv). 

[VY —]ae ruppiynt dA, xvi (Euboea Iv—i1). 


It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all. ‘This is the case with the twenty-two examples of xa‘, 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-two cases out of | 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic—column. There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the following two: 


mpoxoas Kal ém éoyatov “Ivdov, 197 a add. (Rhodes Mac.) ; 
[ém Jel «klat 6 K{AH|pos of raccev], 859 (Tich. iv—ii) ; 


as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 
apeTns é€ml Tépya pordvra, 49 (Att. iv) ; 
and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, Cxxvim). In five 
’ others the preposition squints both ways : 
iepas amo vnos tovres, 96 (Att. iv—il) ; 
Tapwt wept TawWe xvOeica, 184 (Core. iii) ; 
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(also 179, LX, CXIX) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also.* 
Two verses with és and ré after the trochaic caesura of the fourth 
foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 
on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 








"gets 
WitH BuCcOLIC CAESURA. WirHout BUCOLIC CAESURA. 
Dactyl. - Spondee. Total. =H ile d. ED Total. 
Cent. VI-V .. 42 12 54 6 74 80 
Cent. IV-II . . 250 41 291 42 203 245 
Cypriote..-.. 2 2 4 I 3 4 
Indeterm: .-. . I 2 — I I 
205 56 351 49 281 330 


which is perhaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly: (1) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot — a difference 
of at least 1:2; and (2) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 
table above, we find : 


1 


HEXAMETERS. ELEGIACS., 

Without Without 

Dactyl. Spondee. Total. bucolic Dactyl. Spondee. Total. bucolic 

caesura. caesura.. 
Cent. VI-V. . . 20 Il 33 AI 22 4 26 32 
Cent) IVI... 70 25 95 VAL 184 40 224 127 
(Gyprictenmea ae 2 3 5 3 = = - = 
Indeterm..... I I 2 - = - _ I 


3.— TROCHAIC CAESURA OF THE FOURTH Foor. 


Verses like roAAa 0 dp eva Kal &vf iOvce pay rediovo (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty. But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isyllus of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 
several. 





11 do not, of course, count out cases like rir@nvy kata yata KaAUmret. 
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The clearest cases are these : 


orovoett KarépOiro mérmwt, 77 (Att. iii). 

“Exidavpoi det férev dvdpv, XCvily 1. 23 (Epid. i). ; 
mapetage 7oAni Avkodpyos, XCVu; l. 71 (Epid. lil). 
KdAXwvos vrep, Hid’ ”AroAAov, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
700 ézro(C)et ‘In(r)éo[ tpa]ro(s) ofjua, 8 (Att. vi). 


[pirolv re pirouct rpocetvar, 6 5 (Att. iv—ii)? 

oi[k aly tis al p |e{ O |unoeev, 926 (Hermione iii). 
py got Tis exis dAGrAaVKTOS, 1033 (Att. iii). 

Toldv vu éracaro xnew (?), CXXXII (vase vi). 


Tin S€ Kaoryvytacww, 82 (Att. iv). 

mac d€ Gavovca trode, 45 (Att. iv-ii). 

popnv 8 xepav [é|x[€]d[e]éfav], 941 (Att. iii). 
I add further two verses : 


uakapEerow €s oipavoy evpvv, XCVIL, 1. 13 (Epid. iii) ; 
Aurapos d€ 76 K[ad os dricow, XLV (Chalcis Mac.) ; 


which have in reality the same rhythm, as the break after és and 7 is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written paxdpeco cis. 

Uncertain cases are the following. In xirx (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores yp@v [dé pe|uadra Pidda. In Lxxtv (Cypriote) we have 
G(v)Opwre Ged GA(A) ervx’ a Kp (a-to-ro-pe-te-o-t-a-le-tu-ka-ke-re) : 
Deecke assumes *AX’ ; but perhaps Oedu is shortened. Dittenberger’s 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives "AzoAAov 
vids @pacvpndeos, but Herwerden’s reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read Avoyévy|s] dveOnx’ (the stone 
avnkev) AiccxvA(A)ov tds Kedla|Ajos, avoiding the hardly credible 
diaeresis “AiooyvAov. The name AloyvdAdos occurs in 936 (Rohl, 
WGA, 0." 3:7). 





1 Yet see p. 79 (crasis). 
2 Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no caesura 
before an enclitic, nor before péy and 6é, 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of offence 
when preceded by the stronger hephthemimeral pause: as in dear 
760 dyevpes dyadpa (740), Ilédoros 70 Hedalyixov "Apyos (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
rou Bovkodixy, provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. Turns like ’O7devra 8 woAAdKe ravde (855), 
deOAa yap of rapa Aipxa (938 prf.), are quite normal. 


4.— CAESURA AFTER THE THIRD Foot. 


A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the imter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [x ]r[ dp Jevov evkAe(t)av [S]opi Kat xept 
rovde apos a[vd]pds, 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it. In this way 
the verses , 


cpa pev evOdS exer cov, Aidirc, yata Oavévros, 57 (Att. iv—il) ; 
cov pev dy warpis Syv, Képxive, Pokiov vie, 488 (Tanag. v) ; 


_are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
1 134, y 34, A 266, are verses of this sort. 


The following are simple atrocities : 


pr[a|ua[rod éor élai o[ | pare Keiuevov avdpods dpicrov, 26 (Att. iv). 
padXov ror Gedv €XTOpmat Eupevat, & Av«dep| ye |, CXIX (Delph. iv—iil). 


5.— OTHER CAESURAS. 


The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted g1 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent: Zevs occurs as final 
word, cvm and xcvu; 1.61; Zed, 941b RM.; vilv], xxIv; vods, 850; 
onv, 776; mats, 779 (cp. also 859). In 48 is the clumsy ending 


\ 
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axpt av £4. The third verse of tiv ended with some monosyllable 
(wLyv] or ple]?). In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic (re, zou, Me, o€, gor), OF pev or 6. 

I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 
beginning : 


“Hp[a |e Opus tHvde, CXL (Delos, unknown) ; 
af 2 3 
fndrot o “EXAds raoa, 38 (Att. iv) ; 
1 2 3 
Odpoe Karp. yap cor, XCVU; 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; 
1 2 3 
where daca and @dpoce would have sounded better. Two dactylic 


words : 
Avo€at évOade ona, 5 (Att. vi); — « 
1 2 8 


ocGua pev evOdde adv, 35 (Att. iv). 
1 2 3 


Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 
xo pev “Axauds, 08 & xcv (Olymp. Azgos v) ; 
Tovde ved col, ava€, Xx (Att. iv) ; 
mao pide TE yovaeri 69 (Att. iv) ; 


at 8 Geotor pddiora, 88 (Att. ivi). 
1 2 8 


Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, 0 554): 
[pirolv re Pidoucr mpocetvat, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
4 5 6 


macw b€ Gayvovtoa rofevy, 45 (Att. iv—iii) ; 
4 5 6 


mapérace TOAni AvKotpyos, XCVU 1. 71 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 6 
The last might have been relieved by writing wéAe Avkdopyos. Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (= 199) : 


Bupod Ooas Madedra, XCvily 1. 3x (Epid. iii) ; 
4 5 6 


dvaé, Borep TO Sikatov, XCVU; 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 6 
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Augmented forms are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment. Thus: 


peg ep. enka, not pyrépa OjKa, Xxx (Att. iv) ; 
poip: eddpar re; not poipa Sduacoe, CXXVIIT (Sybar. ii) ; 
ebdatpov de eavor, xxv (Att. iv) ; 
ote’ eBavor, gt (Att. iv) ; 
pos TaOE éAckas, xcvu;, 1. 67 (Epid. iii) ; 
Qe eorepaventy, xxv (Att. iv) ; 
yat’ daidopay, not yata céAvpay, 51 (Att. iv-il) ; 
Didwv pe eroinoe; xv (Att. vi), if verse ; 
TOUT evopilov, 81 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
npéobe een dubels, cxxvil (Sybar. 11) ; 
‘Odpare evectt, 940a RM (Olymp. Samos v) ; 
bv Teor g41 (Att. ili) ; 
[lore év[ ixw 925 (Att. iv-ii) ; 
TOTE ef peta, LXxv1 (Cypriote). 
Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations. In particular it is, we see, a more important factor than 


the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse.’ 


Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 


will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 


B.—DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


1.— THE FirtuH Foor. 


Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 





1 Isyllus nevertheless has written ds ge/dero, XCVI, 1. 61, with rather unneces- 
sary squeamishness, as 6s épe/dero would have been quite defensible. 
2 Accordingly of? coumens is to be written rather than oge odwoas in XCVII, 


iL Ga 


* 
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ExnBorwt ArddrAXAwvt, L (Delos vi). 

®coxpitov “A7oAAwv, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
‘Eppoorparov “A Bdypirys, 759 (Att. v). 

Tavov Oedv idpvoavro, 775 (Egypt iv). 
*AckAamtae iarhpt, XCVIMy 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 

venv ért KadAXixAetalv], 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
Miprov, Evo, avdyoavres, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 


drapxnv TaOnvaiot, 1 (Att. vi-v). 
év Tpixknt retpafeins, XCVU3 1. 29 (Epid. ili). 


@coyeitwv @vpovxov ais, go (Att. iv). 
imma TO a(v)Opoe7w, Lxxvul (Cypriote). 


értxPoviwy avOpeéruwv, 26 (Att. iv). 
od[k a]v tus dlp |u{ O |ujoevev, 926 (Hermione iii). 


’AOnvaiwy tpets pvdAds, 26 (Att. iv). 
érl yovvact tatpos papas, 89 (Att. iv—ii). 
€x Bovordpov 7AGev Kdyvo[v}, XCVU; 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 


It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequent norm of spondiac verse —a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee: and the next two have 
practically the same form, as @vuovxou wats and 7 évOpdrw are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending dpiOuyoeev, following the rare trochaic 
caesura of the fourth foot, can be paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
etc.). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to 8ypov djs and 
the like in Homer. _Isyllus is not much better, but we will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut 7AvOe kduvwv.” 





1 The ending époev Ofjua which Kabbadias has printed in xcvul; l. 72, should 
obviously be époe »[ 6 |nua. 

2 There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus év) 
mévtwt, 179 (Core. vi); évl Shuat, 26 (Att. iv); évl Mvéoi, CXVIII (Delphi iv); 
év) vad, LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii); ppd(eo ofa, XXXVII (Att. Mac.); Borpuedeos 
otvns, 88 (Att. iv—iii); etc. 
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-Ludwich! has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided in 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes in the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two-thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. 


2.— THE FourRTH Foot. 


The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set forth above 
(p. 51 flg.). It only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 


émuxXeés, dv mply er avopav, 255 (Cypr. iv-iil). 


‘ 


These two verses have a bearing on II 7 and 754. 


mepixarréa IlaAAddos ayvis, 850 (Att. iv—ii). 
kat dAdcea Pel p |oe| p lovetas, CxXVII (Sybaris il). 
BapurevOéos apyad€owo, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 
hurov pdos peAlowo, 521 (Thessalonica Mac.). 
mpodurav pdos deAtovo, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 

XN 7 > tsp, 2 2 r ° 

wv tAaos, oikov du avrov, XXIII (Att. iv). 
Cavpacey eu Biot nde, 83 (Att. iv—ii) ; 


where the sense would suggest rather ¢Oavpal’. 


La Roche has discussed, in the Zeitschrift fiir Ocesterreichische 
Gymnasten, 1876, p. 413 flg., the Homeric use of évé and év in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that éw is to .be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, éy when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, as the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other.? The inscriptions follow La Roche’s rule three 
times, and violate it once: 





1 De hexametris poetarum Graecorum spondiacis, p. 18 fig. 
* La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, makes an ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before these 
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dk{ polis ve odppovos 7 Bas, Cxvt (Elatea Mac.). 
morvias €u pdpeot AeoKois, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
keiuat & ev dpp[ wr AOnvdv], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 


Adyxas evi owpmare exeivwv, 26 (Att. iv). 


No one has attempted to make zoré (xporé) and pds conform to 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a ¢-word (dorv, "INwor ; 
Z 113, O 681, etc.). On the other hand, pds retyos épefcas, T pos 
Toot Te Urvos (X 112, x 68), etc. But we have zort dua yéepovtt, 
o 442; similarly £ 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

euov wort mova vndv, CXIX (Delphi iv-iii) = Herod. i, 65. 
But for two cases with zpos, see above, p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is. 

manifest. We find [’A |poroxAjs (not -KAéys), VI (Att. vi), €uutmov| nv | 
4 5 4 5 
(not -edunv), 85 (Att. iv—ii). 


3-— THE FIRST AND SECOND Foot. 


In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty, 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : 


With Masc. Caesura With Fem. Caesura 


of third foot. of third foot. 
Spondee+spondee. . . . 50 22 
Spondee+dactyl . . .. 81 70 
Dactyl + spondee. . . . 116 69 
Dactyl! = dactyl . , ~ . 1103 80 


It will be seen that there is a difference, too large to be accidental, 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl + spondee distinctly preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does. 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, THAoD 





he would write évf. Indeed all the editors of Homer do this. But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write év yotvac. keira, consistency demands. 
also év folvort mévrwi. The manuscripts, of course, have évl otvomi, but this. 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 
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mat pivos, not tyro, g1 (Att. iv) ; Tipordijs, not TipoxAéys, 14 (Att. 
vi) ; [Hay Jraxhfjs, 926 (Hermione iii) ; “Hpaxdei, LIx (Delos Mac.) ; 
Odpoes Kaxpit, not Oapoee, XCVU; 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; Enobr’ dAAd, 30 
CAtt: it) ; rt Ai Aaiadxos, not Acei, 1098a RM (Melos vi-v) ;? 
—all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 
cixova, not ex, eight times, crx (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 


777 (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.), .Lxr (Rhod. eae 


Kal viv amas, NOt mas, ean ]. 12 (Epid. iti) ; @Aeo, 505 (Tricca iti) ; 
1 2 1 

dépxeo, 260 (Cyrenaica ii) ; veikea, 19 (Att. vi) ; doréa, go (Att. iv), 
it a 1 

234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac.) : — one or two of which are 


against the every-day language. 


Nor is the case different with the second foot. We note, on the 
one hand, TXN mpovrepipe, not mpoereupe, 39 (Att. iv) ; rodmor, 52 
(Att. iv) ; [II JuboxAijs, oT UNL aw) “ApiorokXijs, 75 (Att. Hoye 
‘EMAGs maa, not daca, 38 (Att. iv) ; robew’s waaw, 519 (Thessalon. 
Mac), On the other, zori om not pos, 4 (Att. vi) ; Tunoxrény, 
4o2(Thebaiv) ; év KEVEH not Kei, 89 (Att. iv—ii) ; od oe s 
(Rhod. iii) ; "ANEifrop én|o jiqoey, not roincev, 1098 (one ay) 
ae évaney, 744 (Olymp. v) ; dyxoOe maLOO$, not é&yxov, 491 (Orchom. 
ii). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 


frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 





1 The verse is perhaps a pentameter. 
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4.— THE THIRD Foot. 


When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl. The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 flg.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
xCvul; 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say év Tpixxnt ewpaGetns, where 


é€vi would have afforded a slight alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 


We 
STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 


The two most essential features— the caesura between the two 
parts, and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.’ A short 
syllable for a long once only, 24; see p. 74. Hiatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxvi; see pp. 47 and 107. 


1. THE First Hatr.— The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown : 


Spondee + spondee . . 50 (14 in Cent. VI-V, 36 in Cent. IV-I1). 
Spondee+ dactyl. . . 71 (23 Os 6 48 “ Soe ei 
Dactyl +spondee . . 143 (25 ‘ ss 118 “ “ 2). 
Dactyl + dactyl Fe sa LOO (28 “6 6 72 6c “ 3 


The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (see p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl + spondee) is more marked. 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 





1Nrs. 1a add., 21, 35, 35a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 
220, 234, 255, 488, 492; 519, 7504 add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856a prf., 
$58, 875 a add., 932, 1043, XXV, LXXXIII (three examples), CXVIII, CXXXIX. 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following :? 





WN gee Be, oak 17 
ep Tei A eee yaa Pere 27 dng theta eee 14 
Be leer eee E28 Pane gee eee o's 8 
PEE to ory ype 16 
Srey ee eae NS seat WS OO ee eens 
ee AY el eee 14 
eee (Sa es 26 een een Oy ce 8 i 
PEAY a GW een 2h ar gl 


A single word forms the first half-verse in 184 (érraxatetxocerods) 
and LXXXIII (cixooamevraerets). 


We note further depxeo, not dépxev, CxIv (Elatea Mac.) and 855 
(Atalante ii) ; doréa, 183 (Corc. Mac.) ; xdAxeov avr’, 856a prt. 
(Hypate Mac.) ; [Huo ]xdeys, 926 (Hermione iii) ; cikéva, 940a 
Xaipew cis, not xalpeuev eis, 781 (Cnid. iii) ; Bopéov, 214 (Rhenaea 
ill) ; eK Neti, 851 (Rhodes iii). 

Augmented forms preferred : pvp co rnoev], 220 (Amorg. iv) . 
povijpa coryoey, Lyi (Amorg. iv) ;? Caco TE ee XLII (Salam. iv). 


2. THE Seconp Hatr.— The forms which occur more than ten 
times are these; 


So We Ee | ee eee Ren PAS So DERN Ore ee Eh 
Pao G ONe Re 52 i= ee | ico aears 
NS Sa ee As ae SOA Se 
oh ee en ME te 
nae eS, Pes er ee fo 7 ees 





1 In many cases the less common forms are rhythmically equivalent to these, 
from the close connexion of words. 


? The verse may Zossibly be a hexameter. 
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‘Comparing these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form —UvU|—|uU U~_, which is there first in order of 
frequency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
—v|lu—vv_, which here is one of the more frequent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form 2.| UUU Uv 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
évveaxatdexeris, forms the second half-verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once: p[ép]ouu[d]y [éor]e 73 xpe[ dv], 510. 
Augment preferred: todr’ érédeooe, 740 (Melos vi); ypdup’ 
4 5 4 
étimwce, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; rdvra [€|xpdres and [dvr ja éxpdreus, CXVII 
5 4 5 4 5 
(Delphi iv) ; répp’ 2daBev, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; rodde érvyov, 225 
4 5 4 5 
(Ephes. Mac.) ; révde éddrpevoa, 850 (Att. iv-iii) ; marpid é| Anke], 
4 5 4 5 
crv (Olymp. vi) ; éAmid’ éGevro, 21 (Att. v) ; pidous 2dures, not piArouor 
4 5 5 6 

Aires, 56 (Att. iv-il); oA’ exape, 851 (Rhod. iii). In érapou 
5 6 5 


exTépicav, 183, it is written against the metre.! 
6 « 


The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 


eee We rN Ahr gO. 
eo ee ae | a, 205, Ve 0,580 V4, 
Ne 


STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 


1. IamBic TRIMETER. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 1130) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
other five have the freedom of the comic trimeter: they are numbers 
LVI, 746, 246, 783, cxxxvul, of which the first two are archaic. 





1In 53, To0d érvxey should be read, rather than rovde TUXEY- 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in CxXvIP are 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. : 

The resolutions of thesis are these : 


emt vE6-, 783 (Cnid. ivi). -TaL Tipe Spos, 783 (Cnid. iv—i). 
-o1 “tivéBev, 746 (Olymp. A7g.v). -ra roy "EpacwaBévou, 211 (Syr. iii). 
rw) Kor v}oy, 1130 (vase vi). “Aokdyrisdorov, 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
-v0s yeyoua, 93 (Att. iv—iii). Aapipiryopéo, tyr (Amorgos vi). 


Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 


"A podirat, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). Aici trav, 746 (Olymp. A7g. v). 
2 4 

KareOnke, CXXXvIL (Cypriote). mevraétovs, 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
2 3 a 


The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses being fifty-three. 
Porson’s rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 


2. TROCHAIC TETRAMETER.— There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
of which have the customary caesura after the fourth foot. Four 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. — The inscription 790 and the trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules; 783 and xcvi, have the following freedoms : 


Resolution of Thesis : 


waAtv ém-, XCVI, (Epid. iii). Kpirayopas, 783. 
1 8 4 
ey rv) 
0 vomos, XCVIl. Bévoxpttos, 783. 
1 3 4 
‘AyaO6depos, 783 (Cnid. iv-il). dpioroKpariav, XCVIh. 
9 3 4 
> Rn) > “v ey, 
iaXUpOTE pos, XCVII. évopa ya Oias, XCVIh. 
2 8 7 8 


adv ou , 
Ov ‘amedeléa, XCVIK. 
3 4 


On kai éAeyov, XCVIh, see p. 126. 
5 6 





1 But on this see p. 103. 
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Disyllabic arses : 


Timo TeAys, 783. TloAtdvOys, 783. 
6 
Tedtouy, 783. BAe wrias, 783. 
t 8 
“Apurraya Oos, 783. mp|o |ayor, XCVIh. 
: 7 


The name SAewvias is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerden 
guesses Siwwvidas. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilamowitz, “ Isyllos von Epidauros,” p. 7 fig. 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its 
respectability. 


3. OTHER Jampic VERSES. — The two catalectic trimeters of the 
vase inscription 1133 have two resolved theses in succession, 7rA€ov 
[a |r “dpa ; and one disyllabic arsis, raré'p aide, — In 1132, the ‘ve 
iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 
second dipody ; and the second verse has the second arsis disyllabic, 


*aTroTeioe| t]. 


4. ARCHILOCHIAN HEPTAMETER.— The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexamcter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura: a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 
verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 2 


5. Isyitus’s Pagan (xcvmt,).— It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65; and three hiatus, after numbers 6, 27,55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, Io, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences: Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba - 
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anceps (éAvoé. Aexéwv) : but I assign no weight to this, as eAvoey 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6; the group 18 into 7, 6,5; the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what’the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 


-va Oedv aet-, foot 2. -Tdie KOpE xpr-, foot 44. 
-Avf és aKkods, foot 9. patpomoXAry av€é-, foot 71. 
-Koltly Oatoo-, foot 17. 

matpio. “Eidavp-, foot 20. ade yap parts, foot 7. 
Ovyar épa Ma-, foot 22. -d[ wt] dopev rapa-, foot 16. 
éx d6¢ ®Aeyva, foot 28. Tewevee TEKET-, foot 48. 


Contraction, producing — 4, is not found on the stone, but in 
foot 68, yatp “AcxAa-, Wilamowitz’s conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, UU 4U—vu 4~_, occurs five 
. times: 760° éxwvupov Td KadXdos (foot 31-32) 5” KariBav d€ 6 ypvad- 
tofos (35-36) ; yovipay & eAvoev wdty- (50-51); Adxeois Te pata 
ayava (54-55) ; -ruov wvopake “ArdAAwv (59-60). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, _ uv 4_. This may have grown out of the form of 
anaclasis VU Vv 4+ __ uv 4 — (drrocefovrat d& Avwas, Frogs 346, etc.).3 
But to Isyllus — vu & co is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: ade yap ddris (7), ex 8& Dreyva (28). 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found: zrapé | xourw écfouc- 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone : ®oiBe "Aw6AXAwv 
(12), -cav ratip Leds (14), -A[ we] dduev mapd- (16), -[A]ov ylap let 
tdv (23), BotBos é4 Ma- (37), -Aov dduors zap- (38), -pav éduoe (40), 
-Twle Kdpe xpv- (44), patpds “AckAa- (58), Tov vécwv mavc- (61), 
patporodw avé- (71), xaipey “Aokdor (68), -Ewv évapyn (72). The 





1 Probably the 7 was originally 8: see foot-note 8 on p. ror. 
2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note 8. 3 Otherwise Wilamowitz. 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others: [?}yw Atyda (49) by Semitelos’s 
conjecture, and ro[t]8’ éravupos (31) by mine (See: p. 192). 

The license of short for long at the end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: 8& Kopovis érexdyOn (33), and 
byleay éruréuros (73). But this is a needless concession : Dyvetay 1S 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 ; Homeric dAnGein, etc.) 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 


? 


6. THE DeEpICATION oF AGATHON aT Dopona (775a RM).— 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 
the words zpdgevor Modoocdy kal CUMPAXwV, €v TpLdKoVTA. yeveats ; then 
comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
ZaxvvOor. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 
+u ty 4_, an iambic dipody — + vu ~, and a trochaic dimeter 
4+v——27vv—3; with another iambic dipody at the end. But 
I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions: 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody; the other 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle. 


VI. 
QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 


It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
in archaic fashion, are written singly: as “AréA(A)wv, 747 ; ad(A)d- 
Hevos, 1; Téo(o)apa, 942a RM; orovdcec(c)av, 180; yapier(o)ay, 
LXXXIX, XC, xcIl; Aiyi6(@)ovo, Cx; d28(8)d[pevos|, cu. Here ° 
belong Kur(r)vAw, 484; Kad(A)ia, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is #pydcaro for ypyacoaro, 778 (Calymn. iv—ii) : the 
graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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Simple graphic mistakes are cioeBelas for cboeBias, 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv.) ; Getoy for besv, 774 (Priene iv-iil) ; Swoeidvas for 
Swoudvag, 255 (Cypr. iv—iii) ; woAnas for wéAuas, 759 (Att. Abdera v) ay 

Birds, as printed at the beginning of a trochaic verse in CXXXVI, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of BiAro, and 
should read Ards (the letters are $IATOS), like Aards in CIG. 
1688 = CIA. II. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 


1. The diphthongs at, et, o: before a vowel often lost their 4, produc- 
ing forms like Mayrvéas, 941 c RM, and Mavrwéa, 744. As double 
1 2 5 6 


forms, Tlepoeds and Ilepac’s, rputaveia and zpvravéa, thus came to 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 
these were sometimes confused. So the following irregularities must 
be understood : 
Aivéa, 14 (Att. vi)? ov dixaiav, 95 (Att. ill). 

ie 4 5 


avipav “En (= ein) 24 (Att. iv). dpyaAetous, 1136 (Att. tii). 
cer 2 3 


evkAeav, 24 (Att. iv.). ‘Torate’s, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
2 3 I 2 


Three words require special mention: zo6, vids, and aie. 
The spelling zo.® occurs : 

érotet, 179 (Core. vi). érolnoev, CXXXVII (Att. vi). 
6 ; 3 


erotet, 1098a RM, i.t. (Melos vi-v). éz[ojincev, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v). 
3 


eroier, cmt (Olymp. v). éEerolno , 759, pent. (Att. v). 
2 3 
motnoev, 741 (Att. vi). érolnoev, XLVI (Euboea v). 
5 6 
erotnoay, 1100 (vase v). [éx Jotnoe, cx (Olymp. iv). 
rolnya, 750 (Paros v). eroinoev, XI (Att. vi), if poetry. 
3 


motciy, LXXxI, pent. (Didym. vi), ézotyoev, xv (Att. vi), if poetry. 
. . 6 j; 
not quite certain that poetry. 
moinoey, LXxIx (Halic. Mac.). 





1 Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, p. 24, and Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), p. 317, 
think méAnas Ionic spelling for méAcas. 

? Bergk, Litteraturgeschichte 1, p. 385, takes Aivéa 763 of[ ua] as a logaoedic 
clause. 
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Furthermore, in kdmroinoe, CXXXV, iamb. trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. * ° 

The spelling rod: 
éroe, 8 (Att. vi). €rdnoev, VI (Att. vi). 

4 6 

€mdet, CXXVI (Metapont. vi). 
3 
In kézéyoe, 1099, iamb. trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 
4 BS} 
bauer’s érécaca = éroinoa, LXXVIN, is utterly uncertain. In 773b RM 
6 
either éd[ noe] or éxo[ ioe] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curae Epigraphicae, p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write zoeiy in the poets whenever the vowel is short. The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of zoety we 
have five certain ones of zotely. We are rather led to infer that the 


pronunciation zovety with consonantal « existed alongside of zovely 
and zroety. 


With vids the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this! The one 
possible instance, Aicoyvd(A)ov ‘tds Ked[a]Ajo[s], 760 (Att. v),-is 

: 4 5 6 
only a possibility. See above, p.55. On 778, into which Ditten- 


cus 


berger has brought étés by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are : 


With w: vids, 743 4 prf. (Att. vi) ; vids, 472 (Sparta vi); vied; 179 
(Core.. vi)’; vids, mee (Ati. ve) & vids, 753) (Ate vic vie, 488 (Tanag. 
Vv); vids, 744 (Olymp. v) ; vids, cvmt (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vids, 942a 
RM (Olymp. Maenal. iv) ; viey, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vis, cxvut (Delphi 
iv); vids, Cxxv (Larisa iv); [v]iss, LXXxII (Ephes. iv, pent.) ; vids, 768 


(Xanth. iv); vids, 774 (Priene iv-iii, pent.) ; viel, cxvi (Elat. iv—iii) ; 
1 





1 Meisterhans’s statement, Grammatik der Attischen LInschriften, p. 29, near 
bottom, “die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bediirfniss des metrums die 
eine oder die andere form,” is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv—ii) ; via, 40°( Atty; [v]iov, 926 (Hermione iii, 
5 


pent.) ; viot, oe 18 (Epid. iil) ; vies, 851 ee iii) ; vies, 845 


viv, noe Gace ee 
5 

With 3: tds "AOjvn, xiv (Att. vi) ; tos ’ArapBov, 22 (Att. v) ; 

5 6 6 if 

ids Ilpwrépxov, XXxI (Att. iv) ; piAos ids, 221 (Amorg. iv—iii).” 
1 2 3 

It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic és, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,’ 
was long, not short. The inference for forms like dpyvd, shes 
mapeAnpda, etc., 1s strong ; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, i 
wrong in asserting short v for these. 


An isolated case of the contrary treatment of w is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription Lxxvi; pdé dvjy. The reading 
a 9 


is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric dvn, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vids. 
The forms aie/, ’ae’, and ’ae/ occur as follows : 
aifel, 742 (Crissa vi) ; aici, 6 (Att. vi) ; aici, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
“acl, XCVHy 1. 25 (Epid. iii) ; ‘aevaov, same, l. 11. 
“del, 64 (Att. iv) ; “deipnoroy, 35. (Atty, pent. )'s ‘deypvjorou, 69 
“(Att iva) “dei, 779 (Chalc. Mac.) ; “dei, cx1 (iamb. trim., Thesp. 
Mac.) ; “deipyagroy, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; ‘depvdorous, 932 (Sidon 


ill, pent.) ; “aeuuvyoros, Cxv (Elat. iii, pent.). 
2 3 


2. The w of jpws in the oblique cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. € 303), sometimes not: 





1 Kaibel gives Aatov [é]év, the vase having AAIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: see p. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 


2 In x11 (Att. vi) b¥s occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 
3 Lapidum Testimonia, p. 12. 


4 So Blass, dussprache des Griechischen, p. 44. 
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pris 552a add. (unknown, Mac.). pea, pent., 774 (Priene iv-iil). 
4 
mpoor, 856 prf. (Hypate Mac.). ipsios, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
Hpdecow, 1037 (Petilia ii). pris or Tp? xxxvit (Att. iv), 
if poetry. 
Other shortenings of the long o-sound are: 
matpwins (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 
5 6 
ral és] Zatrov (Q), unless ZduAov, 769 (Erythrae iv).! 
In all these examples (except the archaic one) w is written, not o. 
It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 
for the familiar spelling. Zotdos and zarpotys would be on a par 
with Tpota (Rhes. 231, 261, etc.) and Cotas (Theocr. 29, 5) :? spoos 
would be like oy. 
A similar correption of y, a, in dyiovs, xxv (Att. iv), and Sauécas, 
4 


26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 
_what some Homeric scholars —most recently Christ, Prolegomena, 
p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 
is to be assumed, producing the diphthong » (vulgarly written y). 
This in spite of Hartel, Homer. Stud. m, p. 15 flg. There is not the 
shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric dyuscavres to be in any 
way different from Attic dnotre, edywwoa. 


3. From Homeric imitation come ‘pos, CRY } ‘tepd, pent., 782 and 
924; ‘iepov, 532.5 ‘tepov, Uxxe gidoivr, 7 CATE. iv-ii) "Aides, XCIX. 
KaAos occurs not only i in Anette verse (941 b RM, ay but even 
in trochaic tetrameters (canon, 790). Not only "Ar dd(A)ove, 747 
(Delphi Zac. v) ; and "Apns, xcix (Tegea Mac.), which are Hom- 
eric, but also “Arodioy, 858 (Miletus iv—ii) ; and “Apeay heptam., 187 


(Ithaca Mac.) ; "Apeo, Lut (Delos ii), which are not. 
5 





1 In late inscriptions of Kaibel’s collection, Zwtdos occurs three times, as 
2 © U3; Zwtrov once, with the measurement + _ =~. eS pentam., 
occurs in CVIII. 

2So the editions; the mss. (wlas and (otas. The trisyllabic Tpota (Tpwta) 
occurs six times in Pindar: the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also are tyeéay in lyric, XCVvIy (Epid. iii) ; payvbet 


cxxxi (vase) is uncertain. If it really means ‘to pour with,’ it 
should not be transcribed yyjev, but should be understood as mis- 
written for yew (Hesiod Theog. 83) or *xeveu. 


4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 


several cases. 
In the caesura of the pentameter : 


[Ape lolz |ox[ put ov ddece, 24 (Att. iv). 
2 8 4 


Sos Sawrdvopos wrero, Fick en (Pharsalus v) ; 
tee Awravopos wero, Meister both uncertain. 
2 3 4 


[Oava ros é€ar[udvra], xLI (Att. Mac.), also uncertain. 
a 5 


In the second foot of the hexameter : 
yevodpevov, abryys, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.)." 
ate nee os dd pytpds, 95 (Att. il). 
KadXforparos avian xcvi (Epid. vi-v), 
re 7O0E Kirov, : (Att. vi). 
o yap ol émrrals (4-e-pi-st-ta-1-sé) , LXXIV (Cypriote) ; 
according to Deecke. If right, “rucrats must be understood. 
panpsctov dperis, according to Kohler, is required by the sense in 73 
(Att. v, pent.), the stone having pvype/wv, which he thinks is due to a 
“schreiber noch wenig getibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets.” 


In the third foot : 
wane its ar pos ts, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 
Kaport| ed vat Ka, mori, FIT, LXxIv (Cypriote). 
‘Aotayépas man pt [M Jal yvy Jouxdcas, cxxi (Pherae iv-iii) ; 


but see Appendix, p. 198. 





' Kaibel thinks that a young girl’s epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy: 
so originally yevoauévnr. 
2 It might have been w avé@nre. 
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In the fifth foot : 
exis udirAav«ro[s], 1033 (Att. iti) ; 
5 6 


or is this the natural quantity? Compare édus. 


5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — uv — 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 


Apevia 70de [capa], 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 
slot Thastago, ‘ 79 (Core. vi). 
‘Aytiov, 783e o7| pa], xix (Att. v). 
Nuxfas pe aveOnxer, 778 (Calymna iv-—ii). 
Syutoy we decdiee LXXxvI (Corinth vi). 
Xaiplovos ene x1 (Att: vi). But seep. 203. 
Ans [erdyoer], x (Att. vi)e 
*Aprépis, cxiim (Delos, unknown). 
Bindpovs [58 dyaApa], Ix (Att. vi). 
"Avrora O08 “ArdpBov, a2 (Att. v). 
Anpoxtdys 760 dyanpa, 750a add. (Paros v). 
“A BaivoSépov, 
area } xcv (Argos, Olymp. v)2 

Nixs Bor jedi, 62 (Att. iv) ;- 
though in this last, as the stone has O, the name NixdBodre is perhaps 


conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In cmt (Olymp. v) 


[TAaveia]. is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
ae 


(cp. Paus. v, 27, 8). Kad(A)fa 3a[xéda] or something similar would 
1 2 g i 





1 Edpwapeos would have been possible. 
2 Usener suggests that -dérov may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxx1v (Pherae Mac.), but for the 
alternative of KaA(A)ia SaloréAevs |, with synizesis. Evo] wt ]3ys T00€ 
pv[y lua is a conjecture of Rohl’s in Lx (Chios v): it is certain that 
ay two letters are gone, the inscription being written ororyydov. 
Iavrapys, CxxxI (Olymp. Ge/a vi), is normal. We have Tipapys 
and Tidapers Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Flevpdpeos in 181 can be read with 


synizesis. ‘These and most names in -dpys are West-Greek forms 
of -ypys, and have nothing to do with “Apys. Compare the pairs 
‘Apddpys “Apudrpys, Etdpys Eixjpys, Ovudpys Ovpypys.  Aaxapys 
in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 


The succession v vv was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long: 


Opacryudxov aides, 1089 a RM (Olymp. JZelos vi-v). 
Tadwvseas, 181 a add. (Core. vi), on pattern of Homeric 
Tlav eds uass etc, 
Tvorayépas, pentam., 846 (Argos iv).! 
Oeogidy obrore Mees, 60 (Att. iv—-ii)? 
iToA Bos, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii) ; 
as in Homer, while Sophocles said IoAvv8os. Not IodAveu8os, as 


some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed? 
Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 


Aioyéra[s], 760 (Att. v), Atoyévys, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Atéyeves, 519 
2 5 6 ihe a 


(Thessalon. Mac.), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 





1 Cp. Mvirayédpny, Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

? This belongs with aidAov “og in Homer, piAdaopov in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), etc., in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm2 p. 212. 

8 Toawdos, CIG. 3053 = Cauer? n. 129. 
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was Aioyévys, like Atédwpos, etc. See Soph. Ai. g1, Aesch, Sept. 127. 
But the existence of dios made the change easier. 


Or the succession UV — — wv made the trouble: 


Tlocedwviov tof, LXxxm (Cyme iii-ii). 
Bee os 3 


2 


Here would be put Sawrdvopos or Awrévopos in cxxti (see p. 74) if 
2 3 2 3 


any dependence could be placed on these readings. 


I am uncertain whether the quantity ém "ApdO0o10 fofaicr, 180 
4 5 6 


(Core. vi), is normal or not. Lycophron and Callimachus! have 
“ApatHos with a. “ApartOos, "ApaxOos, "Apaifos, are surely the same 
river. "Apaxfos (now removed from Livy and Polybius) is confined 
to the later sources ; and I feel sure that APAIOOS is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APATOO8, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed out. 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note : 


Xios ayadAouevyn, pentam., 88 (Att. iv-ii) ; name of island.” 
af 2 3 ’ 
*Apteuns O€oxpirov, CXL (Delos, unknown). 
2 3 Ww # 
OivoBios Atwvos, 220’ (Amorg. iv) ; 
cs eee 
against Atwy in Anthol. Pal. vii, g9 (Plat. epigr. 7 Bgk.). It is not 


likely that Aéwy has anything to do with dtos: more probably it is 
short for Avddoros and like names. For 


KAewikn “Eppaydpov, 809 (Pharos ii), 
yt 2 3 
it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer’s construction of LXxxvIII 
(Cypriote) makes Fefdyw ’AXerorns (with crasis, or rather aphaeresis : 
3 4 


see p. 48). What he means ’AAeférys to be, I know not. By the 
omission of xdov, it would be possible to understand ’AAegarys = 
*Adedrys as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 








1 Lycophr. 409; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 
2 Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very uncertain. — Meister makes [Avo]«Aéa, if I understand him, 
2 8 


in the third verse of cxxu, but the verse has been better reconstructed 

by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures Avoxdéau 

(uv uv z).—TIn(r)oo[tpa]rov ojpua, 8, I am inclined to read other- 
5 6 


wise: see Appendix, p. 162. 


6. The residue is now small: 
pepvapevor, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
1 2 
ev tTpiaxovt éreow, 85 (Att. iv—ii) ; 
1 2 3 
similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, tpraxovra dvo in the latter half of a penta- 


meter. 
nyowvav Kat wor, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
3 4 


capa Tov Kumpiov, 188 (Aegina v). 
3 4 
o[4 ua pytrnp, 229a RM (Erythrae vi) : 
3 4 


where Kaibel thinks pjrnp has replaced an original raryp, but R6hl 
transposes pyryp to the next line: see p. 46. 


mnpavas “ErrxOoviwv, 26 (Att. iv) ; 
fa 8 ees 5 


in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine. 


[vp(p)udé8a “os ox, CXLIV (Thess. vi-v). 
2 8 4 


émdet "6 Tot, CXXVI (Metapont. vi) : 
3 4 


for which Hiller proposes 6 (82) rou 


Doubtful is [Epx Jolené]uele 76 |riip restored by KGhler in xxx 


(Att. v). Still less probable is xAlé los, XLVI; see Appendix, 

p. 181. Rohl makes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 

beginning Kat Tot Svpaxdovor; but this seems improbable to me. 
2 3 


EMI = ‘TI am,’ has its first syllable short in cxtiv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as Kirchhoff remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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WIT. 
QUANTITY BY POSITION. 
A,— EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 


Neglect of position in final syllables : 
T00€ pv|A jo. Lx (Chios v). 
Korea Teva xnae 2rparcia, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 
‘The like seems implied in Pe U 2 |rpdrwvos, Lx (Samos Mac.). 
ov yap 7[olvypés, pentam., Lxxu (Cypr. Mac.). 
juni ral po. SOLA WA) = epe p78: 
Uncertain is ‘In(x)60| pa }r0(s) ono, 8 (Att. vi): see p. 78, and 
Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have ’€() 
Mavrwea: but [d]@ Mavrwéae (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 
“The Bee in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
where (p. 158). 
Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 
KadAiorparos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
“in(a)So[rpa ols), or -o[zpd|rov, 8 (Att. vi) ; 
unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred: see p. 126. 


Only one z is written. 


dvéOnxev KadXwvos, CXLI (Delos, unknown) ; 
3 4 


where KdAwvos (cp. cit) was probably meant. The inscription is 
only a second-hand copy: see Appendix, p. 202. 
“Erpeéa, LXxvI (Cypriote) ; 
(like peéas, Y 570) in spite of the f. 
Of Beihidy 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions, unwritten 
vy counts for position : md(y)ra (pa-ta), ma (v)TaKxépactos, d(v)Opwre, 
dv) Operror, Tx Ves ray) dibaro(v) dipao(v) Hagija(v) ye, LXXV; ta(v)d, 
Lxxvi. So also unwritten o in Neubauer’s Awdipeho(s) Feb6xw, 


LXXVIII. 


‘B.—MUTE AND LIQUID. 


It will here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions from the 
rest. 


(A) IN DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 
(xp initial.) 
moins Kpurwvideo, 750 (Paros v). ‘0 Kpiro[ 8 Jov{ A Jou, LxvI (Thera vi). 
xaipe Kpirwy, 235 (Smyrna iii). 
Ajppa Kpiow, pent., 858 (Milet. iv). 


SiSwot kpio_v], pent., xx (Att. iv). 
5 6 


Te Kpdrtarov, 64 (Att. iv). Béya Kparos, Lit (Delos ii). 
4 
ade Kparioray, 77 (Attra). d€ xparéw| vy], 492 b prf. (Theb. iv). 
2 3 


job Kpariorn, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

dyad pas Kpofidov, LI (Delos ii). Téxed Kpvepat, pent., 184a RM 
ToUvopa Kplod, 63 (Att. iv). (Core. ii). 

Tept kpar|é], 786 (Halic. ii). 


Ce elny: 


nvixa Kpyrnv, xcix (Teg. Mac.). 
6 


cu 


> 


dpuorrepa Kpivay, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


(kp medial in compounds, after augment, etc.) 
[— wv ]kpdrys, pent., cv (Olymp. Mevexpdrios, CXxxI (Olymp. 
oe 5 4 5 
vi-v), Gela vi). 
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Anixparys, 875a add. (Olymp. iv). 

“Tnroxpdrys, pent., same. Mevexpdreos, £79 (Core. vi) 

‘Trroxpdrous, same. 

“Irroxpdrovs, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 

‘Trad«| pdrys |, pent., 799 (un- Exéxpariden, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

Bewoxparys, pent., 768a prf. ®iAoKpares, 491 (Orchom. ii). 
‘(Theb. iv-iii). 

“Aptoroxpérns, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

Zwcixparys, pent., Lut (Delos ii). 

Sayeliclpirn, pent., 229a RM ®eoxpirov, CXL (Delos, unkn’wn). 
(Erythrac vi). ; 

[E]o0bxpurov, pent., 49 (Att. iv). Tohuxpirov, 855 (Atalant. iit). 

['‘Ap¢lo[r Jox[pczJov, pent., 24 (Att. iv). “axpiroy, 184a RM (Core. ii). 

Nixoxpéoy, 846 OBE iv). Sohixoxpordgov, 937 (Aphid. iv-ii). 

“exparet, 768a prf. (Theb. iv-iii). 

"expres, pent., 


ce 


bcxv (Delph. iv). 


['é ]xpdres, 
KEKpuvpat, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
(xp medial not in compounds.) 
Saxpuderra, 1g (Att. vi). 
Saxpuser, pent., 219 (Amorg. iv). 
Baxpuser, 214 (Rhenaea iii). 
Baxpvow, pent., 205 (Halicarn. ii). 


“akpov, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). “axp| ou], 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 
6 





1... expdrew, 492b prf., is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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"aKxpoOi| wa], Cxv (Elat. iii). “axp| wy, 214 (Rhen. iii). | 
4 
"axporroAes, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 3 
"axporoduy, pent., 856 (Atalant. 
2 3 


Mac.). 
Adxpos “AatuKAéos, 940a RM Aoxpotow, pent., 849 (Delph. 
8 4 , ane 
(Olymp. Samos v). iv—ill). 


mikpos, pent., 184a RM (Core. ii).. 
Kiara 844 (Att. iv). 
Kéxpontay, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 
Kéxpozias, pent., 88 (Att. iv—il). 
Kéxpomdav, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 


KA. 
(kd initial.) 
Teioe KAUTOM, pent., LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii). 
ee «hurd ena (Elat. Mac.). 
dpetBe Khéos, pent., 941 b RM méya kA€os, 197a add. (Rhod. 


(Olymp. iii). Mac.). 
A€douré Kéos, pent., 235 (Smyrn. “o KAemmida, Lxxx (Cedreae 
5 6 4 ‘ 


iii). iv-iii). 
On 76 KA[é Jos, xLvi, see Appendix, p. 181. 
(KA medial in compounds, etc.) 
[TotmixAcovs, 7 (Att. vi). Space eNe ie 6 (Att. vi). 
“Yyixdéos, 46ra add. (Meg. vi). Hpoxdeidas, 182 (Anactor. v). 
‘Aorixéos, 940aRM (Ol. Samos v). “Hpaxdeidou, Ee (GNGt yay a 
‘Hpakdéous, 492 (Theb. iv). “Hpaxdcidys, 213 (Delos iv-ii). 





1 See note 2 on p. 167. 
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“Hpaxdéos, xcvul; 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
2 3 


“HpaxAewrns, LXXIx (Halic. iv—iii). 
5 6 


TlarpoxAéos, pent., LXxxu (Ephes. iv). 
2 3 


[Ivo |kA€ys, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
ae 2 


Aewoxdéovs, LXXI (Rhod. Mac.). 
1 2 


Ape oikXLas, cxxi (Pher. iv—iii). 
ep, 492 (Theb. iv). 
fee pent, 39 (Att. iv). 
ide, pent., 850 (Att. iv—iii). 


AvoxAéat, CXxt (Phars. v). 
4 


Bevordjs, 942a RM (OL. AZaenai.iv). 
3 


TlepixAct, pent., 86 (Att. iv). 
2 
TlodvKAets, 854 (Delos ii). 
3 
mepixAvoros, 846 (Arg. iv). 
6 


see ae 


"ecX@nv, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). 
6 


“exdelev, 254 (Cypr. iv-iil). 
6 


"ExXuve, pent.,941 b RM (Olymp. iii). 
5 


KékAnoe|T Jat, 182 (Anactor. v). 
4 


INSCRIPTIONS. 83. 
“HpaxAéwy, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 
4 
TlarpoxAe| os |, Cx (Olymp. iv). 
4 


see p. 45. 
érikdeés, 255 (Cypr. iv-ili). 
4 


Tipdedjjs, 14 (Att, vi). 

['A Jpurraxhis, vi (Att. vi). 

‘A purrons 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
Hageke’, ent 488 (Tanag. v). 
Hpaurd, LI (Delos Mac.). 
chins 30 (Att. iii). 

[I] 6axdgs, 41 (Att. iv). 

[Tay raat 926 (Hermione iii). 
KahNire[v} 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 


"exAve, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 


KekAnuevy, 505 (Tricca iii). 
4 

KexAnoopat, 6 (Att. vi). 
5 


(Kr medial not in compounds.) 


KvKAwl, 73 (Att. v). 
4 


éy kv«Alouot, 926 (Herm. iii). 
4 5 


KvKAos, pent., 184a RM (Core. ii). 
4 


KvKAov, CXxvill (Sybar. il). 
1 


KM. 


(xp. medial not in compounds.) 


“Gx[ pa Jis, cxvit (Elat. Mac.). 


*axpaia, pent., xLvit(Chalc. Mac.). 
2 3 
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KN. 
(kv znztial.) 
éarl Kvidos, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
2 8 
(kv medial not in compounds.) 


Téxvov evx-, pent., 756 (Att. v). Texvwy Tex’, CXIV (Elat. Mac.). 
5 4 5 


réxvov, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 
1 


Téxvwv, pent., 43 (Att. iv). arexvov, 184 (Core. iii). 
6 3 
téexvev, 81 (Att. iv-ii). Téxvwv, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 8 
mavtorekvov, 44 (Att. iv—iii). Texvols, XCVIy 1, 22 (Epid. iii). 
2 3 4 
ebréxvot, pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii). 
2 8 
ITIP. 


(wp zxztiad.) 
Tove Tpds, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 


mhevoayra mpos, 67 (Att. iv-ii). 

ada mpés, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

oe mporayray, XCVvul; 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

xij mporetras, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

pidowst mpooeivat, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

ove mpd[ oedbe], pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

mpoobe mpiv, pent., 492 (Theb. iv). 

4 0 mpiv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

Te 7|pdgp jov(?), 55 (Att. iv-iii). mapa mportnun, pent., 786 

(Halic. ii). 

pe ™poppor, cxxvull (Sybar. ii). Kara mporovev, pent., 779 
. (Chalced. Mac.). 

we mpodrrny, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). ert mporepos, 925 (Att. iv). 
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épya mpérovra, pent.,492(Theb.iv). +6 mperov, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). 
4 
éxt mpayu’, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 
5 
ért mpdabev, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
6 
In 19, 6 [xp]os, from Lolling’s account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures d€ rpwip[y] in 96, for deyrparp.. 
4 5 
(mp medial in compounds.) 
piAorpoBarov, pent., XXVII 
2 3 


(Att. iv). 
‘arpopaciorws, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 
5 6 


(wp medial not in compounds.) 


Ktrpwos, 774 (Priene iv-iii). Kuzpéiov, 188 (Aegin. v). 
Kénpus, 784 (Antipol. v). Kone pent., 846 (Arg. iv). 
: Kin{ pu) 89 (Att. iv-ii), not 
certain. 
TTA, 
(wr znz¢ial.) 
“EAA wAciora, 62 (Att. iv). ent wAare[?], 764 (Att. v). 


wévOe0. reiora, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
8 ae 768 (Xanth. iv). 
ot motrov, 77 (Att. iv). 
(wd medial in compounds, etc.) 
aNrdavKros, 1033 (Att. iii). Piddrhov|s], 856a prf. (Hypate 
Mac.). 


"erdero, 855 (Atalante iii). 
5 


“erAet, 205 (Halic. ii). 
5 
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(md medial not in compounds.) 
‘ordiralv], 936 (Arg. Vv). 3 
<Smhiras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
rely, xcvu; 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
némdows, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 


TIN. 
(av medial not in compounds. ) 
dvmvos, 1033 (Att. ili). “vmvddys, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
5 


“Srvov, 184a RM (Core. ii). 
5 


TP: 
(xp initial.) 
Zvi TporraLov, pent., 24 (Att. iv). evi Tpiocais, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
Znvt Tporaua, pent., 768a prf. oro Tpimoow, pent. (Att. iii-ii). 
(Theb. iv-iii). 

Sovpt TprraLa, same. 
melora Tporaua, 62 (Att. iv). 
aA |elora Tporaia, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
(o)rhioa Tpdrrata, pent.,.25 (Att. 1v). 
[v]oyaa Tpdrovs, 84 (Att. iv-ii). 
8e TpOrous, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
de Tpomen, pent. (Olymp. iv). 
(aga [7 ]peray, xxiv (Att. iv-iii). 
Sapa Tpiaxos, 938 a prf. (Theb. iv). 
m7 Tpiaxos, 938 (Tanag. iv). 
eavvours TpiBov, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
Tadrddi Fpul royevel |, xu (Att. vi). 
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Tladdadi Tprroyeve?, pent., 751 (Att. v). 
4 5 6 


TladAddt Tpiroyeve?, pent., 770 (Att. iv). 
4 5 6 . 


TloowWové tpis, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
4 5 


(tp medial in compounds.) 


mpotpéret, pent., 940 (Att. iv). 
6 


“atpamdv, XXXVI (Att. iv-ii). 
4 


dvoardrpor|o|s, 1033 (Att. iii). 

5 
“atpamurdv, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 
4 5 


*aTpéorw, pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
2 8 


(tp medial not in compounds.) 


matpioa, pent., CXXXIX (Att. v). 
6 
kal rat| pio |, pent., 21 (Att. v). 
4 
[al] marpid’, pent., 28 (Att. iv—ii). 
2 
Aurov watpioa, 23 (Att. iv). 
5 
matpior, LXV (Astypal. iv—iil). 
3 


marpioes, 35 (Att. iv). 
3 


matpis ws, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
matpis doe, CXVi (Elat. Mac.). 
5 


pev al tpis |, 92 (Att. iv—ii). 
2 


rarpwins, pent., 13 (Att. vi). 
rrpi®, pent., civ (Olymp. vi). 
marr pida, pent., 22 (Att. v). 
marpida, pent., 36 (Att. v). 
marr pida, pent., xxi (Att. iv). 
marpidos, 179 (Core. vi). 
matpioos, XXVIII (Att. iv). 
riixpldos, @r (Att iv): 
matpioos, pent., CxxIv (Pher. 
*ivil). 
marpidos, XCVIy 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 
marpidos, pent., 856 (Atalant. 


Mac.). 
marpior, pent., 37 (Att. iv). 
1 


marpto, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
1 
[3 ]|arpis, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
oa ps 


martpis, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
1 

matpis, 205 (Halic. ii). 
1 

watpis, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 
4 


* 
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matpos 70, 52 (Att. iv). 
5 


matpos ov, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
3 

marpos Hvika, XXxI (Att. iv). 
5 

matpos dvdpa, XLII (Orop. iv). 
5 


v \ 
TAT POS 


é€, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 


TaTpt Tol, 76 (Att. iv). 

marpt Kurcopopovyrt, 925 (Att. iv). 
martpl pyr pl, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
matpia, pent., 49 (Att. iv). 
ritrpas, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
watpila|, pent., 29 (Att. iv—ii). 
niizpuxo, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 
Borpvooredaver, 38 (Att. iv). 
PBrprddeos, 88 (Att. iv—ii). 


Tlarpoxdé[ os], cx (Olymp. iv). 
4 


Ovyarpés, LxIx (Rhod. Mac.). 
Ovyarpos, same. 

mer pa, : 34 (Smyrn. iii). 

mer pan, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
marpis, 489 (Theb. iv). 


6 
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matpos, pent., 941¢c RM 
4 


(Olymp. v). 
marpos, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 
1 


matpos, 89 (Att. iv—ii). 
eens same. 

ps 95 (Att. ili). 

paaten 189 (Melos iii). 
eee 855 (Atal. iii). 
eae 777 (Salam. iv-ii). 
weit pent., 761 (Aegin. v). 
fe 87 (Att. iv). 

pte es 49 (Att. iv). 

ee 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

ae 932 (Sidon iii). 

see) pent., 505 (Tricca iii). 
eee 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
are pent., 773 (Pantic. Mac.). 
aa 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 
narpé, 260 (Cyr. a1). 

eet 183 (Corc. Mac:). 

Be is 854 (Delos ii). 
Tixpor cos, pent., LXXxI 


(Ephes. iv). 
Obyarpa, 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
3 


Ovyarpa, 205 (Halic. ii). 
3 
métpos, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
1 
“Arpesav, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
3 


Tatpwiov, LIX (Delos Chios vi). 
4 
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marpis, xcvil (Epid. Mac.). matpis, 488 (Tanag. v). 

rarpis, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). niirps, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). . 

matpés, Xt (Att. vi). narpés, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 

riixps(s] pent. ?, 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). anaee 490 (Theb. Mac.). 

matpay, CXvit (Delph. iv). ratol cxxim (Pher. iv), but see 
; p. 198. 


marpas, pent., 938 (Tanag. iv). matpay, 52 (Att. iv). 
3 8 
"Avturarpov, 779 (Chalced. Mac.). mrarpnow, xxxvi (Att. Mac.). 
5 6 3 
“Avtumarpovo, 857 (Rhod. Mac.). zérpév, pent., 773a RM. (Att. iv). 
1 2 3 


TM. 


(tp medial not in compounds.) 


motpov éxAve, 183 (Corc. Mac.). worm, 77 (Att. iii). 
5 6 


IN. 


(tv medial not in compounds.) 
morvias, 774 (Priene iv-iii). morve, ye3 (Att. v). 
morvia, 34 (Att. iv). 
[x ]orve, cxv (Elat. iii). 


mote, 856a prf. (Hypat. Mac.). 
5 


XP. 

(xp 272¢iad.) 
pvhpa xpdvov, 82 (Att. iv). Tooadavi ese (Elat.iv—iii). 
Keivolot xpovots, XCVU; 1. 58 (Epid. iii). 

"2 3 
GE Xpovos, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 
6 
d¢€ Xpvow[v], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
6 : 
TO xpelwv], pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
6 


(xp medial not in compounds.) 
“axpt av, 48 (Att. iii). 
6 
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XN. 
(xv medial not in compounds.) 
"axvipevot, pent., 183 (Core. 
: Mac.). 
és TEXVNL obi, pent., 38 (Att. iv). Texvas, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
TEXVOS, 197a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 


TEXVTS, 39 (Att.. iv). 
TeXVS, pent., xxm (Att. iv). réxvy, 64 (Att. iv). 
Texvyv, pent., 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). rexu| ns |, pent. ?, 780 (Mytil. 
iv-ii). 
KAAMTEXVOL, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). TEXVaS, pent., Lut (Delos ii). 


téxvitOv, 924 (Att. ili-ii). TExvnv, pent., same. 
6 3 


“ixvos ?, 1033 (Att. ili): measure- 
ment uncertain. 


OP. 
(bp initial.) 
ofpa Ppacixdelas, 6 (Att. vi). “dé ppevds, 845 (Att. iii-ii). 
2 3 ae 


Eve ppateo, XXXVI (Att. iv-ii). 
(bp medial in compounds.) 
caoppoowvns, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
peyaddppores 34 (Att. iv). 
Ev6ippovos, 942a RM (Olymp. 


Maenal. iv). 
dipper, pent., Lxxm (Rhod. Mac.). d&ippwv, pent., 932 (Sidon Mac.). 
3 


In 741 (Att. vi), it is not clear whether “AAxippwv or “AAKidpor[os | 
is to be read. , p * 
(hp medial not in compounds.) 


Agpodirns, 784 (Antipol. v). "opp, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
3 5 
Acpod] irne], 809 (Pharos Mac.). “ol p Joa, LXIx (Rhod. Mac.). 
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DN. 


(ov medial not in compounds.) 


dagvas, XCVvi, 1. 19 (Epid. iii). dadvas, pent., 786 (Halic. ii). 
1 


OP. 
(Op initial.) 
onpa Opdowves, pent., 2a RM (Att. vi). 
yaoi Opacvmrodépan, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
(Op medial in compounds.) 
mond piven, pent., 184a RM (Corc. ii). 
(Op medial not in compounds). . 


[dv Jpds "aBpiiv, 936a RM (Lac.v). wrodieOp[ov], 1033 (Att. iii). 
8? 


OA. 
(OX medial not in compounds.) 


a¢OXwv, pent., 926 (Hermione iii). dé0Aos, 936 (Arg. v). 
: i000, 938 a prf. (Theb. iv). 
[az Ja, 846 (Arg. iv). 
2 Phodépor,pent. 8 55 (Atal. iii). 


In 492 (Theb. iv), zpis d€0Ao1s was probably intended ; pis év 
aOXous being on the stone. 


OM. 

(Ou. medial not in compounds.) 
éptOuov, Cxvul (Delph. iv). 
dO 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
ap W[]urjocer, 926 (Hermione i). 
"Tua, cx (Olymp. iv); mistake? 
66 psu, XCVI, 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 
(o)rd6t un 785 (Cnid. ii); not 


certain. 
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ON. 
(Ov znitial.) 
peil¢ Jove Lv ]yr[ ov], 844 (Att. iv). 
ebdaipoot Ovarois, xt (Salam. iv-iii). 
oddpova OviuoKw, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
Baiu[o]va (Alyyrofis} 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
(Ov medial not in compounds.) 
“oOveiaus, 189 (Melos iii). 
IP: 
(yp zvztial.) 
éréheaoe Upson, pent., 740 (Melos vi). 
(yp medial in compounds, etc.) 
Kar aypacperaly pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
dve-ypapopay, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 
(yp medial not in compounds.) 
‘ay| pod], XLV (Aegin. v). 
db yp[é]y, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). ‘al yp Jorép[ av], xiv (Eub. Mac.). 
dbypou, 183 (Corc. Mac.). ‘bypss; pent., 41 (Att. iv). 


DEN. 


(yA medial not in compounds.) 


“ayAady, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 


IM. 


(yp medial not in compounds.) 
Tloypaiov, Lvm (Amorg. vi). 
? 
doypaow, pent., 491 (Orchom. ii). 


mepudaypevor, cxxvu (Sybar. ii). 
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IN. 


(yv medial in compounds, etc.) 


xalo|iy[vyr...], Lxv (Thera vi), if xaciyjrn, LIV (Delos Vax. vi). 
? 3 4 


rightly restored. 
[xa lot’yvyro., LXxv1 (Cypriote). 
6 


Kagtyvytow, 179 (Corc. vi). 
4 5 
kactyvyrn, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
2 8 
Kaotyvytats, 35 (Att. iv). 
4 5 
kaotyvytats, 49 (Att. iv). 
4 5 
KaolyvyTwt, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 
kaotyvyraoww, 82 (Att. iv). 
5 6 
[adroxac |iyyyrwv, pent., XXXVI 
l 2 
(Att. iv—ii). 
aitoxactyvyntot, 772 (Imbr. iv—ii). 
1 2 3 
yeyverat, pent., 875 a add. 
4 : 
(Olymp. iv). 
droyiyvouevors, pent., XxIV (Att. 
5 6 
iv-ili). 
ervytyvop.évou|s |,pent.,XxxI(Att.iv). 
5 6 


(yv medial not in compounds.) 


‘Ayviis, 86 (Att. iv). 

‘apts, 850 (Att. iv—iii). 
“ays, XCV, 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 
cayvsy, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
yore, pent., 855 (Atal. iii). 
‘ayvds, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
‘igri, cxxvit (Sybar. ii). 


arvy|vdlv, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
5 
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BP. 

(Bp initial.) 
T7v0é Bporois, pent., 940a RM (Ol. Samos v). 
riot Bporeis pent., 86 (Att. iv). 
Tpérraua Bp leroy, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
té Pporois, 65 (Att. iv—ii). 
ot b¢ Bpatrar}, pent., 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
tres Bporets, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
orvyéougt Bporot Te, 1033 (Att. iii). 
dyri Bporoio, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). 

(Bp medial not in compounds.) 

Sadi Bpiav, pent,.36. (Atty). “oBpip|omdrpys|, XLIX (Ceos vi). 


DBpiou, pent., XxvilI (Att. iv). 
6 


AP. 
(Sp zzz¢iad.) 
[7 ]ovde Spdpov, 741 (Att. vi). 
8 4 
Té Spdmots, XXII (Att. iv). 
4 
(8p medial after augment.) 
“eSpace, pent., 844 (Att. iv). "edpdpoper, pent., 768a prf. (Theb. 
6 
iv-iii). 
“edpaxey, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 
(8p medial not in compounds.) 
“Wpvadpevos, 773b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
3 
‘ipverat, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
4 


adpe8pov, 924 (Att. iii-ii). "edpas, CXXVII (Sybar. ii). 
4 
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AM. 
(Sp. medial not in compounds.) 
[$]pad{ploovvalJs, pent., 859 
(Tichiussa iv-ii). 
[K Jaduefwu, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
1 2 
Kadpnidos, 932 (Sidon iii). 
4 


AN. 


(8v medial not in compounds.) 


°A didvaiwr, 775 (Att. v). 
2 ? 


(2) IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


KP. 


dpurroxpariay, troch. tetr., XCVI, 


"(Epid. iil). 

Eevoxpitos, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. daxpu, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 
ade : ; 

“axpous, iamb. trim., cx (Helic. veKpaywyor, iamb. tr., 258 


Mac.). (Alena, iii-ii 


KA. 
_ 48€ Kiaropivra, amb. th. 27F [Jéya KA€0S, iamb. tr., CxI 
(Syros iil). (Helic. Mac.). 
““Hpaxdei, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia ili). 
Suatihjs, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv—ii). 
Typivdeas, troch. tetr., same. 
faked lyric, xcvm, 1. 45 (Epid. Fae. 


érixAnow, lyric, same, 1. 51. 
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KN. 
réxvov, iamb. tr., 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
6 


réxvov, iamb. tr., cxvit (Elat. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 


IIP. 
[7]o mptv, troch. tetr., 790 
(Achaia iii). 


IIA. 


alé mAovctos, iamb., 1133 (vase Vv) ; 
2 38.4 
quantity uncertain. 


cP 


matpis, iamb. tr., same. 
6 
warpat, iamb. tr., CxI (Helic. Mac.). 
4 


matpio. “Em, lyric, xcvu, 1. 42 (Epid. iii). 


XP. 
‘0 xpvadrogos, lyric, XCVIy 1. 45 peAtxpov, iamb. tr., cx1 (Helic. 
3 
(Epid. iii). Mac.). 


KOpE xpvookdua, lyric, same, |. 47. 


XM. 
Spaxpjy, iamb, tetr., 1132 (vase iv-ii) ; 


quantity uncertain. 


XN. 
TExvevos, iamb. tr., 93 (Att. iv—iii). 
réxvat, iamb. tr., Cxt (Helic. Mac.) ; 


quantity uncertain. 
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| DP. 
“Eppais ‘Agpodirat, iamb. tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 


PA, 
de Prcyva, lyric, xcviy 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 


OP. 
vided Oprvors, iamb. tr., 246 “aOpet, iamb. tr., 258 (Alex. iii-ii). 
(Bith. Mac.). 
OM. 


f0G pin, iamb. tr., cxt (Thesp. Mac.), 


FP. 
eypaye, iamb. tr., 1099 and cxxxv 


(vases v) ; quantity uncertain. 


BP. 
Sdpnpa Bporois, lyric, xcvu, 1. 53 (Epid. iii). 


BP, 
tape pos, iamb. tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). ere dpape, iamb.tr., 258 Sone ili-ii). 
3 


I have entimerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
are numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer. Untersuchungen, p. 1 flg., and Hartel, Homer- 
sche Studien, 1. p. 80 flg. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
matpias, daxpvoevra, mrelora Tpdraia, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 
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short. long. short. long. | short. long. 
Kp init. 12(6) 4(1) | tp init. 17(5) 2(1) Ov init. 4 - 
TC e1 (2) eo 01) ri. Cae 3(1) med. I - 
Pahl he pe eaee cn. yp init. 1(0) - 
KA init. 4 2 tp med. I I m.c. 2 (0) 
med. 2 a2) 
ae se i oy (t4) ty med. 1(0) 4 
feet 2) (4) yA med. — I 
Xp.init. 5 (4 I 
ep taeds ‘ med. I - yp med. — 3 (2) 
kv init. I - 
v med. 4 9(3) |yvime, 2 12 (8) 
med. 4(3) 7 (6) ; 2 med. — 8 (7) 
: pinit. 2 I 
menu ee Ue) : a mc. . I 4(2) | Bp init. 8(2) - 
ae , s med. 2(0) 2 med. 2(1) 1(0): 
<8 ov med. I I Sp init. 2(1) - 
my divs - ‘ il MC. 0 2(1) 
m.c. 4 Op init. 2(0)  - med. 3 ; 
med. 4 Sal mc. — I 
Sr he Z med. I 1(0) | 8pmed. — 3.(2): 
@\ med. 1 4(3) | 8v med. - I 
Op. med. — 6 





We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that: 
y88 weigh more than krrx $0; and the nasals — especially »— 
more than p and A (Oy, yu, du, dv make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is. 
greater, and so is the proportion of- avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. : 

For instance. In Homer zp makes a short syllable about 253 
times, a long syllable about 1150 times;! against 19 and 10 of the 
inscriptions. Before initial sp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs ; the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60—less than a fourth—are avoidable, in the 


sense explained above ; in the inscriptions 10 of the 17 are avoid- 
able. 








1 An exact count has probably never been made. These figures, partly count 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche’s statistics, 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in Homer. The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot—the places to which this 
shortening in Homer is chiefly confined (Hartel, 1. c. p. 81) —show, 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one ro, the other 14). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucolic caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot 10 cases, 
against 3 in Homer! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
‘and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases); next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly 
in the interior of a word: 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this (‘o KAe7ida, p. 82), 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort. In 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 


A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command, 
demonstrable. 


VIII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 


1. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -e/ys. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases: 


TIpoxAcédas, 182 (Anact. v). EviAcidys, cxv (Elat. iii). 
1 2 
Koppeidas, pent., 492 b prf. (Theb. iv). "EpexSeidar, 852 (Att. ii). 
1 2 
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"OX... fda, 486 (Thesp. v). ‘Arpaday, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv—iii). 
3 . see 
“HpakAcidov, 71 (Att. iv). Aayei8as, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
2 3 


see oe 


“HpaxAcidnv, 239 (Smyr. Mac.). “Aptoreidou, pent., CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
2 3 
“HpaxAcidys, 213 (Delos iv-ii). Alyeidaior, 852 (Att. ii). 
2 3 
The syllable -e- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
“HpakAcidas (2 — = —), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for «, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -ei- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 


in Pindar’s time, if not before.’ TioxAefdas appears in a trochaic 
. dns 1 2 
inscription, 783. 


In 26 Kaibel has written cixhéioe “AvOoxiday, though the same 
inscription has eixAciLov, and 254 ekAsizey. Uncontracted in penta- 
meter cbxhéioay, CXXxIx, and cbxd[ éivar], 21. I note further ekheay, 
pent., 29 (for which ebiche( say with E, 24, is significant) ; Ppacuxdeias, 
6; Oeins, 1037, and Oeiovowy, LuI (but Beordrny, pent., 846) ; “Apyeiuy, 
pent., 466; aidoiny, pent, 13; mipont or pwi, XxXxvIt (see p. 73); 
Yijpat oy or yypai dyn, XLVI ( Yipai in pentameter 519). 

Forms of feminines in -« are Kaddoroi, 56; but EUar Ons, 82; 


Aidots, 34, UWv6o0t, cxvin. 
6 6 


I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 
of a genitive singular in -oo. Places where it is conspicuous by its 
absence are these, all of the sixth century : K[Acof]rov rod, 1 a add. 

4 5 


(Att.) ; [Exe }rduov parpos, 181a add. (Corc.); viod Tra, 179 
3 il 2 
(Corc.) ; rod ‘Meiéios, 181 (Corc.) ; rod Naégfov, LIV (Delos Wax.) ; 
4 4 
Tov Madé[ov], 1098 a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 


examples, O in the rest. 








L epiatoneldn in troch. tetr. Anacr. fr. 114 Bgk.4 (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fr. 
118 (A.P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. 
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Of Sniovs and dacas, and of Zw/dov, we have spoken on p. 73. 


The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
every-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other—that is, of “Avdns, cwdpootvn, or of 
“Aida0, caoppootvn — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms. Aépuiw, 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric éévi, 


ete. Ayriiis, 86, and Eporis, pent. 91 (both Att. iv). Tpw/as (with 
Q) in anapaests 775 a RM, unless this part is prose. By rol o 
“Aonamisy, xCvilz 1. 20 (Epid. iii), the existence of the preposition 
mot = mpds is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 
not two. The Homeric éé- of compounds is avoided. We have 
evKAciay, pent. 29, ebihe(Jav oA. Shula pent. 851, ebrhoins, pent. 
Sy, eVypamrov, LXI, ebrréhepov, pent. Oe eprohspov, pent. 34, and «If 


dare say others. But jixdpou, 85 7. 
2 3 


Uncontracted parry (not Avkéopye) and Av«dep| ye], CxIx 
(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in Aiyeidauoe Avkoiipyos, 852 
(Att. ii); and monn Aukodpyos, xcvn; l. 71 (Epid. iii) ; in both cases 
quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 
improved the rhythm ; see p. 57. 

The form opdovrs (or bpdor ts), 756a RM (Plat. v), is noteworthy 
as being without the factitious assimilation and “protraction” by 
which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 
semblance of the every-day épéyr1, etc. But these mouthed-over 
words meet us elsewhere : Aapopowy, pent., 761 (Aeg, v);? Arpopowy, 
pent., 86 (Att. iv) ; pereropevos, pent., 30 (Att. iii). The occurrence 


of énv in pentameter, Lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 
6 





1 Misprinted Anuwopdwy in Kaibel. 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is ebnAeiy, 
pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). 
The resolution ’Aicoyvdov 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 


2, Of unwritten contraction or ‘synizesis’ I will enumerate all 


the examples. 
Synizesis of ©: 
OiavOeos yevedv, 179 (Core. vi). 
Bepnisios 181 (Core. vi) ; probable: see p. 76. 
neat 8é, Liv (Delos Wax. vi). 
anit logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 
Tlapioddeos dpxovros, 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 
Opacvpapdeos, 778 (Calymn. iv—ii). 
On the other hand, érevs, pent., 184a RM (Corc. ii), like épxev, 
781 (Cnid. iii). ; Z 
Krcopdvdpou, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 
whereas Kiewixn, 809 (Pharos ii) ; @evdore, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.) ; 
Govrino|v], 766 (Att. v). Cp. KAevBovdos, Aevvvce in Anacreon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch. Aufsdize, ii, p. 547. 
Bddexa Peois, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
Ocois pidov, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
Ocots épe (4e-0-2-se), LXXIV (Cypriote). 
XPvs 01s, xcvu; 1. 64 (Epid. iii) ; 
but xpvoiiy, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
Synizesis of ew: 
Acwodixew, tiv (Delos Vax. vi) : HO is written. 


Kpirwvider, 750 (Paros v) : with ew shortened ; see p. 119. 


> 
Exexparideu, 221 (Amorg. iv-iil). 
5 





A xpuoaryideos, XLIX, is only a graver’s blunder. 
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The resolution of -ew of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllabic *Ai8ew and the like; Meleager in Anth. Palat. 
iv, 1, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 


any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 


hae aes end of a trimeter, Lv1 (Amorg. vi). 


The first Saunt Tey not to count, as the other name in the 
inscription is unmetrical: see p.47. The second example is certain, 
but the epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 
epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration maid[a 


Mev ]expdérew in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 
2 3 


something like zad[ds Ty]Aexpdrew would conform better to Fou- 
1 2 3 
cart’s copy. 
GA(A)ewv, LIV (Delos Vax. vi): HO is written. 
6 
gid pent., 768 (Xanth. a 
& 


Resolved in: 
Bovradéwv, 852 (Att. ii); § 


as Fee lotally 3 in literature (H 1, ¢ 191, etc.). 
mapa Oeav, pent., 6 (Att. vi). 
Gedu eee (ze-0-2), LxxIv (Cypriote). 
bei an(ny (ze-0-2), same ; -ews shortened? See p. 55. 
[roo |éon, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
“Hpaxdcov, 859 (Tichiussa iv—ii). 
[éor}t TO xpeissy pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
Kpéwy, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv—ii). 
Aewpépor, pent., Lx (Chios v). 





1 Not AauWayépew, as assumed by Usener, Alter. Verskunst, p. 39, note 22, 
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Synizesis of ea’: 
Baowdéas (= Baorreias), pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
Avoxhéat, cxxu (Phars. v). 
SNe ie bsame: neither certain. 
[Meve]xAca, Cauer, 

Meyaxdeo, 860 (Chios iv—ii). 


With this last compare BaowAy, pent., 846 (Arg. iv), and ‘Eppsovi, 
pent., 926 (Herm. iii). ; 


Synizesis of vw, oe : only in epigrams of the clumsier sort. 
‘Aok(A)amdd xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
Kuzpiov tov, 188 (Aeg. v). 
Snatloges same. 
ieee tov, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
Tvdiov, 26 ‘(At. iv). 
On the possibility of KadAfa, CxxIv, see p. 76.) 
Other cases: all doubtful. 
x0(v) 7a(v)be (ko-o-ta-te), LXxvi (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 
Zi 
vids as monosyllable, 778, is utterly improbable: see p. 46. 


tvs, 760 (Att. v): but see p. 55. ts, contracted, occurs xI. 


Significant, as regards the pronunciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of eo, and the second of ew. It is clear that 
€9 was a dong syllable, consequently that « was not consonantized.? 
The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
from that elsewhere expressed by ev. That -ew, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -ew: see p. 103 near bottom), can be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like xpvoédu dvi oxyjmrper (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we suppose a consonantal e. 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasis. 





1 Compare Seidias Xapuldov vids "APnvaios w émolnoe, Paus. v, 10, 2. 
* Compare ’Apioropdveos odkérs (U — UU — — U _), Pind. Nem. iii. 35- 
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IX. 
HIATUS. 


Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occurs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction in other respects. 

I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations: kat épyaris, 60 ; 
m@t ev, LXXVI; for which see page 46. 


The following cases, before former f-words, are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : 
évOdde of, 86 (Att. iv). 
Tobro dé ol, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
aOdvaro| | oi, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
of} ol, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain. 
Pecpore cae. tin (Delos uy, 
Sh eps, LxIm (Samos Mac.). 
a eiddres, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
© a{va] in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 
The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 


verse. First those in hexameters : 


Foot I. eee, 
(Shorts). ot 8@ éxapvéay, XCvu; 1. 76 (Epid. iti). 
1 2 3 


(ey) pa “Aptoroxpérns, LXXvI (Cypriote). 
(End). Xaipere ot mopuovres, 22 (Att. v). 
Ox €]@ et, cxrx (Delph. iv-iii). 
ie cid Saat , Xxxvil (Att. iv—ii), if verse. 


i 


Foot II. ee 
(Middle). oow dru, 48 (Att. iii). 
2 


peuvapevor evpepyerias, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
1 Nea 4 


«+. @lt ypwi, 552a add. (unknown, Mac.). 
2 3 
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Foot III. 
(Middle). 


(Shorts). 


(End). 


Foot IV. 


(Middle). 


Foot V. 


(Middle). 


(Shorts). 


(End). 


Trreg. 
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6500 dyaGob, 3 (Att. vi): the copy has HOAOI. Seep. 151. 
ees Gr’ ovdys, Cl (Lac. vi-v). 
ibe 8 TOL, ook (Metapont. vi). 
Tap() dB os ook, cxiiv (Thess. vi-v). 
[kp¥]rrw olas, 95 (Att. iii). 
ebpdxGov ext yrpvdd| o]s, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
mene pas, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). 
dvéOynxe “APavatal «], ci (Sparta vi-v): see p. 158. 
Aukdepye epov, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
6 Eepdpous, Ix (Att. vi). 
TH. épxia, 1g (Att. vi). 
To dv) Opwrror, LXxIv (Cypriote). 
Nayais kal paciee 469 (Arg. Mac.). 
Lee pb. 20%, 
eye eral x], 181a add. (Core. vi). 


AvoxA€au €oorao’, CXxII (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 
4 5 


7 d(v)Opare, Lxxvul (Cypriote). 

“ok (A)amld}. 6 pdytpos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
oud! dx (a)pxry, XVI (Att. vi). 

médyra Sota, XXVI (Att. iv). 

TO dx|a|vra, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

dixpe ay 60, 48 (Att. iii). 

é ppor, 936a RM (Lac. v). 


TOV dv8pa Ovjowpor, in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 
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In pentameters : 
[Se ]Eapevwr dperas, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac.). 
1 2 8 
@reTo Oy &yaGds, CXXU (Phars. v) ; uncertain. See App. 
4 5 5 


Furthermore, dpovrid: eioeBias in an unmetrical verse, xxvr. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 


The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
masculine caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.! The poet of 
492, however, said TiwoxAénv instead of TipoxAéa, in order to avoid 
hiatus. — : : ° 2 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 


AGov eit dvdpias, 1097 (Delos vi). 
2 3 4 


In cxxxiv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion : see p. 47. 


x. 


VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 


I. SHORTENING OF -Ql. 


kai. 
1st short. . 
Hex. Foot 1. kal "AmédAwvos, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
2 8 


kat deiuvacrov, 855 (Atal. iii). 
2 3 


F. 2. Kai’ duwpos, CXvit (Elat. Mac.). 
3 


v 
KG. 


drexvov, 184 (Core. ill). 
3 
F. 3. Kal irepduddovs, 41 (Att. iv). 
4 5 
kal’ éuod, 52 (Att. iv). 
4 


v 
Ka 


= 


éraivwv, XXXII (Att. iv). 
4 





1 Another case of this, F €06xu "AXeFrar ns, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, LXXVIII. See p. 77. 
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2d short. 
Hex. 
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F, 5. 


EK. 1: 


15: 2 
Ba. 


vy 
KQ 


= 


dvevkAnros, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

kal dv Hpuedcovs, 492 (Theb. iv). 
kat enayyctday XCVIy 1. 15 (Epid. ili). 
kat eesxeaa same, l. 21. 

Kal dar “Apxadins, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

kal deiapee 1037 (Petil. ii). 

Kal iBaAdss 86 (Att. iv). 


. [K]at 6 KLAR ]pos, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
5 


Kat dyadp, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

kat en eoxatov, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 

Kal “AOjvn, LV (Naxos v).. 

Kal [Tévev], xciv (Olymp. Corin¢h v) : supplement 


from Pausanias. 
kat € edppwv, 936a RM (Lac. v). 
6 


Kai ddedpot, CIx (Olymp. iv). 
6 


kat duatwov, XCIX (Tegea Mac.). 
6 


y 
KQ 


= 


iarpds, 45 (Att. iv—iii). 
oy eS 


y 
KG 


= 


Ev«heidys, cxv (Elat. iii). 
g 
t of, 851 (Rhod. iii). 


KQ 


= 


Kal éooropevouoty, Lim (Delos ii). 
kal elpdvay, xCvi, 1. 24 (Epid. iii). 
Kal doreos, 1042 (Att. vi). 

kal Dcias, 39 (Att. iv). 

kal aiveror, 30 (Att. iii). 

Kal cioeBh, 211 (Syr. iti). 


Nie ea see 
ay kukdiowot, 926 (Herm. iii). 
5 


Pent. 


1st short. 
Hex. 


Pent. 


2d short. 
Hex. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F; 
F. 


F. 


ON 


5. 


Lal 
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Kat civ, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 

Kal eVypamrov, LxI (Chios ii). 

kal ovpayor 1037 (Petil. ii). 

Kat ddvarot, cxxvill (Syb. ii). 

Kau eon, 856a prf. (Hypate Mac.). 
Kal do pddodor, 1135 (vase, Mac.). 
Kal vids, wre: (Att. .v)> 

Kau mero 36 (Att. v). 

kal dv8pa, cx1x (Delph. iv-iii). 
Kal aides, XCVIly 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 
Kal. ane, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

Kal ant cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

Kal olxripor, 2a RM (Att. vi). 

Kat év, 89 (Att. iv—ii). 

Kal SUTERVEN, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
Kal enact 851 (Rhod. iii). 

Sead niiteotrdos. 184 (Core. iii). 


1 2 3 
Kal éyyovots, LXXX (Cedr. iv-iii). 
5 6 


“POL, -ToL, -caL, -cOar, -var 272 verbs. 


Keirat éxet, 63 (Att. iv). 

ropadittat dpethero, 87 (Att. iv); but see p. 50, note * 
[ere }Bcizat dpi yor, cxvui (Delph. iv). 

Ho[8 Jat “ABavatas, LxxI (Rhod. Mac.). 


tixtowat ev, 469 (Arg. Mac.). 
1 2 


épxouat éx, CXXVIII (Sybar. ii). 
i 25 
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Hes: 
F. 4. 
F, 5. 
Pent. F. 1. 
F. 4. 

ast short. 
Hexs Fi 13 
Pent. F: 1. 
F. 4. 

2d short. 
Hex aba 
Bc 


éhrropat neil cx1x (Delph. iv-iii). 

pay eto opsott ne, same. 

adigouat 4dAd, XCVI; 1. 68 (Epid. ii). 
Reha G\Ad, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

wewdsjoe{ evs; 182 (Anact. v). 

Aefrerat dAAd, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

iSpverat 98%, same. 

Poeera Os, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 

értAnoeTat dvBpa, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

ape @, CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 

kerja aici, 6 (Att. vi). 

exopal elvau, cxxvi (Sybar. ii). 

8Lép |kopait ev, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 

olxeral eis, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 

Aefropal] -+-, 85 (Att. iv-ii): shortening certain. 
oixerait i go (Att. iv). 

yiyverat ‘Tnmoxpdrys, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 


Aetrerat AAtKia, XLVI (Chalcis Mac.). 
4 5 6 


2. SHORTENING OF -€t, 
-€L 3d person. 
Od dAci dyjparos, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 
Kopel deprrjor ots, cxv (Elat. iii). 


eet dxos, 488 (Tanagr. v). 


éxel eK, xcIv (Olymp. Cor. v). 
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2d short. 
Hex. F. 2. 
F. 4. 
Pent, B.:4. 
Ist short. 
Flex. He 4. 
2d short. 
Pex, 3. 
Ist short. 
Hex. F. 5. 
2d short. 
Hex, FB. 1. 
F. 4. 
F. 5. 
Pent. Fr. 
F. 4 
ist short. 
Hex. ¥F. 2. 
ieee 


eu dative. 
moXe Os, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 
Aurpéet évOad_e, 86 (Att. iv). 
pio up es (Att. iv). 


moce nv, 61 (Att. iv—iii). 
5 


Other -e’s (?). 
érro(é et ‘In(x)oo|tpa|rov, 8 (Att. vi), not certain. E is 
5 
written : the sound is ‘spurious’ (monophthongal) eu. 


[éx]et [4], 859 (Tichiussa iv—ii), doubtful. 
4 


3. SHORTENING OF -OU. 
-o1 zomin. plural. 
évopacrol dx’, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
5 


dirot ovk, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 

Eevot bene 205 (Halic. ii). 

[xo]pot or aes av8p3[v], 923 (Att v). 
Geo’ dAAor, CXXVI (Sybar. ii). 

(Ely love eoroo| v8]; 758 (Att. v). 

éx| y Jovot ‘Arpaday, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
Sevrepot eOpdpoer, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv). 
péprarot oi, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 


pol, col, tol, ot datives. 
cot dvaé, xx (Att. iv). 
oot apiEouaty xcvu, 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
of drrepy[% ]oravro, 768 (Xanth. iv). 


112 ON 


2d short. 
Hex. F. 1. 


F. 4. 


Pent. F. 1. 


Ist short. 
elo Wasa 


1st short. 
Pent. F. 1. 


2d short. 
Hex, Fi 1. 


F. 4. 


Ist short. 
Hexat se2: 


F. 5. 


Pent. F, 1. 


2d short. 
Eex, seis. 


Pent) B34. 
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TadTd Tot ®, XCVU; 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 
1 2 
rot ipOiuav, 77 (Att. iil). 
2 3 
pot éeorwv, 471 a add. (Sparta iv). 
5 


pot immov, xcvut (Epid. Mac.). 
5 


cot & rt, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
5 


Tot tOpvOn, 852 (Att. ii). 
oe: 


-o. locative. 


"EmiSavpor det, XCVIy 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 


4. SHORTENING OF -au. 
"Hpat ov, 846 (Arg. iv). 
al 


Avoeéir évOdde, 5 (Att. vi). 
1 2 
Kopodiar dvyddwrt, 38 (Att. iv). 
4 5 6 
‘Odvpmiae qvixa, Cvat (Olymp. iv). 
4 5 


&v jpépae..., 768 (Xanth. iv). 


5. SHORTENING OF -n1L, 
i dative. 
Eppa. dyada, 759 (Att. v). 
mhpHe dyad pa, Lx (Samos vi-v). 


abrn eméornger, LX (Chios v) : « omitted ! 
8 


Tuppixnt dru, XLviI (Eub. iv-ii). 


ds Téxvyt oxi, 38 (Att. iv). 
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oyu 2d person. 
2d short. 


Hex. F. 4, €ont dvri, Cxxvil (Sybar. ii). 
5 


6. SHORTENING OF -We. 


Ist short. 
Hex. Fir. dyde “A@nvaiwv, 741 (Att. vi) ; Ol written. 
a! 2 3 


oepviu evi, 750a add. (Paros v). 
Poi Por dvaxr, XCvilp 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
Poi Bar ‘Aye, 786 (Halic. ii). 
F. 3. Teper et éret, 78 (Att. iv—ii). 
F. 5. Buse "A(Onvar], 844 (Att. iv). 
Pent. F. 4. cpt pace, same. 
xwpwx év, 189 (Melos iii). 
2d short. ; | 
Elec Hens [map ]Oéviin “Exodyrov, 752 (Att. v) ; Ol written. 
move ii trmopedoyrt, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 
F.3. Toe "‘Agx(A)arlS}, xcvi (Epid. vi-v) ; Ol written. 
F. 4. éxyBoriu “Ard, L (Delos vi) ; Ol written. 
Ex BOAAL ioxeaipnt, LIV (Delos Vax. vi) ; Ol written. 
éri Kur(r)vAo 40, 484 (Tanag. v) ; Ol written.’ 
‘Arowhymide 58, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
"Aokdamudy iarfjpr, XCVIh 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
8apov Det — XXxXIX (Att. iv), probable. 


ddAG. epOioev, xcIX (Teg. Mac.). 
5 





1 Tt seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
Kaibel writes KitvAa:, but the dialect requires rather -ou. 
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B. 5. 
Pent. F. 1. 


F, 4. 


Ist short. 
Lexa 


2d short. 
Hexen Era: 


ey Bice 786, 83 (Att. iv—ii). 

re dopo os, xx (Att. iv). 

pS "Apreuid, 750a add. (Paros v). 
Suppdar ori, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 


7. SHORTENING OF -€U, 


Zev Odvvree, 743 (Olymp. Lac. vi). 
4 


pev émder, 205 (Halic. ii). 
5 


8. SHORTENING OF -ov. 


I will separate the cases in which simple O is written, from the 


rest. 


Ist short. 
Hex. F. 1. 


EF 3: 
Pent. FF. 1. 


2d short. 
Flex; 2: 


les 
F. 4. 


-ov 7” genitive of o-stems. 
(A.). O is written. 
Agjpvor ar iryabeas, xxvil (Att. iv). 
Kprrol 8 Jou A Jou aro ~ Lxvi (Thera vi). 


xpvood “AOnvaiwv, XXV (Att. iv). 
1 PSE 


-.. Tov EvOuudxov, Iv (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. Unless hiatus. 
rob éy Beis ae (Amorg. iv). 

Anuartorpérot évOdde, 7 (Att. vi}. 

Nagiou e€0XOs, Liv (Delos Vax. vi). 

Anjprpion ae], 753 (Att. v). 

‘Eppoorparoi ‘A BSnpirns, 759 (Att. Addera v). 
‘Aiooxrob tis, 760 (Att. v) ; uncertain; see p. 55. 


Avoyvoiov imméBorov dé, 36 (Att. iv). 
4 5 6 





17TQ=TO is written. 
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1s Navovorpdrov eis Iv (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. 
Pogiov vig, 488 (Tanag. v). 
Pent. F. 1. Zwoivov eoryoay, 54 (Att. iv). 
By 4. Thudiot ev; 743 4 prf. (Att. vi). 
Kayabod dv $[ orepor |, to (Att. vi). 
ToD TEKVOU ebx[ capevov |, 750 (Ath. Vic 


Kaibel’s reading [zp ]és $é[Aov] Aer’, 19, must now be given up 
since Lolling’s re-examination of the stone. 


The following three cases stand by themselves, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 


2d shore. 
Hex. F.2. “Apmrdyov vids (TOYIOZ), 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 8 


F.5. Xpovov viet (OYIE!), cxvi (Elat. iv—ii). 
6 
Pent. F.4. <Aaitov vidv (OYION), 1135 (vase Mac.) ; see p. 72. 
4 5 


In 768 roAéuou, and in CxvI rovede and juOéovs, are spelt with OY. 


(B.) OY is written. 
Ist short. E 
Hex. F.1. Ad[do]b dv’, Lxxt (Rhod. Mac.). 
1 - 
-.-00 dropOyl evn], 84a RM (Att. iii). 
2 3 
F. 3. Qeoddpod éAvpmixev, xcvil (Epid. Mac.). 
3 4 
F.5. avrov ddeApdv, 70 (Att. iv—ii). 
5 6 
Pent. F.1. [Kou ]od dvouxriory[s|, 84a RM (Att. iii). 
1 2 3 


2d short. : ink: 
Hex. F.2. "“Ayeotparov vids, 851 (Rhod. ii). 
2 8 


1 


F.4. “Aowrixod qpavio’, 492 (Theb. iv). 
4 5 
’"AokAnmiod ei, XCVI3 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 
Bovordpov 7AGev, XCVI; 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 


Aopatvérov de, 77 (Att. ili). 
4 5 


116 


Pent. 


2d short. 
Hex. 


Pent. 


2d short, 
Hex. 


Pent. 
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F, 4. 


Vn eke 


FL 1. 


1s 3 


195 Ge 
F, 1. 


Aapal|vérou eK, 189 (Melos iii). 

Atovvoiow ‘Hpaxdedrys, LXxIX (Halic. iv-iii). 
Nixnparov éxxptra, Lit (Delos ii). 

Ree tarp oA Bos, LxxII (Rhod. Mac.). 
Ocoxpéirov ‘Arréhhu, cx (Delos, unknown). 
TloAvKpirov via, 855 (Atal. Mac.). 

sprripo’ emhero, same. 

olipavot dorepdevros, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

Oeod eis, xcvi (Epid. Mac.). 

Lévol¥] ovs, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

++. 0U ce 471 a add. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus. 
[So ]ovorpdrot vis, cxvim (Delph. iv). 

Aiou airyds, 78 (Att. iv—ii). 

Aidxou ek; 846 (Arg. iv). 


vavpaxXou iyen0va, LXV (Astyp. iv—iii). 
4 5 6 


-ov 27 genitive of a-stems. 
(A.) O is written. 
“Apetviod core, Xv (Att. v). 
Kraduidov evade, 34 (Att. iv). 
Srycio ov, 15 (Att. vi). 


(B.) OY is written. 
Popyiot doxijou, 875a add. (Olymp. iv). 
Topyiov eoxer, same. 
Paprdxov aiGai| jou, 214 (Rhen. iii). 


Eppiov dyKwrd, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
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-ov 7272 other words. 
{A.) 0 is written. 
2d short. 
Pent. F.4. i000 ¢[dropiav], 773 a RM (Att. iv). 
5 6 


(B.) OY is written. 
Ist shore. 
Hex. F.1. cov dropOipévov, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
2 3 
F. 3. pov ddourdpe, 255 (Cypr. iv-ili). 


Pent. F.1. [ryA?]ov dueufev, LXIx (Rhod. Mac.). 
1 2 


9. SHORTENING OF -d. 
-G 772 nomin. and vocat. of a-stems. 
Ist short. 
Pent. F.4. Kovpa aveypapopuay, 205 (Halic. ii). 
4 5 6 


2d short. 
Hex. F.3. Oca “Epydvy, 776 (Att. iti-ii). 
4 


F.4. Avvvotd #duxias re, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
Kiana ’c6Ad, 189 (Melos iii). 
Pent. F. 1. Bila aA 38 (Att. iv), voc. masc. 
nent yaorpés, 505 (Trica iii). 
Xp annxlan, "8s (Chid. ii). 
qusevar a oas LXxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
F. 4. sdrépi iplomdr]os, O52, (Att. Ji). 
In 183, ddx[iua] “Aud- has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 
See Kaibel. 


-a 7” genitive of masculines. 
2d short. b 
Hex. F.1. KaddAéa Aiyi6(@)oo, cx (Haliart. vi-v)." 
1 2 8 


[@]adia exyeyas, xLvut (Chalcis Mac.). 
1 2 3 








1] take KadAla as genitive, not as vocative (with Rohl) nor as nominative 
(with G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). The form is not Boeotian, but 
neit? er is mpac(c)’, in the same inscription. 
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’Apxia vids, 856 (Atal. Mac.). 
1 2 
F.4. KaAewrmida cioaro, LXxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
4 5 


F.5. ... dda vivs, 472 (Sparta vi). 
6 


10. SHORTENING OF -1). 


-) 7m nomin. and vocat. of a-stems. 
Ist short. 


Hex. F.5. [ality “Apiorwy, cx (Theb. ii). 
5 6 


2d short. ; 
Hex. F.4. Xatpeotpary nv, 44 (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 


Todutevn evade, 76 (Att. iv). 
Pavoorpary evade, 45 (Att. iv—iii). 
xenorn yun evOdde, 79 (Att. ivi). 
xXpnorn yen 78) 95 (Att. iii). 
Oeopidy ovrore, 60 (Att. iv-ii). 
KexAnpeva oure, 505 (Tricca iii), 
Mynoapxidn dxpopaciorus, 65 (Att. iv-ii) ; vocat. masc.. 
“Apxeor pari) eyyove, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
FB. 5, “Apxeorpéryy 786, same. 
Pent. F. 4. Myr pixy aivopopos, 86 (Att. iv). 
In Krewixy “Eppayépou, 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 


intended. 


- vom -ea. 
2d short. wf 


Hex. F. 1. eboeBq dokyjoaca, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
2 8 
F;.4. eboe Bh dppucadvrrer, 211 (Syros iii), 
5 6 


Pent. F. 4. ovyyevt éxrépusay, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
6 
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1st short. ae 


Hex. F. 5. eé wy éb ayvoi, XCvuy |. 30 (Epid. iii). 
6 


11. SHORTENING OF -q@. 
Ist short. 


Hex. Fir. dyoo ey, 1136 (Att. iii-ii), cewice. 
1 2 


Pent. F.4. p[7|r@ dtéuevos, LXxut (Cypr. Mac.). 
4 e .6 
2d short. 
Hex. F.4. @avuaérd eixdva, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 


F.5. 90 éy® eu, 95 (Att. ili). 
5 6 
Pent. F. 1. Af aye |ro aidotny, ra (Att. yi). 
1 2 3 


12. SHORTENING OF -v (?). 
[dar |wAAD os “Aw..., CXXI (Anactor. vi-v) ; 
2 ? 


unless [da ]|éAAv'’ is to be understood. 


13. SHORTENING OF -¢€q. 
2d short. 
Hex. F.4. Kopwtwvided evyouat, 750.(Paros v). 
eS 5 


Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where Supo- 

videw éoTt cawTyp is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 

Aristides. — A shortening of -ew: must be assumed in Lxx1v, &(v)Opw7re 
4 


edu &d(A) ervx’, unless we suppose aphaeresis in dAA’: see pp. 55 
7 
and 103. eee 
To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 


-at 76, -€l Q, -ot 20, -ev 2; total 107. 
-ai 5, -nt 7, -wt 23; total 35. 
-ov 54, -4 14, -1 17, -w 6;. total gt. 


As in Homer,! the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken as a 





1 For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, Womertsche Studien 
II and III, and the detailed investigation of Grulich, Quaestiones de guodam 
hia us genere in Homert carminibus, Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consonantized, as in ro.’ The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes—the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels — were pronounced when short- 
ened. ‘Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is 1 shortening of -w to about 13 of -a ; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is 1 to 33. So taking -o as compared 
with -o., the ratio in Homer is 1: 26, in the inscriptions 1:13. For 
-du and -n (taken together), as compared with -a, the proportions 
are: Homer 1: 27,” inscriptions 1:64. For -a and -y (together), 
Homer 1:15, inscriptions 1:24. The greatest difference is with 
-ov : -ov to -at in Homer is as 1: 9, in our inscriptions as 1: 12. 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -au, -7, -w1 — just the reverse, 
by the way, of what Hartel’s statement (omerische Studien IKI, 
p. 8)* would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, from 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary.* If it turns out 





1 The entire suppression of the 1, giving, for instance, ea &AAo for iad HAA, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly find this 
in inscriptions. A single case, adr éméotnoev (see p. 112), may perhaps be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

2.So Grulich: Hartel’s figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

8“ Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die ktirzung abnimmt und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausginge beschrankt,” etc. The context shows that by “ diphthong- 
ische ausgange” he means the endings -at, -01, -et, -ov. 

4 I have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and Days. 
These do not bear out Hartel’s statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions. The relative 
frequency of the shortenings of -m, -wi, -w, and -ov is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -n, there is a very small difference on the other side. The numbers 
are: -at 113, -€¢ 9, -01 30, -ev I; -m 9, -wt 135 -1 7, -w 5, -ov 16; -emt T, ~ent I. 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -au, -et, -ov, -ev, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to -au, -nt, -wt by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency —.there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-wt is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -nu or -au The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -o. here occurred to Grulich,} 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -o. does regular duty as dative. It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -o. was a live dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, -w. was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared 
the way for a similar use of -a. and -yt. The other case is that of 
-ov, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel.’ This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -oo. An éxyPddo’ *A7éAXwvos, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of éxnBodrov “A7éAXwvos ; the more so, as the sound of this -ov was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the élision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. This is just what has happened in eioeQq aokycaca and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. 118). In Homer this would 
have been understood as ciceBe’ doxjoaca; compare I 48, X 125. 
At what time we should have to imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our éxyBdAo, would be hard to define. The 





1 Quaestiones, p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -« 
developed itself out of -o. by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

? On this, Gustay Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik, 2d edit., Pp: 339 flg., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

3 Both Hartel and Grulich fall into the serious error of considering -ov as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element. But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -ov, and it is entirely certain that 
this never ‘as a diphthong. 


2 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as O was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with O from those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, the same 
shortening applied to the -ov (O) of masculine a-stems, where there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -y, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 
thus set forth: 






































HEXAMETER. 

I II PE IV Vv 
SS ES) a NY, SMG Ci OEE Pe wp YY, “J eo 
“ou 2 6 20% 12 12 4°9 68 
~€L I a — I - - = oe ; 
| 3 : 
-OL eS, Les a = I 5 ' a 
-OU = AE - - a =a eg (RE 
ay Aa es Say = 0 20 al 
-@L 4 2 = = I I a 8 : = 
a (Tica h Tae a - #£ eae 
-OU 4 I - 3 3 I 2 F 6 
2 ae er ave ae ae | 
a Ae Sargon fia =e 2.5 
45) Pane ee ys Eas ge 

~€w a he aulits eS rte | 

23° 17 | 4 5 19 I5 5 67 13 22 
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PENTAMETER. 
I Il IV Vv 
— WV WY — WW & een, (NAM? DN 
-QL TA 47 - - = (55 a pa 
-€L I = =_- + I I = = 
-OL a 3 - - = 2 a M5 
? 
-O rT i= - - = ores 
“nL ee - - - I a 
-@U eet Ss 22, real gees 
-eU - - - - aft) sice 
-0v 3 4 - + - 7 - - 
-a =4-4 Sah Ss ta pI - - 
-7 = —s — _— =— PA =— a 
-@ = a! a To ae) he 
7 20 aa ase 5 22 == 























These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,’ save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
' frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -y, -71, -w, -w: are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot. In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
would, we should expect, exclude it from the second foot of a pen- 





1 Homerische Studien Il, p. 375- 
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themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact I 
find only two instancesto the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
the second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura of 


the third foot. 


I append the single case of this shortening outside of dactylic 


verse. 
tapy|e jot dvéev, iamb. trim., 746 (Arg. v). 
wae, 


The extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of comment to 
Boeckh, CIG. I, p. 885. It is, I think} the only certain example 
extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 
Kal écAcyor, troch. tetram., xcvi, is more probably understood as 


unwritten crasis ; see p. 126. 


XI. 
CRASIS, WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 


1. WriTTEN Crass. The following cases occur : 

(A.) Ln dactylic verse. 

apeaiou (= 6 °Ap-), pent. xxi (Att. v). 

abrés, xcIx (Tegea Mac.). 

[7 Jobmucdéous, 7 (Att. vi) ; O written. 

obvropiovos (=6 "Euz-), xv (Att. vi), if verse. 

TOUPOY, 52 (Att. iv) ; O written. 

Tobpyor, XCVI; 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

TouveKa, 205 (Halic. ii). 

Tovvojsa, 63 (Att. iv) ; O written. 

Tovvojsa, g2 (Att. iv-ii). 


tavr’, 81 (Att. iv-ii), 
5 
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Taped, pent., 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
TaPqvaias, 1 (Att. vi-v). 

TaDdvaL, pent., Cxxrx (Posid. vi). 
TIP Ns Lx (Samos vi-v). 

KaDayod, pent., ro (Att. vi). 
cahoxdyabiar, xCvl, 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
Kail ro} fone (Petia): 

kage, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

x3 pent., xcv (Olymp. 47g. v) ; XO written. 
xX, pent., 852 (Att. ii). 

Bua, xcvu; l. 79 (Epid. iii). 
mpodreupe, 39 (Att: iv). 


I omit xdmo/, xxv, in a conflate and unmetrical verse. avOpwrot,. 
written by Deecke in xxiv (Cypriote), has no probability. 


(B.) Ln non-daciylic verse. 
TavT pov, iamb. trim., 762 (Att. v). 
Tapy| <i Jou, iamb. trim., 746 (Olymp. 47g. Vv). 
THOT pYTLpdvToU, iamb. trim., 1130 (vase vi) ; for rau Ev-." 


Karronoe, lamb. trim., 1099 (vase v). 


4 5} 
Karoline, lamb. trim., CXxXxV (vase v). 
4 5 


mpovvonoe, iamb. trim., Xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 
8 4 


2. UNWRITTEN Crasis. ‘Synizesis,’ that is, between two words : 
(A.) Ln dactylic verse. 
kat_-Acwrodapov, Xcv (Olymp. 47g. v). 
4 5 


The re before xaf should be omitted; see p. 46. 








1 Rather -avrw, if the vase is really Boeotian. 
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KnevviknEppaydpov, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 
1 2 3 


unless we suppose -vikn (see p. 77). Febéxw Ader orgs in the 


Cypriote inscription Lxxvml is very uncertain: see p. 48 and Appen- 
-dix. Still less probable is wa:_ed in Lxxvi: see p. 46. Of a possible 
éro(/ )et_I(mr)oorp-, we have spoken on p. 79. 

4 5 


In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter’s copy 
read xut[é7o|Oavodcay, rather than xd[zo|@avotcav. The stone has 
5 6 


KAIOANOYSAN. : 
(B.) Lu non-dactylic verse. 
dAAG Kaley povoaus, iamb. trim., cx1 (Helicon Mac.). 
wai_Dreyor, troch. tetr., xcvi, 1. 6 (Epid. iii)." 
‘The old reading [7 ]od_dgvrot Aiov (for rot_atrot) on the well known 


pedestal in Delos, 1097 (Vaxos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
able, but'in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 


It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 


XII. 
ELISION. 


What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written. Such cases, in the 
_following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in | 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 





1 Similarly «al_adliewy, iamb. trim., in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 
5 6 
n. 814. 
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even when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kaibel 
is inconsistent with himself and. untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
‘There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
was impossible. These I have designated as ‘not verified.’ It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked ‘wm.’ These must be considered as well vouched 
for. ; 
A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of . 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain oe are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 


I. ELISION OF -a. 


Verbal Forms. 


BEFORE 
a- yvyer’ avOjuap, xcvi (Epid. 
1 2 3 ‘ 
Mac.). 


e oral] éri, 18raadd. (Corc. érédeka eyevro, troch. tetr., xcvi 
5 4 5 
vi), nearly certain.’ (Epid. iii). 
vixaca EiOvpovos, 942 a RM 
4 5 f 


(Olymp. Jaen. iv). 
n- [Anoo]uc? 7, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
1 2 


o- €Oynka. doiws, XXXII (Att. iv). 
2 3 


Nominative Feminine. 


a- morw dmapynv, 753 (Att.v). [moro “AOavaia, cxv (Elat. iii). 
1 2 1 2 3 





1 The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off; but there 
is hardly room for.an A. 
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BEFORE J , 7 . 
a- qorv ayovey, 856a prf. (Hyp. exovera, dperyy, pent., 60 (Att. iv-i).. 
4 : io ° ee 
Mac.), not verified. dota dpery, 65 (Att. iv-ii), mot 


yevéreaip’ dpyaXéos, pent., Exxxm verified, Kum. 
8 . 5 . * 
(Cyme iii-ii), not verified. Sexvioa dvadaiver, 84 (Att. iv—ii),. 
5 
not verified, Kum. 
pata adyava (— Vv —-—), lyric, 
xcviy, 1. 50 (Epid. iii). 
€- “Hpdider ety pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 
ote €avov, gt (Att. iv). 
3 4 
orépfao “Epéts, 35 a add. (Att. iv), 
3 4 
not verified. 
yat éxdAviav, 51 (Att. iv—ii). 
5 6 
Opérreip evapnpdpe, 856 a pri. 
3 4 
(Hyp. Mac.), not verified. 
Moip €dduacoe, CXxvitt (Syb. ii), 
2 3 
not verified, 
(?) rpaip’ [é]yxrerdvvora, 96 (Att. ivi)? 
5 6 
n- [At]roto” 7Byv, 84a RM (Att. iii). 
4 5 
évérova nAvO’, lyric, xcvty 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 
o- axovo’ dvoua, pent.,6(Att.vi). (?) [xé]woa 67’, cxxt (Phars. vy 
5 6 2 
orépfax oiot, pent., 35 a add. acc. to Cauer: similarly Lol- 
6 tad 


: : ling. . 198. 
(Att. iv), not verified. ing. See p. 19 





1 {t is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut. The stone, now in the Central Museum, has. 
AETPPQIPIFKTE etc., every letter being perfectly distinct. To me it 
seems clear, first that [K is a dittography, K being put in to correct the [; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings wep) 8 ék mpdipn rerdvv- 
ora and meol 5€ mpaip’ éxrerdvvarat, owing to a boggled and indistinct manu- 
script copy, which had been put into the graver’s hands. 
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“BEFORE 
o- Tddawa ddvperar, iamb. trim., 246 
4 5 6 
(Bithyn. Mac.). 
orevagovoa dppavay, iamb. trim., 
2 3 4 
cxvit (Elat. Mac.). 
t- iSovea tepdv, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 
5 6 
v- yata td KdXAzovus, Cx (Theb. ii). 
5 6 
Nouns in -pa. 
a- 


mpayy ayaOdv, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 

ony iyabot, 4 (Att. vi). 

vat ayabo, 4a add. (Att. vi). 

ae eae pent., CXxxrx (Att. v). 

eat aviOpue, pent., 757 a prf. (Thisb. v). 

avdOnp? a[]o, 747 (Delph. Zac. v). 

ae avéOnxe, 761 (Aegina v). 

Suit ards, same. 

dyadw dveOnxev, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

répy dyabfs, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
not perked Kum. 

ovvow. aydpevt, iamb. trim., 258 
ties. iii-ii). 

(?) xeip d[7]o, pent., 214 (Rhen. iii), 


doubtful. 3 
pvny. écopdv, pent., raadd. dyadua “Eppoorpdrov, 759 (Att. 

1 2 4°38 4 

(Att. vi). Abd. v). 


pevap. éuc, CXLIV (Thess. vi-v). 
1 


pvay ér, 486 (Thesp. v). 
1 
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BEFORE 
« pvp’ emi, pent., LxIx (Rhod. iii). 
4 


pve éo| rycev |, pent.y 220 priya. coryoey; Lv (Amorg. iv).. 
(Amorg. iv). 

Ovo, €xxov, 255 (Cypr. iv-lil). 

rap Becyy cboe Betas, pent., 
875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

yedpp erimare, pent., 89 (Att. 
iv-il), not verified, Kum. 

Tepe édaBev, pent., 856 (Atal. 


Mac.), mot verified. 
v- dApa trodeEdpevat, pent., 225 
4 5 6 


(Ephes. Mac.). 


-a Accusative Singular. 


i 


avdp d&yaGdv, pent., 1 (Att. vi). dvdpa d&yaov, pent., cxxm(Phars. v). 
4 5 4 5 
éxovr dvdpa, pent., 69 (Att. iv). Pirotvta dvTipiAotea, 79 (Att. iv— 
ae 1 2 3 
(?) €XOdvr’ dro THA Je, 466 il), not verified, Kum. 
4 5 


(Argos Mac.), not certain. 


maid dyabdv, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
4 5 
e€- rarpid: €[ Anke], pent., CIV bntépa €Onka, XXXII (Att. iv). 
, 1 2 


(Olymp. vi). matpioa évOdde, 23 (Att. iv), nor 
$) ae es 6 
eikay exch pent., 66 (Att. Mac.). verified. 


maarraivovT’ ert, 89 (Att. iv-ii), warépa edxArciLwv, 26 (Att. iv). 

3 4 5 
3 not verified, Kum. TwTHpa edpvxopov, XCVU; 1. 77 

sQ? 9 Nee : L 2 8 
matpid “Exidavpov, lyric, XCvIy (Epid. iii) 
1. 42 (Epid. iii). 
n- KadAioy’ nope, 875 a. add. (Olymp. iv). 
5 

o- xetp” opeyor, XCVU; 1.65 (Epid. iii). 
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BEFORE 


v- maid bro, 184 (Core, iii). dwripa vyveias (_—_UU— —), lyric, 


XCVIy 1. 52 (Epid. iii). 


In 28 one has his choice between zarpid a[t]s (Kaibel) and 


mat pioa [ols (Herwerden). 


-a Neuter Plural. 


a- TavT darodupdpevor, pent., 1 técoap|a]| “APava, 43 (Att. iv), 
( Att. wi); : : certain fram space. 
Tup(p)av’ azo, lyric, 745 (?) eridna a|7 lopw..., LVI 
(Olymp. Syrac. v). . (Amorg. iv), ae certain. 


_ bac’ dperqs, pent. 25 (Att.iv). Baoidea ’Atda0, xxxvil (Att. iv-ii). 
2 3 5 6 


pvp’ drodOipnevouo, 184 (Core. iii). 
1 2 3 

épré@ dp’, 1033 (Att. ili), not 

verified, Kum. 


’OAvpre evikwv, 9402 RM [wavt la éxpares, pent., CXVII 
5 6 4 5 
(Olymp. Samos v). (Delph. iv). 


odpal! eddy, pent., 942a RM [ dy ra [é]xparess, pent., same. 
(Olymp. Jaen. iv). © 

Schorr’ emypyAaicey, pent., 492 
(Theb. i) : 

ddpar’ EXOUoLY, cxIx (Delph. iv-iii). 

&oav <ikeXa,, pent., xxut (Att. iv). 

Tadr’ doxss, 65 (Att. iv—ii), 
Ga verified, Kum. 

tavr” evopioy, 8x (Att. iv-ii). 


(?) wetpar’ [é|qué| we |vov, pent., 
4 5 6 


récoap éreide, pent., 43 (Att. iv). 
4 5 





1 It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 
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BEFORE | 


€- 


= 
1 


- 


dpuor’ cireiv, 78 (Att. iv-il), 
not period Kum. 
TON anaes pent., 851 (Rhod. iii). 
fore nv, pent., 926 (Herm. iil). 
TovT S xx (Att. iv). 
(?) [60° o8[ x], 926 (Herm. iii), 
not Certain, 


(?) «[(Bd}n[AJo [Ee{e}, Cxxx (Syrac. 


v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 
Other Nominal Endings. 

pey dpuore, XCVI; 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 
pey axripevo, pent., 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
TecoapaKovT’ ae pent., 1043 (Att. iv). 
TpidKovT’ crevey, pent., 85 (Att. 

iv-li), not verified, Kum. 
[me][ 7 }pxovd? és, 32 (Att. iv-ii), 

not verified, Kum. 


-a 272 Adverbs. 


GAN’ évi, 179 (Core. vi). 
adn’ éoiderGe, 1098 (Orch. vi-vy). 
GAN’ ért, 932 (Sidon iii). 
GAN’ Ervy’ (a-le-tu-), LXxIv (Cypriote). 
aN o pév, pent., Xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 
adn brérav, cxxvut (Sybar. ii), 

not verified. 
adn’ [o]éx, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
dA tre, pent., 89 (Att. iv—ii), 

not verified, Kum. 
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BEFORE 
a- obveKa dropGineve, 87 (Att. iv), 
€- vex’ eorepavs6n, XXv (Att. not verified, Kum. 
iv), not verified, Kum. eveka, éoxoly|, 52 (Att. iv), nor 
és 70x’ év, pent., 187 (Ithac. denen. Kum. 
: Mac.). 


t= 


TOK AXOv, troch. tetr., xCvm,. 
ox’ 6 mais, XCvu; 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 
eveka. Bpuoey, pent., 774 (Priene 
iv-iii). 
ay airod, Xx (Att. iv). 
cp airan, 1033 (Att. iii), zo 
verified, Kum. 
Shp dv, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
par’ efeias xcvu; 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 
ei? éué, Cxxvi (Sybar. ii), ot 
; verified. 


LS 


dp dacwr, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iil). 
4 


> 


j 


Ho 


eT Uw, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
K dpav, XCVI, 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
ai x eis, troch. tetr., XCVI, 
* (Epid, iii); 
-a 22 Prepositions. 

ay’ ic|pd]y, LXxI (Rhod. Mac.). 
&’ edévvérowo, 856 a prf. (Hyp. 

Mac.) ; ay verified. 
ov épya, S52 (Att it): 


[d]v icxvos, cx (Olymp. iv). 
5 
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BEFORE 
a- Kar’ Alyainy, 779 (Chalced. Mac.).? 
o- Kall 686r, 2a RM (Att. vi). 
a- pel aryepdvos, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
per dorGv, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
n- be pruxias, 75 (Att. iv—iii). 
a- Tap avopi, 80 (Att. iv-ii), zot 
ie Kum. 
e« Tap Edjorovroy, Oxi, (Ath 7). 
Trap. eno8, anap., 775a RM 
(Dodon. Mac.). 
[7 Ja[p| 7p, XLII (Orop. iii), 


not certain. 


3 
1‘ 


w- Tap ov, pent., 95 (Att. iii). 
2 


2. ELISION OF -€, 


-¢ Third Person Singular. 


a- [O/|y airés, 936a RM (Lac.yv) ; ebeAéioe ‘AvBoxiday, 26 (Att. iv). 
elision clear, though restora- pace dyaGd, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 
tion uncertain. : i 
iKpwoe “Acokhymuin, 773 b RM 
(Att. iv—ili), zo¢ verified, Kum. 
ovopase Ar6AXNwY (seus 
lyric, xcvn, 1. 51 (Epid. iii). 
dv One “Agpod| irne], 809 
(Pharos Mac.). 
ore ‘Avriotas, 773 (Pantic. 


Mac.). 
SEC REEE eee tees Wl 


aed dei, iamb. trim., CxI 
5 6 
(Helic. Mac.). 
” 2» .€ / 
eTVX a KnO (fu-ka-), LXXIV 
6 


(Cypriote). 


1 kar? WORE in cxxvil I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires 


kata T &Arcea. 
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BEFORE 
€- cargo” evyvs, 3 (Att. vi). oTnoe évOade, LXV (Astyp. 
F 4 
gota’ émi, 484 (Tanag. v). iv-iii). 
3 


: 


écoras’ “Exevats, cxxu (Phars.v). (?) kdardyoe €ué, iamb. trim., 
(?) [2]orac’ és, Meister in XLV 1099 (vase ¥) ; miswritten 
(Aeg. v), very doubtful. — ha 
lag’ éornol¢], 85 (Att. iv-ii), 
not verified, Kum. ; 
ir én[¢], pent., Xxvmi-(Att. iv). 
nArAvO és, lyric, xcviy]. 39 (Epid. iii). 
eur ebay.ca; 44 (Att. iv-iil), 
not verified, Kum. 


(?) [dar ]odrv és, CXXI (Anact. 7A0e ox 6, XCVI; 1. 62 
vi-v), unless -SAA ds. ~ | (Epide iii). 
éferoing ovk, pent., 759 (Att. Oke d6voyacrorépay, pent., 855 
: om ay ; (Atal. iii), Bees Kum. 
node vid, 492 (Theb. iv). dvéOnxe vids, Cxxv (Laris. iv). 


mapeéowy vBpioat, pent., XXVIII 
5 6 


(Att. iv). 


-e Imperative Singular. 
pev avret, XCVU; 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 
ave a, pent., 750a add. (Paros v). 
xe cimey, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 
oixtip os, pent., 1a add. (Att. vi). 
apia(oy [6], cxm (Haliart. vi-v), 
areibable from space. 


-re, -00e mf :rative Plural. 
fndotr dAAd, 30 (Att. ili). 
1 2 
dor’ ata, 1037 (Petil. 1). 
6 
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BEFORE 


€- 


o- 


_ @ 


ate Cats as 


velaGe eri, pent., 1 (Att. vi). 
4 


[xpd |va6? ddérm, xLvI (Eub. v) : 
1 2 ‘ 


supplement uncertain. 
-e Vocative. 
girrar’ dv8par, troch. tetr., 79  PoiBe ’AwéAAwv(— V — —), lyric, 
‘ (Att. ivi), not veripied, Kum. » xcvily 1. 39 (Epid. itt). 
Exar nBon’ “Arrod)ov, 799 (unknown, 
pir’ "AroAXor, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 
pir ev, re trim., 258 (Alex. 
[él] Ee[4]vddy[ |; Arch. hept., 
187 (Ithaca Mac.). 
NixdBovr€ HeALov, 62 (Att. iv), 
sat Sa K Um. 
[= ]epicape eon 859 (Tich. 
iv-ii). 
dvOpure és, 2a RM (Att. vi). 
Avovuc” ov, Xx (Att. iv). 
-< Dual and Numeral. 
(?) [mev}r° emt, 33 (Att. iii-ii), durdvre dupotp, 87 (Att. iv), nor 


uncertain. verified, Kum. 
| pe, we, ec. 
; ‘ave6[ nxev], 739 (Att. vi). (?) pe [avéGev], pent., 1098a RM 
: al venxc , vit (Att. vi). (Melos vi-v), not certain. 
dvéOn] Kev J, xm (Att. vi). pe dveOinxey, 778 (Calymn. iv—ii). 
ms dvébr] kev, xm (Att. vi). (?)pe dveOnxe, 809 (Pharos Mac.), 
ms dveOnxey, tiv (Delos Vax. vi). not certain: Boeckh omits pe. 
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BEFORE 
a- pe dveOnxey, L (Delos vi). Me dyopatwt, 772 (Imbr. iv—ii). 
6 
be 


Se 


Ey ey =e 


eo 


ESS ESN SES SY es eae 


; dve6| 9 |Le]y, Lx (Sam. vi-v). tyjow oe dxpu dv C3, 48 (Att. iil). 
? ey 6 


dveOnxe, LXXXvI (Corinth. vi). 
dvé| Oy |e, LXxxvil (Corinth. vi). 
dveOnxe, Cxxvi (Metap. vi). 
dveOyxe, Cxxx1 (Olymp. Geda vi). 
dl véOqxe], cir (Sellas. vi-v). 

dv[ <Onk Jev, 755 (Att. v). 
dveOxer 756 (Att. v). 

dveOnner, 926 (Herm. iii). 
dveOyxev, cx (Delos, unknown), 
dperas, 69 (Att. iv). : 

age cxxvi (Metap. vi). (?) Pidwy pe emOLITEY, ain (GAGS, 


éroinoev, XLVI (Eub. v). vl), if verse. 
a SR &ydoi oe “EXAds, 38 (Att. iv). 
1 2 


Negilow, 48 (Att ti). | THBeuat oeity (vv ——), lyric, 
3 


xCvIl, 1. 48 (Epid. iii), 


od éodwoas, XCVI; 1. 75 (Epid. ii). 
6 


we 


2 
tom 


ms 
vs 


7 


STOLE ELDON, same, 1. 67. 

ere [reqs 48 (Att. iii). 

Exel, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

éxe, LXIX (Rhod. Mac.). 

n 7 35 (Att. iv). Oavotody oe 70a, troch. tetr., 79 
J (Att. iv-ii) : 


Va 





1 This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as pe wéet, 
me troincev, etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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BEFORE 


O- 


t- 


pe 6 marnp, 486 (Thesp. v). 

dds be eh, pent., cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

° igpwoe, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 
an verted, Kum. 


(?) pw’ 80d], cvr (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 


68e, évOdde, etc. 


700 dvr’, pent., 2 (Att. vi). - T00€ “Apvidda, 180 (Core. vi). 
760 dpevpes, 740 (Melos vi). 

700 dyad) v (Att. vi). T00€ dyadpar 750 (Paros v). 

768 dyads0. (Att 44): [7 Joide a0, LXXXv (Meg. vi-v). 
700 dyla|Aua, XI (Att. vi). noe dyoped[e], 52 (Att. iv), mor 
TOO cyan 761 (Aeg. v). eats Kum. 


TOO dyaAjso, 756aRM (Plat.v). dd¢ abr dxBwr, pent. ?, 771 (Att. iv). 
700 dyadic, 744 (Olymp. v). oe ‘Apméyon 768 (Xanth. iv). 
TOO. dyahpa 750a add. (Parosv). rode a0dy[a Jrov, pent., same. 
768 darapxny, 754 (Att. v). > 
[7 ]oe 4, cxxu (Phars. v). 
[7 Joo Alooxpos, LV (Nax. v). 
[v6] dveBipxey, 941 CRM (Olymp. v). 
évOdd aviip, 19 (Att. vi). 
ev0ds “AOnvain. pent., 752 (Att.v). 
evbad “AO nvaion, pent., 36 (Att.v). 
700 dyad pa XXXI (Att. iv), zo¢ 
verified. 
708 dyapa, LI (Delos ii). 


709 dwpov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 
6 
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BEFORE 
a- rid dveOyxey, 875 a add. Tijvbe aveOnxe, 938 (Tanag. iv). 
(Olymp. iv). 
Tid dveOnke, 70 (Att. iv-ii). THe dveevro, pent., L1 (Delos 
iti-il 


Toba} dveOnxe, pent., cxvi (Elat.  rivde dvéOnxev, CxLt (Delos, 
iv—iil). aakeeten) ‘ 

Tovd dvdpés, XXVI (Att. iv). 

rotius dvBpi, pent., 845 (Att. iii-ii). Tovdvd_ dv8pav, 24 (Att. iv). 

Towotod dvBpas, pent., 856 a prf. rofelkivSe Endevebens 768 (Xanth. 
(Hyp. Mac.), zo¢ verified. iv). 

evOa8 dyava, xcvil (Epid. Mac.). 

760 éor’, pent., 744 (Olymp.v). déde Eddre, cxvit (Elat. Mac.). 

TOO et 23 (Att. iv), not verified. : 

768 tab, iamb. trim., 210 (Ceos de €AOdvra, 466 (Arg. Mac.). 
iv-iii) , not verified. 

60 éor, 856 (Atal. Mac.), not 
Peried. 

6 EXEL 72 (Att. iv), not verified, 
Kum. 

43 éyd, 95 (Att. iii). 

38 ev0av[aroy |, pent.?, 68 (Att. 
a net veripjied, Kum. 

70d ev, 89 (Att. iv—ii), not verified. 

aby8? tet same, not verified. 

[rj erapo., pent., 183 (Corc. Mac). 

Tac8 Emdavpou, xcvil, 1. 14 (Epid. iii). 

rio’! "Exidavpou, lyric, XCVIy 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 


760 éxavupov, lyric, same, l. 44. 
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BEFORE 
e- T0vd é[od]pa, CxIVv (Elat. Mac.), 
if space one measured, 
Tova: eaiy, jamb. trim., Cx 
(Helic. Mac.). 
evs EXEL 57 (Att. iv-ii). 
[évO 5° eyo, txxim (Cypr. Mac.). 
ip zBave(iy, 58a RM (Att. iv), Tovbe edd pevoa, pent., 850 (Att. 
not verified. iv-ili). 


Tov ervey, pent., 53 (Att. iv), pou rdde edcéas, xcvu; 1. 67 
4 5 4 5 


not verified, Kum. (Epid. iii). 

Tov érvxov, pent., xxv (Att.iv), rodde éruxov, pent., 225 (Eph. 
4 5 4 5 
not verified, Kum. Mac.). 


Tovd éxd[ noe], 773 b RM (Att. 
iv-iii), be verified. 

tdv0 é[orace], crx (Olymp. iv), 
Shen traces of letters. 

THvd éxrice, 844 (Att. iV). 

dv fd8? Uncen 86 (Att. iv). 

THVO [0am pent., Lxxm (Cypr. 
; Mac.), if space rightly indicated. 

(?) ra(v)d erépaca (4a-te-e-), LXXVII 

(Cypriote) » uncertain. 

Tove, éBéuce, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 

760 ereviey, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

TO éypaup| ev, 1037 (Petil. ii). 


n- a “Hpaxdeidyy, 239(Smyr. Mac.). prvi T60¢€ 78s 743 4 prf. (Att. vi). 








1 Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form is to be under- 
stood; i}3 Gaver, not H5e Bdvev. See note 1, on p. 137. 
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BEFORE 


TOO Olraigs, 66 (Att. Mac.). 

os ofro, cxxvit (Syb. ii). 

7ov8 iapdv, XCVIlp 1. ro (Epid. iti). [7s] o[ @ |be te[pujevor. pent., 28 
(Att. iv-iii) ; edie certain. 

THUS iepija, 211 (Syros iii). 

r réde “Yyucréos, 461 add. 
(Meg. vi) 2 
Particle 8€. 

o GXoXOs, pent., Liv (Del. Vax. vi). 

TOE 0 otra, 179 (Core. vi). 

o Berens same. 

7 e ail rots, pent., v (Att. vi). 

ny aGdvaroy, pent. cxxxix (Att/¥). 

7 © avrots, XX (Att. v). 

2? 3? 

s dvrippo[ ra], 21 (Att. v). eyo de ‘Avtiotdrns, 22 (Att. v). 

& dug, same. .: éoru de dlp’ abrau], xvi (Att. v). 


épyjs 8 a{vr’], LX (Chios v). nupytar oe dpGovos, pent., 35 
- 2 2 3 


8 dveOnxev, 757 (Thisb. v). (Att. iv). 
s dperie pent., 39 (Att. iv). Woxiy de dUdvarov, pent., same. 
diooal & ab, a 5 (Att. iv). entra. de dmroppyicéas, 26 (Att. iv). 
iy dvOpsrro.ot, XXVI (Att. iv). pT pos de ‘Apiacribos, 71 (Att. iv). 
iy “Apysiou, 846 (Arg. iv). [mo Aas de dxpor dats, 768 
[7 Jobs o ddAovs, cxvii(Delph.iv). | (Xanth. iv). 
3S dv71| mdXous |, pent., same. ell be “AptoroKAijs, 75. (Att. 
& airdu, pent., 875 a add. iv—iil). 

(olpmip. iv). : 





1 See note 2, p. 167. 
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BEFORE 


a- 0 atrns, XXIV (Att. iv—iii). 
6 


e ‘Ackhamtoy, XCVII, 1. 20 owbels de ‘Aokdymé, 773.a RM 
(Epid. iii). (Att. iv), not verified, Kum. 

e “‘AoKdnmd[s |, XCVII; 1. 60 Typiiy be aplerdy], CxxIv (Pher. 
(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

ry eddxjoayros, xcvul; 1. 74 ow] ppoowvy js de dperis, 55 (Att. 
(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

[7 }is o dperhs, 59 (Att. iv-ii). . os be dperis, Lv (Amorg. iv). 

& dui, cxvu (Elat. Mac.). ons de (d)peris, 56 (Att. iv—ii), 

o dpiOusy, 239 (Smyrn. Mac.). not verified, Kum 


& drovoo pw, Xxx (Cyme iii-ii), év 8& dpyats, 855 (Atal. iii), nor 
5 BS 2 
not verified. verified, Kum. 
& ddyea, pent., same, notverified. dyxwrd dt [d]uduBéBaxe, pent., 
4 2 3 4 5 


8 dyx66, 491 (Orch. ii). 234 (Smyrna iii)? 

o "ApuorrdsBpou, 184a RM Kéopoy be abroict, 772 (Imbr. 
(Core. iii), zo¢ verified. iv-il). 

o dv Onoay, 852 (Att. ii). Bapty 8é azo Secor, 849 (Delph. 

3 dprvyéAaxroy, 205 (Halic. ii). iv-iii). 

8 *AtBao, enter ii). Yuxi 0 aiPépiov, 225 (Ephes. 

o are same. Mac.). 

S Bese We eh cxxvint (Syb. ii), Jnmoxpdrous 8€ dAoxos, pent., 
ae 785 (Cnid. ii). 

« 8 éndra, cry (Olymp. vi) 3 ‘APqvatwy 88 éorepdvwre, pent., 
o SED pent., 9402 RM XXV (Att. iv), 2ot verified, 
Kum. : 


(Olymp. Samos v). 





1 The stone has deperns: the cutter left out a by mistake. 
* The copy AEMM®4., 


3 In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 
Note ypyt37. 
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BEFORE 

e- 0 evkXéicay, pent., CXXXIX evoaiuwy dé eavov, same, zot 
4 5 1 2 8 
(Att. v). verified, Kum. 


o eorqoey, 211 (Syros iii). 
pos & dur’, 44 (Att. iv-iii), nor 
mae Kum. 
Cy edurey, XXXIV (Att. iv-iii), zo¢ 
ee Kum. 
(?)8 aurov, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 
others 8 Aur o |v. 
& édurov, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.). 
s Se lyric, xcviyl. 49 (Epid. (?) 8¢ efrev, Lxxx1 (Didym. vi), 
=) ies hiatus. 
8 eb, cx (Haliart. vi-v). 


& 


ee pent., xcv(Olymp. A7g.v). 


régov & ért, 69 (Att. iv). muotov Oe épywv, 52 (Att. iv), 
4 5 
& éort, pent., 71 (Att. iv). not verified, Kum. 
2 
& év, same. : rovoe O€ ert, 925 (Att. iv). 
2 1 2 


& érawos, Xxvill (Att. iv). 

5 rai 43 (Att. iv). 

re ae pent., go (Att. iv), 
ial ae, Kum. 

8 cixwy, pent., xx (Att. iv). 

(?)o it éxetr, pent., xxx (Att. 
iv), uncertain. 

dis 8 évi, cxv (Delph. iv). 

BeBe & eé, pent., same. 

° Bipods, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

oe Epyyors, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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BEFORE 


e- © é[pyolv, pent., 769 (Eryth. iv). 
4 


dweor O ev, pent., 774 (Priene iv—iii). 
1 2 


tov 8 ért, 66 (Att. Mac.). Avras Se EXaxiorats, 88 (Att. 
5 5 6 
keipat O év, 92 (Att. iv—ii). iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 
4 


& éxredeoat, pent., 85 (Att.iv—ii), 
2 3 . 
not verified, Kum. 
& érdovo[a], 81 (Att. iv-ii).? 
5 


rept 8 éy, 96 (Att. iv-ii) 2 
4 


8 éori, pent., 197 (Rhod. iy-ii). 
rh 8 dis, 552 a add. (unkn. Mac.). 
& ég,pent., 519(Thessalon. Mac.). paTnp de ev oiKo1s, iamb. trim., 
& eépvoay, pent., 183(Corc. Mac.). 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
Goren oy ev, pent., same. 
Gvnoxw 8 év, 490 (Theb. Mac.). 
o ie, oe 
o ae. iamb. trim., cx1 (Helic, 
Moen 
éy & évds, XL (Orop. iii). 
o eavdaiy, xcvu; 1. 64 (Epid. iii). 
8 écopay, xcix (Tegea Mac.). 
a cide, one 


Oe éa[ OX Jes, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 





1 Kaibel tacitly omits this 8; I cannot find out on what authority. Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n. 311, and Kumanudes, all give it. 
2 See note }, p. 128, 
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BEFORE 


€- 


Gd 


ny ds, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

re éexety[ ov}, 926 (Herm. iii).? 

o EiBothov, pent., 205 (Halic. ii). 

8 érépay; 1037 (Petil. ii). 

& érimpoobev, same. 

e ciis one 

& ecerray, cxxvil (Syb. ii), zo¢ 
mer ied. 


& éreBav, same, not verified. 

eds & — same, not verified. 

& Ben. pent., 220 (Amorg. iv). mats 8¢ “HpaxAeidov, 71 (Att. iv). 
e jy, ate cvmt (Olymp. iv). : ; 

& ach, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv—iii). 

& Ge, xcvu; 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

& 7AGes, pent., 932 (Sidon iil). 

e ae 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 


d of, 21 (Att. v). abrw 8 ov, 87 (Att. iv), 2o¢ 
2 1 2 

& of, 23 (Att. iv), not verified. veripjied, Kum, 
2 


& dvoua, go (Att. iv), not verified. ; 

oe an pent., xxv (Att. iv).  éwra. 8& 67Airas, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

ea ee & voy’, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii, 

S Aaya, 254 (Cypr. iv—iii). 

& Sie 189 (Melos iii), mot —kawdov 8 6 (YU Y—v), lyric, 
Bae ty xcvi, 1. 45 (Epid. iii). 


& ovvow’, iamb. trim., 258 (Alex. 
2 f= 


eee one 





1 Not 8 xelvov, as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. 58 and 62. 
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BEFORE 
oO ovvopia, 89 (Att. iv-ii), noz 
verified, Kum. 
8 éciav, same, not verified, Kum. 
2 
oirwes 8 ot, troch. tetr., 783 
1 2 
(Cnid. iv-ii). 
& dvouacOy, lyric, xcvuy, |. 43 
(Epid. iii). 
d dvopacOn, lyric, same, |. 44. 
& ov, troch. tetr., xcvil, (Epid. iii). 
6 
& ov, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 
4 
8 oak, 491 (Orch. ii). 
8 
d Oidurdday, pent., 1135 (vase Mac.). 
2 3 
w- 0 dpoe, XCvu; 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 
: 
8 


” wepoevtwy, lyric, XCvIy 1. 47 vikyoas O€ trrwv, XXII (Att. iv). 
(Epid. iii). pie : 


& iors, 1037 (Petil. ii). melot de immpes, 849 (Delph. 
1 at 28 
iv-iii). 


Oe ixerys, cxxvit (Syb. 11), ot 
verified. 
v- 0 byreay, lyric, xcviy |. 55 (Epid. iii.) 
& voraror, 184a RM (Core. ii), 
not verified, | 
& iro Kodiror, cxxvit (Syb. ii), 
not verified. 
a- ovd aidy, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 


2 


e- 79 ri, 484 (Tanag. v). 


5 


oud’ "Exapuvdvdov, pent., 768 a prf. 
2 3 
(Theb. iv-iii), ot verified. 
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BEFORE 


o- 


Particle 


a- monepoy cpa, 19 (Att. vi). 
[vp |uaxia 7° dv| <Bev|, pent., 
XCIV (Olymp. Corinth Vv). 
Tedreorodixy tT amo, 750a add. 
(Paros v). 


Biorov 7 av€, pent., same. 
3 4 


Xopov t drédeEav, 774 (Prien. 
5 6 


iv—iil). 
trav T dAAwv, pent., 66 (Att. 
2 3 
Mac.). 


wo Ox 


Mac.). 
aidai| lov rT air’, pent., 214 
2 3 4 
(Rhen. iii). 
7 éorepormt, CXXVII (Syb. ii), 
2 3 


not verified. 


« ‘Ayvnis 7’ évOd8e, 86 (Att. iv). 
1 2 
trois T émtyvyvopévor|s |, pent., 
4 5 6 


Xxx! (Att. iv). 


madi T eat, XXIV (Att. iv—iii). 
1 2 
ob 7 Kipdiny, 768 (Xanth. iv). 


ayabfs 7° eéavvoure, pent., 89 (Att. 
3 4 5 


iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 


gpa 7 “AvoAdwv, LXIX (Rhod. 
6 


02 SpuoPedpors, 773b RM (Att. 
iv-lil), not verified, Kum. 

Te. 

ebroAenov TE dperiiv; pent., 34 
(Att. iv). 

puow TE dperijs, pent., 64 
(Att. iv). 

ev TE dv8piv, pent., 62 (Att. iv). 

d\ous TE dOhocpopous, 938 
(Tanag. iv). 

Oespopédpous Te ayvas, 774 (Prien. 
iv-iii). 

dao bai Te dvopas, XCVIlp 1. 15 
(Epid. iii). 

oes TE “Ackhamtér, same, l. 18. 

Ovyroio TE “ADvivaL, 88 (Att. 
iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 

néow Te avTns, pent., 33 (Att. 
iv-ii), Ie. ; 

maidov TE dxcpaia, pent., XLVI 
(Chaleis Mac.). 

mao[é ]-re éraipowoty, pent., 49 
(Att. iv). 

epyov Te &v dpiddal os, XXII 
(Att. iv). 

pedwrds TE evddde, Xxxv (Att. iv). 

[E]ooa TE exowvdvouy, pent., XLII 


(Salam. iv-iii). 
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BEFORE 


e xpnoTav T épywv, 65 (Att. iv—ii), 
4 5 


not verified, Kum. 


potpar tT éAcewvolv |, XL (Att. Kavxdowds te évrds, pent., 773 
oF) 6 2 3 4 
Mac.). (Panticap. Mac.). 


pytpos T evoeBinv, pent., 858 
3 4 5 
(Milet. iv—ii). 
Kaoradiay 7’ éA[a|Bov, pent.,926 mevraérovs Te eix@, iamb. trim., 
4 5 6 3 4 5 


(Herm. iii)." 246 (Bith. Mac.). 
TEKVOLS T EpaTdav, XCVIy 1. 22 trAcioTHY TE Evppooiwn., Pent., 
4 5 1 2 3 
(Epid. i). LXXXIV (Heracl. Pont. iii-ii). 


(?) 7 éore [ y]épas, pent., 249 (Byz. 
5 6 
Mac.), changed by Kaibel. 
y- KaAXicTos tT HyAdioas, pent., 
2 3 4 5 
cxvi (Delph. iy). 
vaov @ ye, 780 (Mytil. iv—ii). 
1 2 


@ yAvov, pent., LXxxut (Cyme 
4 


o- epdv @ de, 89 (Att. iv-ii), mot (?)-Kéa Te ds dSeAHeds, CXXIT 
3 4 
verified, Kum. (Phars. v) ,so Cauer ; probable. 
: Didjs te otv 7, 82 (Att. iv). 
3 4 


dperhe Te ovx, pent., 39 (Att. iv).- 
3 4 


o- “Hpat te ws, 742 (Crissa vi). 
1 2 
t- moved @ iepois, 38 (Att. iv). otai re t{ cov], pent., 35 a add. 
5 4 5 


(Att. iv), xo¢ verified. 
Gucpor époit e lov, LXXxII(Cyme Acpdvas te iepovs, Cxxvil (Syb. 
aig ae 


ili-il), mot verified. ii), not verified. 








1 See note }, p. 137. 
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‘BEFORE 


v- tov & td, same, nor verified. 
5 


a- 


oure aro Saipoviov, pent., 95 
(Att. iii). ; 
er’ ert, 779 (Chalced. Mac.). 
dor! exOpovs, CXXXIX (Att. v). 
ar obdijs, ci (Lac. vi-v). 
Particle yé. 
Tdode y ‘AGavaia, 742 (Crissa vi). 
QC) wy drooreixovrt, xcvu, l. 63 
(Epid. iii) ; - p- 192. 
d y évi, LXxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
(?) evOdde y [<i}oopdovre, 756aRM 
(Plat.v), restoration not certain. 
ehirids a4 78a, pent., 39 (Att. iv). 
(?) iro i npovar, 96 (Att. 
iv-ii), not certain.! 
oes dvdouur’, pent., Li (Del. ii). 


Kal coi ye wpaia, Cxi (‘Theb. ii). 
1 Dans 


Adverbs wore, mpoa0e, etc. 
wor dpiooretuv, pent., 487 . 
(Thisb. v) : 
(?) or dvopos, Lolling cxxi 
(Phars. v), similarly Rohl and 


Cauer: Meister and Fick 
otherwise. 


[7 ]ér° aixuany, 749 (Att. v). 


ovror av, 24 (Att. iv). 
5 





1 It is hard to tell whether [H or TH was originally cut. 
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BEFORE 


€- 


[ov ror’ ématvov, 488 (Tanag.v). «& more éppeta (po-te-e-ve-re-xa) 
5 6 5 6 


Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
(?) ror’ [F]s[Are], 489 (Theb. 
iv), if rightly restored.’ 
Coy ror év, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). old] [mr Jore év[ixww |, 925 (Att. 
iv). 
(?) zor’ ereions (fo-te-), LXXIV 
(Cypriote), if rightly read. 
Tor émeira, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
; tore OAdvpmiot, Cv (Olymp. iv). 
moO tm, 77 (Att. iii). 
(?) moot dp, pent., 744 (Olymp. xabirepBe dyopevet, 234 (Smyrn. 


v), according to the stone, but iii). 
mpoaGa [8]é is sure ; cp. p. 79. 
; mpoobe érerdvOeas, CXxvI (Syb. 

5 6 


ll), not verified. 


3. ELISION OF -o. 
-to Verbal Ending. 
LAA afore dperijy, pent., 21 (Att.v). 
ier’ x05, pent., 36 (Att. v). 


@AeT dwpos, pent., 221 (Amorg. 
4 5 


iv-iil). 
homdoar ards, 858 (Milet. yevero Aiyda (VU Mie) nyric, 
Ro. xCvil, 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 


> lal 
yever dvdpay, Lx (Samos Mac.). geidero dpa Zevs, XCVU; 1. 61 
5 6 


(Epid. iii). 





1 ore [€]é[ Amex] seems possible. 
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BEFORE 
e- dyopever’ ek; iamb. trim., 258 @ixero en, xcvul; 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 
mepiel dour’ eiptora, XCVIy 1. 26 
(Epid. iii). 
évocair’ éorddy, pent., Lit (Del. ii). 
- ; ; (?) os oXeTO oy, pent., CXx 
(Phars. v), acc. to Rohl. 
- élylely}r TOdxi, pent., 187 . 
(Ithac. Mac.). 


érder “Iaowv, 205 (Halic. ii). 
5 6 


The cases [a|va@’ 6 and oder’ €[Kxeivou] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling’s re-examination of the stone. 
-o Nominal Endings. 
a- TOUT dzéveime, UNMetrical verse, 
XXVI (Att. iv). 
ms Tobr ereheoae, pent., 740 
(Melos vi). : 
[dv érn, 74 (Att. iv—il). 
bu" eviKwn; 941 (Att. iii). 
a- (?) evyts bot dyabob, 3 (Att. vi), 
according to copy.’ 
-o 7” Prepositions. 
[a|r dpa, iamb., 1133 (vase v). 


da’ dv[ Sp |Gv, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
6 





1 HOAO]. The stone seems no longer to exist. 6456 is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes 6500, by taking | as: ; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -o in -ow, Bergk on Archil. fr. 77 (Poet. Lyr.* II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. suppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ’s Proleg. ad 
Iliad. p. 135, may be consulted. 

¥ 
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BEFORE 
a- ar ‘Apxadins, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
e ar Evddeovo, 941c RM aro E[ép |vdoras, Lxvi (Thera 
(Olymp. v). ; vi), not certain. 
ar Etpéra, 768a prf. (Theb. 
Bey no verified. 
ap ‘EAAdBos, 932 (Sidon iii). 
n- am ijryaBeas, xxv (Att. iv). 
ar iDewv, pent., 938 a prf. 
(Theb. iv). 
ap perépyss 781 (Cnid. iii). 
a- or dyKet, same. 
tr dpyipov, 855 (Atal. ii), zof 
verified, Kum. 
tm aixpys, troch., tetr., 790 
Cayme iii). 
o- ir 8xGaus, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
o- t7 odivay, 77 (Att. iii). 
- tp UarrOpUiXoU, 183 (Corc. Mac.). 
4. ELISION OF -t. 
elul, dort. 
a- cil dvBpuds, iamb. trim., 1097 
(Del. vi). 
ety avy, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
€ ei éri, 181 (Core. vi). eit Evavopida, 490(Theb. Mac.). 
ee 


éor’ dperas, pent., 744 (Olymp. v). 
éor “AAxaiveros, 856 (Atal. 
3 4 

Mac.), not verified. 
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BEFORE Fi 
e- core “Expecos, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 
o- coe ovup’, 761 (Aeg. v). 
gor ovdey, 492 (Theb. iv). 


Meister’s reading éoor’ *AyéA[aos] in cxxm is not very probable. 
5 6 


- Dative Singular. 
a- Tlad(A)ddt ‘AGavaiat, X (Att. vi). 
KIPUKL ibavdron, Sag (Imbr. 
mekeae 
yovau a 53 (Att. iv), 
Me verified. 
(?) Count Seay 26 (Att. iv), 


probably mistake for copart 


kelvov. 
o- Adparpt otkov, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
3 4 
v- dvakte vil, XCVUy 1. 18 (Epid. ii). 
2 8 


I count out ’AéAAwvi vids, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 
4 5 ' 


Dative Plural. 
e- épveot ehaias, XCVI, 1. 20 
" (Epid. iii). 
elkoot, eT. 
€- «Koo erav, pent., 519 (Thessalon. 


1 


Mac.). 
(?) 8 ér éxew, pent., XXXII 
6 
(Att. iv), very uncertain ; dé 7° ? 
-u in Prepositions. 


a- dvr dperys, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
2 3 








1 On this see p. 38. 
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BEFORE 


a- 


dvr’ ayabiy, pent., 757 prf. 

"(Thisb. v). 

dl vr] dyabis, LX (Chios v).? 

dvr dperas, pent., 856 a prf. (Hyp. 

vet not verified. 

avo ov, pent., XxxII (Att. iv). 

[a] ov, XXII (Att. iv). 

av év, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 

er "Apdboro, 180 (Core. vi). 

er dvdpdot, 35 (Att. iv). 

er dvdpar, 255 (Cypr. iv-—iil). 

ep srt XCvuy 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

er Adperdr, 941 b RM (Olymp. iii). 

er didow, pent., 234 (Smyrn. iii). 

er dpuorepd, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

éx écxarov, 197 a add. (Rhod. 
ves 

er sures pent., 786 (Halic. ii). 

er OA. . cidar, 486 (Thesp. v). 

er wxypio| é |plov], iamb. trim., 
ae (Bith. Mac.). 

7oT ‘Arde, XCVI 1. 9 (Epid. 


ili), unless we assume zr. 








1 Omission of : is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 


oroxnddv. 
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5. Eision or DIPHTHONGS. 
‘BEFORE 


a- xdpitas pot amrédwxaly|, 95 (Att. 
5 6 
iii), unless po. édwxav was 
intended. 
« evoeigac? epya (for -cOa), pent., 
2 A: 


492 (Theb. iv). 

n- Kei “Hpaxdeidys (for xetrar), 213 
1 2 8 
(Del. iv—ii). 


From these lists several interesting facts appear. First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. ‘The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one-third and one-fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated : 


Words not Prepositions. Prepositions. 
-a omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 
mg rte oe) Os “of ERIC writtem 1?) 
-0 £5 15 st 3 -u ee 19 
ot 2 6 - fe) 
387 146 48 


The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was — or might be — partial. 
Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was always sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between 7é3e dyaApa and 763° é&yaApa is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 
hand cdpal driv, pr ap’, mevtykovd ds, bx 6, Tapédwx bPpioa, 
... val 6diryt, 0 dpa, F ‘Exdrnt, 0 78, 0 ydtov, 0 8de, 8 iepots, & tov," 





1 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.? p. 244. 
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& ind, tof in’, cicaP ind, and on the other @y«a dciws, &vexa lopvaev, 
advOnke vids, dvOpwmre ds, TE ayvds, Te abThs, Te Eratpowow, TE olv, TE ws, 
re lepovs, dvaxru vidi, the distinction in the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in odpaé’ éXdv the 
aspirate was written simply because the 2 of éAdv was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the + of sdépar’ ; what was pronounced 
was somat helon. Now if there had been even the slightest vowel- 
sound between the ¢and the 4, no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a 0. 

As among the three vowels a, «, 0, there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect. 
It can hardly be accident that re is written nearly as often as 7’ or @, 
while 6¢ and & are as 1 to 33- I subjoin the figures for the most 
numerous classes : 


-a nom. fem., omitted 13, written 9. -€ 3d pers., omitted 13, written ro. 
-pa, < 21 Sea a8 =€)/ imp. sgapls. 8 ee Ls 
-@ acc. sg., ss II er abo fs -€ vocat., oh 6 ts 4. 
-a neut. pl, ef 17 Wes Betetcs em ons T se 6. 
-a adverbs, iG 21 Sears Gbesetes “am es 59 $203 
-To 3d pers., ‘§ II pe Sepa. en ages ey 328 

Tee, oan ee 30 eo 23. 


The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the elided vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -e of the 3d person, ddc, and 8, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 

















a -€ -0 ot 
Omitted.|Written. || Omitted. Written. || Omitted.| Written. Omitted.} Written; 
Before a- 31 10 99 54 6 2 2 4 
s €- 42 II 120 25 6 I 2 4 
ce n- 6 ~ 12 5 - - - = 
sf o- Io 3 24 II - - 2 I 
«¢ @- - - 4 2 - - - - 
“ t- I x 9 5 2 = = = 
& v- I 3 7 2 I = = I 
int 
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The elisibility of -. in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the -: is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantization of the vowel, 
not suppression. ‘The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fully borne out. The “adato/,” he says, wrote dpvih ’Odveeds in 
full, and not épvuf “Odveeds, “Kar éxOAuv.” As to further traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
the editors —see La Roche, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 127 fig. 
Altogether it is evident that this treatment of dative -. does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: mandi Geroy, pent., Lxrx (Rhod. Mac.), mad! Mires, pent., 
505 (Tricca i). 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form xeié’. 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 


XIII. 
APHAERESIS. 


There is only one clear case of ‘aphaeresis,’ and in that the sup- 
pressed vowel is written : 


Tau étyovov, pent., 781 (Cnid. iii). 
1 2 
The Cypriote inscriptions furnish three more —all problematical. 
Of FeOdyu "AXerorns, LXXvI, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 
3 4 
Of edu ad(A)Y ervy’ a Kyp (or Bede GA(A)’ ervy’ a Kyp), LXXIV, on 
5 6 5 


pp- 55, 103, and 119. Of od ydp 7 émiorais, in the same inscription, 
1 2 3 





1A few additional zes#tmonia may be found in La Roche’s critical editions. 
The passages in which the reading with -. has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: [349 (=P 45), A 259, E 5, K 277, A 544, 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts), 2 26, «€ 62. 
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on p. 74. Kaibel’s reading mpcip| | ‘Krerdvuorat in 96 has no 


adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

Of course we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like éy& xetvyv (1136); not even when the é- is written by mistake, 
as in erapot exrépicay, pent., 183, Tapas éexelveon, 26. 


* 


XIV. 


N MOVABLE. 


1. Of y movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position (@revev “Apys, 
180 ; waow paxapiotos, 26; OjKe 768° avr’, 2; érédecoe T'pdduy, 740), 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 


Wrongly written. 
[aveOy Jev ae 738 (Att. vi). 
dveOyuey Kathovos; CxLI (Delos, unknown). 
err Onxey Oavd(v)rou(v), 9 (Att. vi). 
elrev 8i[ « Javov, LXxxI (Didym. vi). 
eorqoey Tade (unless cornoey rovds), Lv (Amorg. iv). 


fpovricw Sandy, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
1 2 8 


Wrongly omitted, 
poo iArpav, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
eOnyKe Tay OpoAeKT por, same. 
dveOnxe ‘ABavaial |, ci (Lac. vi-v). 
5 


In the last example the omission of the y is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence.? 





* Boeckh guessed 20n1e[v é]av, Kaibel 20nd [we] rd. 
2 See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.,? p. 298. 
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2. At the end of a verse y movable is nearly always written. The 
examples are subjoined. Except where the contrary is stated, each 
case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 
to the stone itself. ‘ ot verified’ means simply that only minuscule 
copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). 


éreOnxev, 5 (Att. vi). 
xatéOnkev, 15 (Att. vi). 
éxronoev, VI (Att. vi). 


éroinoev, XV (Att. vi), if verse. 


[t ]oacw, 25 (Att. iv). 
dvdparrddocwv, 26 (Att. iv). 
dyabotow, 35 (Att. iv). 
vomoucty, same. 
ayaou, 38 (Att. iv). 
éreByoev, 39 (Att. iv). 
éoriv, 61 (Att. iv—iil), zot 
verified, Kum. 


xaovyvytaow, 82 (Att. iv). 


duewervey, Same. 

eOnkev, 86 (Att. iv). 
éxovoty, same. 

érvyev, XXXII (Att. iv). 
dmracw, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
exdAvwpev, 51 (Att. iv—-il). 
éoriv, 48 (Att. iii). 
admactw, 95 (Att. ili). 


Tpizoo.w, same. 

érevéev, 260 (Cyren. ii). 
apamow, 491 (Orch. il). 
percerow, same. 

éacw, 1037 (Petil. il). 


éroinoev, XLVI (Eub. v). 
...otvyotv, LV (Nax. v). 
dveOnx[e}v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
éeorepavwoev, same.” 
érnyAdioev, 492 (Theb. iv). 
eidev, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv—ili), zo¢ 
verified. 
dicey, CXVI (Elat. Mac.). 
éreow, CXV (Flat. ili). 
éoxev, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
aveOnkev, same. 
éxovotv, CXIX (Delph. iv-iii). 
mpoenxev, 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
éréOeuxey, CXXII (Pher. iv—iii). 
Srpopdcw, 184 (Core. iii). 
taxev, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 
él p |u| Olunoeev, 926 (Herm. ili). 
xXopoiowv, same. 
eaotepay| w |oev, same. 
Geotow, XCVMy 1. 11 (Epid. iii). 
dmrAovowv, XCVU; 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
xapiow, 189 (Melos iii), zot verified. 
nAGev, LXI (Sam. Mac.). 
didow, 234 (Smyrn. iil). 
dexadecowv, 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 
et d|ev, 858 (Milet. iv—ii). 
dyaoiow, 249 (Byz. Mac.). 
veépovow, 781 (Cnid. iil). 
éveOnxev, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
éxreLev, 254 (Cypr. iv—iii). 





1 Kaibel wrong. 


2 The N is incomplete on the stone, but certain. 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In 4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain, 
and in 11 the word stands at the end of the epigram. 


N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances: 


eave, 1a add. (Att. vi). éori, 71 (Att. iv). 

€Onxe, 742 (Crissa vi). éori, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 

aveOnxe, CXXvI (Metap. vi). éxape, 851 (Rhod. iil). 

pogatot, 180 (Corc. vi). érédpape, iamb., 258 (Alex. iii-ii). 
€rotet, 179 (Core. vi). KapTaXipourt, CXXVI (Syb. ii), zot 


BeBaxe, iamb., 1133 (vase v) ; verified. 
omission perhaps due to lack 
of room. 


A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -y in dAecev. In 6 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 17, Kaibel’s [xaré]@yxev should be [xaré]@yxe[v]: the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not. 
Sunilarly in piAouo[c], 71. 


3- Respecting the writing of -v movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 


dvéotacey tpecButTdta, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 
2 Rai 5 
eBave(s)y mpoAtrovoa, 58a RM (Att. iv) ; mistake for 
8 


eOaver. 
yéyovev xpynoTH, 95 (Att. iii). 
8 4 
eboreBeow KAnpots, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
2 3 
eruxey TAvxépa, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 
6 


duheBadey TTépvyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
6 
éorw pip, lamb. trim., 210 (Ceos iv-iii). 
Sorey Eevodavros, 851 (Rhod. iii). 
6 


4 / » . 
So [éloraces oxordv, XLV (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like és orjAnu for év oTHAn), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS USED. 


Abbreviations are employed as follows: 


add. . . . Addenda to Kaibel’s Epigrammata. 

pri. . . . Preface to the same. 

RM . . . Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxiv (1879), pp. 181 fig. 
CIA . . . Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

CIG . . . Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

IGA . . . Roehl’s Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 
IBM . . . Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Kum.. . . Kumanudes’ ’Artinjs émvypapat Frircusiot. 
Eph... . “Epnuepls dpxatodoyien. 

Léwy. . . Léwy’s Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer. 


Other abbreviations will hardly need explanation. 


In designating the metres, ex. = hexameter; el.= elegiac; dact. indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; 7.7.= iambic trimeters; Zz. Zz. = trochaic tetrameters; 
el. irr. means that the “pentameters” do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 


In giving the number of verses, the sign + indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. Two numbers (2. 1) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 


Small Roman numerals (vi) mean centuries B.C. 





























Verses. 





NS nN bK A 
H + 


ey HNH NN HHH D 


v 
~ 





yy NNN 
v 


4.4.4. 
2 


3 
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A.— KAIBEL’S INSCRIPTIONS. 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. 
I CIA. 1. 463. Att. vi el: 
1a add. | CIA. Iv. 477 ¢. sg Hi el 
2 Better CIA. Iv. 477 b. G cs el. 
Lowy 395. 
2a RM!| Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant. Mi O el. 
eee Ip 
3 Clann O5. Me i hex. 
4 «466. Lowy 11. ef # dact. 
4a add. | CIA. Iv. 477a. Lowy 18. s uy hex. 
5 CIA. 1. 468. Hs vs hex. 
6 «  « 469. Better Lowy 12. « ce eli} 
Vi eS WY ey, ~ w hex. 
82 eacead Tm eOwwy. Tes ae Ch el. + hex. 
9 eet 7 2- as of dact. 
10 nace 3 5 el. 
Il a7 5: iy ss a 
12 ene 7,0: E uy dact. 
13 « © 477. Better Lowy 8. Cs a el. 
14 SEA 7.3: fe e dact.3 
15 “479: b 4 el. - 
16 EASE ASI se “ el. 
17 “482. Léwy 396. x as el. 
18 e487. a ~ el. 
19 “492. Better Lolling, cr “ hex. 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p- 244 fig. 
20 CIA. 1. 441. Se Vv dact. 
21 cade TBM te Br be os 6 el. 
22 IGA. 368. Att. Aeg. Ks el. 
23 Att. iv Gh iag 
24 CIG. 173. “ «“ el. 














Dane 





* dvOpwme ds (c)retxers kal? 63dv ppacty aN(A)a pevowvdr, 


o7HOt kal oteTipoy ofua Opdarwvos iddv. 


? It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep Jistemon is the artist’s name. But 
[ove aver liothuwy 763 érder ‘In(m)da[tpa}ros (c)fjua seems possible. Compare: 
759, ovk adahs Tdpuos. . 


8 According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. 1. p. 385, 


two logaoedic cola. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre, Go 

25 Rhein. Museum, viii, p.625.} Att. iv el. 4 
26 CIG. 175. Kum. 16. s fs hex. 9 
27 Eph. 545. = s el. 2+ 
28 Rang. 2204. Kuin. 3480. ms iv-ili el. 4 

Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 

p- 386. a 
29 CIG. 1042. « iv-ii dact. 4 
30 Eph. 2565. ce iil el. 6 
31 Kum. 3483. es iv-ii dact. oy 
32 3402. ss Le dact. 2 
33 <0 2408; ud iii-il els 10 
34 | Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. co iv el. 4? 

Kum. 858. 
35 | Kum. 2784. i g el. 4.6 

35a add. a e el, 4.4 

36 Arch, Zt, 1871, ps 20. 5 Vv ele 4 

Kohler, Mittheilungen x 

(1885), p. 366. 
37 Arch. Zt. 1871, p. 28. « iv ely 4. 
38 cea Cae se eh) 27 sé ae el. 4 
39 Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. “ ve el. 4 

Kum. 735. _ 
40 Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. » S iii-ii el. 5+ 
41 Arch, Zt. 1856, p. 139. “ iv el. 2. 
432 | Better Lowy 64. << ¢ ele 4 
44 | Kum. 585. es iv-iil hex. ‘4 
45 |» “ 3406. cs se hex. 2 
46 CIG. 930. bs iv-ii hex. I 
47 Bull. Arch. 1841, p. 59. te iv el. ie 2 
48 CIG. 808. iii hex. |+tiamb.) 6 
49 6 805. a iv el. 4 
50 “800 b. oe Ha el. 2 
51 Kekulé, Theseion, n. 269. ee iv-ii el. Z 
52 Kum. 1412. ne iv el. irr. 3 
53 « 2716, Cp. Herwerden - cs el. 2 

Mnem. x, p. 386. 
B4 * «| C1G, 837: fc ‘ el. 2 



































1 In spite of Kaibel’s assurance, there are distinct traces of a fo 


2.N, 42 falls out: see CIA. 111. 1308, Lowy 550. 


urth verse. 
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Nr, 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age Metre. Verses. 
551 | Kum. 3499. Att. iv-ili el. 4 
56 SOR 30877. « iv-ii el. 2 
57 Kekulé, Theseion, n. 224. « “ el, 2 
58 Rang. 1518. ys y el. 2 
58a RM? di iv el. 2 
59 Bull. Arch. 1874, p. 170, <¢ iv-ii hex. 2+ 
60 CIG, 954. ss i el. 2 
61 Kum. 699. 6 iv-iii ek 4 
62 Bess). se iv el. 4 
63 22076. . el. 2 
64 SelOc2: i s el. 4 
65 “170 and p. 444. iv-il hex. 4 
66 Ross, Demeny. Attika, p. 87. s Mac. el. irr. 3 
67 Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. a iv—-ii el. irr. 4 
68 Kum, 35008 (p. 451). « % dact. 2 
Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 
Oest. x (1886), p. 42. 
69 Ross, Demen v. Attika, “ iv el! 4 
p- 101. 
70 CIG. 747. IBM. 1. 56. iv-ii el. 2 
71 Bull. Arch. 1840, p. 104. iv el. 6 
72 Kum. 3391 8. i a hex. I 
73 “2961. KGhler, Mit- e Yor el. 2 
theilungen x(1885), p. 363. 
74 Kum. 305. oe iv-ii el. irr. 5 
75 CIG. 749. IBM. 1. 92. iv—iii | el. irr. 3 
76 Kum. 3264. « iv hex. ‘i 2 
77 “3074. Ross, Arch. iii els 4 
Aufs. 11. p. 673. 
78 | Kum. 24. < iv-ii hex. oi 4 
79 “3125. * a: hex. |+tt.} 4 
80 3498. Gi: 46 dact. I+ 
81 25455 Bohan aa & hex. + el. 2.2 
82 “3484. Fleck. Jahrb. a iv el.? 4 
1873, p. 810. 








1Tn 1. 2 [év Bidrax yeven |v h Aural pau] 














Tportm@y? Cp. nr. XXXVII. 


248 2ave(e)y Tpodurovoa méaw Kad wnr[ pa ceurhy| 
[Jal KAgos d0dvaror Twppootyns [afer]. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place, Age. Metre. SAN 
831 | Kum. 2777. Completer Att. iv-ii el. 4 
Briickner, Ornament 2. 
form ad. Att. Grabstelen, 
P- 47- 
84 Kum. 3491. ss G el. 4 
84a RM?) Bull. Corr. 1. p. 417. < iii el. irr. 3 
85 Kum. 3500. - iv-ii el. 6 
86 CIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. < iv el. 4 
87 Kum. 3153. Cp. Herwerden, a hex. 4 
Mnem. x, p. 387. 
88 Kum. 2486. me iy-ii el. 4.4 
89 S SLORT. . « el. 8 
go ESS. se iv el. irr. 4 
91 «2856. Bull. Arch. 5 S el. 2 
1841, p. 55. 
92 Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. a iv-il hex. fe 2 
93 @GiGe2322 b; 42: a iv-ili Be i. t. 2 
95? | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 358. o ili el. irr. 7 
Kum. 3151. 
964 | Kekulé, Theseion, n. 57. 6 iv-ii eleinc: 6 
Kum. 1607. 
179 IGA. 342. Corcyra vi hex. 6 
180 349. Ci & hex. 3 
181 gaa a s hex. I 
181aadd.| CIG. 20. Better IGA. 340. ce hex. 2 
182 IGA. 329. Anacto- v el. 2 
; rium 
183 CIG. 1914. Corcyra| Mac. el. 8 




















1 ovx) mémAous ov Xpvody COavuacey eu Blo. H5e, 


| GAAG Téow TE adTHS cwppootr| ny 7 epiArcc]. 


ay7l d¢ ahs HBns, Atovucta, HArKias Te 


rovie Tdpov Kocuel ods méats *AyTi¢|iAos]. 


2 ‘Hpardl ev épatyy mpodr|roio’ 7Bnv [wdards re] 
[@aldpjov aropbru| evn wéeyapa m|poAurodca wel reoxev] 
[row ]od avoutiorn| s Tlepaed |vns OaAdpov. 





3 Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 
That the Phoenician 


merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language dardarisms, least of 


4 On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. 


all ofrm, on which see G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.” p. 396. 
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Nr. 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. Wathen: 
184 CIG. 1886. Corcyra iii el. 8 
184. | Mittheilungen 1. (1877), e ii el. 8 
RM!] pp. 290. : 
187 CIG. 1925. Ithaca | Mac. Arch. hept. 4 
+ pentam. 
188 IGA. 362. Aegina v hex. I 
189 CIG. 2439.- Melos iii el. 10 
197 Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. Rhodes | iv—ii ele eo 
197a | CIG. 2545. = Mac hex. 2 
add. 
198 Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. s iv-ii el. 2 
2032 | Newton, Disc. 1. pl. 95,58. | Cnidos |  iii-ii dact. 4 
Lowy 159. 
205 Rey. Arch. 1864, Il. p. 134.| Halicar- ii el. 8. 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x,} nassus 
p. 389. 
210 =| Eph. 3248. Ceos iv-iii ra I 
211 Lebas Iv. 1896. Syros ili hex. |+i.t.] 4 
213 CIG, 2316. Delos? | iv-ii hex. 2 
214 | Arch, Zt. 1851, p. 295. Rhenea iii el. 8 
219 CIG. Add. 11. 2264 v. Amorgos iv el. 2 
.220 Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 103. Amorgos ‘“ el. 2 
221 CIG. Add. 11. 2264 w. rf iv-iii el. 2 
Kaib. add. p. 519. 
2250 ei CLGZ026, Ephesus! Mac. el. 4 
229a | Better IGA. 495. Erythrae| ~ vi el. 2 
RM? 
234 Monatsber. Berl. Akad. Smyrna lil el. 6 
1874, p. 727- 














5," an 
1 Sora) wey Sexddes oe TeAEoTSKwWY evLaUTOY 
dn kad rpirarou kdKdos eretyev revs 


/ / « 
Mioyouevav POimevoiot, PiAlotiov, dvika evOos 


Matp) modvOphver KdAAuTes ‘ApraAtou, 


daua 8 “Apiotdvdpoio Aedovyx dros kxprtov allcay] 
kal Téxea kpvepat OjKas ev dppaviat, 
"Ayiivos KNuTdv aiua, c¢ 8 boratoy brvov Aol ica] 


mixpds Be Copepas TUuBos eex[ ro Kdver]. 


? Nr. 199 is omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1870, p. 44. 


3 O Ney 6g 


. 745€ o[A]ua whrnp éréOnre Oavdvre 


Pavol |pirn maid) xapiCouévn. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. pear 
235 Monatsber. Berl. Akad. Smyrna iii el. 4 
1874, p. 727. 
239 CIG,. 3326. us Mac el. 6 
240 3328. « ‘s eli 8 
2421 «2168. Bechtel, Col- Mytilene ee el. 5+ 
litz, Dial. n. 217. 
246 Lebas v. 1145. Bithyn. < a ib Us 8 
249 Wien. Akad. 1864 (x11), | Byzant. < el. 4 
p- 49- 
254 Lebas vu. 2802. Cyprus | iv—i el. 4 
255 CIG. 2613. IBM. 11. 389. s oe el. i 4 
258 *AOhvatoy, III. p. 22. Alexan-|  ili-ii dot, 9 
dria 
260 CIG. 5362b. Better Rev. | Cyrenai- ii el. 6 
Arch. 1886 (VII), p. 273. ca 
461a | Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. | Megara vi hex. I 
add.?| xxi, p. 390, n. 230. IGA. 
14. 3 
463a | IGA. 15. Corinth e hex. I 
add. 
4662 | CIG.1141. Newcopy, Mit-| Argos | Mac el. 2 
theil. Iv. (1879), p. 158. 
469 CIG. 1155. pan cs el. 2 
471 a | Mittheilungen I. (1876), Sparta iv. el. 4 
add. Di 233- 
472 IGA. 54. Lowy 22. s vi hex. Lt? 
484 LENG ie Tanagra v hex. I 
486 STAG: Thespiae Ke el. 2 
487 Loy: Thisbe ee el. 2 
488 Hermes viii. p. 422. Tanagra? < el. 4 
489 Lebas 111. 553- Thebes iv el. + hex. 6.1 
490 CIG. 1652. Hs Maen elder, 4 
491 Missions Scientif. 1867, |Orchom. ii el. 8 





p- 498. 




















1 The absence of 1 in the dative atpéorw is dialectic. 


2 The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 


3 From a comparison of Milchhoefer’s new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems probable that the first line should read .. . odbev de 
eaddvr’ amo THA ]e rexev8lev]., 
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Nr. 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. Verses. 
492 Rev. Arch. 1875, 1. p. 110. | Thebes iv el. Fr 6 
Lowy 93 a. 
492b | Rev. Arch. 1875, I. p. 110. i s ely ct 4 
prf. Better Lowy 93 b. 
5051 | Rev. Arch. 1844, I. p. 315. | Tricca iii el. Ae 4 
519 Better Lolling, Mittheil. | Thessa-| Mac. el. os 6 
Vil (1882), p. 225. lonica 
521 CIG. 1966. Si hex. 2 
RED ag) 96) 674: unknown ele 6 
add. (Rome?) 
738 CLAM IASG Att. vi hex. I 
739 Sos ip 343! z hex. I 
740 CIG, 3. IGA.412. Lowy 5. | Melos ¢ el. 2 
741 CTA sg 32. Att. ce hex. ? 2 
742 CIGi 1. GAs 314° Crissa se hex. a) 
743 IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. |Olympia 4 el. 2 
(Lacon.) 

743 aprf.| CIA. Iv. 373. Att. “ el. 2 
744, IGA. 95. Lowy 30b,c. Olympia v el. os 4 
745 CIG. 16. IGA. 510. Olympia se Bie log 733 

(Syrac.) 
740. "\| CIG.29,) IGAY 32: Olympia sé ie Test. I 
(Argos) 
747 IGA. 70. : Delphi See ealnexe ae I 
(Lacon.) 
748 CLAm 34 Att. ss ele be 4 
749 te asa . oF el. ore Sb 
750 CIG,. 24. IGA. 402. Com-| Paros Me el.+ hex.) .. 2.1 
pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, 
p: 391. Lowy 6. 
750a | IGA. gor. “ “ el. 4 
add. 
751 CIA. 1. 403. Léwy 47. Att. €¢ el. +i.t.| 21 
752 SS 37 Ace Ow, 40: es 3 el. 4 
753 Sig O78 sf as el. Ae 4 
754 “ & 382, " ‘ el. Bs 2 














1 504 I omit: it seems not to be verse. See Fick in Bezz. Beitr. v. p- 10, and 
in Collitz, Dial. n. 335. 


2 According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre, aon 
755 GRAS ia 350: Att. Vv dact. 2? 
756 Bip aee e el. 2 
756a | Bull. Corr. m1. 134. IGA. |Plataeae hex. 2 
RM! 143. Lowy 44. 
757 CIG, 1592. IGA. 148. Thisbe rs hex. I 

757apri.| IGA. 284. & us el. 2 
We, | CLA. 1 380. Att. se el. 2 
759 IGA. 349. Lowy 48. Att. g el.tpent. 2.1 

: (Adbdera) 
760 CIA. 1. 398. Att. % hex. I 
761 CIG. 2138d. IGA. 354. | Aegina % el. Bc 2 
762 CLAS E431. Att. « as Tnits I 
763 «418. Lowy 42. i es el. 2? 
764. oO AREAS <e iN dact. ae 
765 « . « 353andadd. Lowy ee = el. 2 
36. 
766 CIA. I. 347. is a dact. 2? 
767 pS 7 < s dact. ? 
768 CIG. 4269 and add. vol. I1.|Xanthus iv el. irr. 12 
Py bE22; 

768 a prf.| Bull. Corr. I. 351. Thebes | iv—-ii el. 6 
769 Better Lowy 59. Erythrae| iv ele 2 
770 Eph. 22. Att. fs els 2 
771 Arch. Zt, 1872, p. 20. es ss dact. 4 

Léwy 62. 
772 | CIG. 2156. IBM. 1. 58. Imbros | _ iv-ii hex. 3 
773 eS 2104: Pantica-| Mac. el. 4 
paeum 
773a | A@hvaov, VI. p. 371- Att. iv el. 4 
RM? 
1[A]duarpols] TOS &yaAua.... +++. es 


evodde Y [<i]oopdovr. cé[ Bas Oecav avépes ode]. 


So Kaibel; 7[@]s dpdovte ce[Bdopioy] Lowy; ¥ [ei]oopdwy tls él reviey| épets 


Foucart. 


2 This epigram must have run somewhat thus: 


lise wi teishcongs Mé|vavd|pos .. . 
[nrABdr lov metpav jyeudvols xaréwr]. 


[wnuorvva|v cwOels dé, "AcKAnME, 76[ vd AeBnra] 


. . . brwober] 


[OjKe ody cis réuevos* Tax didov e[ roplav]. 


IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
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Nr. 
Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. | Age. Metre. Verses. 
773b | “A@hvasoy, VI. p. 137- Mit- | \ Att. iv-iii hex. 4 
RM! | theilungen 11 (1877), p. 241. 
774 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 582.) Priene “s el. 6 
775 CIG. 4702. Egypt iv hex. a8 1+ 
775a | Carapanos, Dodone, plate 22.| Dodona| Mac lyr. 8? 
RM? 
776 Ross, Arch. Aufs. I. p. $3. Att. iii-il hex. 4 
777 CIG. 408. Salamis | iv-ii hex. 2 
778 Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. _|Calymna ol hex. 2 
Lowy 467. See Ditten- 
berger, Hermes XIII. p. 
393; Herwerden, Mnem. 
X, P: 393- 
77 Onn CLGa3 707. Chalce- | Mac el. 8 
don 
780 Conze, Lesbos, pl. Vv. 2. Mytilene} iv-=ii dact. 4 
781 Newton, Désc. 1. pl. 90, 29. | Cnidos ili el. 12 
782 “ Gi “ 96, 65. |Halicarn.) iii-ii_ el. = 6 
783 sf ss “ 90, 31. | Cnidos iv-li i,t. + 2.4 
iui 
784 Comp. Kaibel’s pref. IGA.|Antipolis Vv hex. 2 
551. 
735 Newton, Disc. 1. pl. 89, 15. | Cnidos ii el irr. 4 
786 CIG, 2661. Halicarn. “é el; 6 
7305 econ 2087, Constan-| iv-ii hex. I 
tinople. 


8 Nrs. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published 














Ll... oso kpwoe AcokAnmar Hd% 5uoBdmors 


n t 
mp@Tos idpvtduevos Ouvalaus clas broOhKats. 


cals broOnuoa| bvas 
Boudry tévd er d[ noe 


oo La) Wat, efi ya ay ey fee eh totus, 


2 Zed Awddvns wedéwy 


765¢€ gor ddpov wéumw map’ euod, 


“Aydbwv "Exepidou kat yeved, 
mpdéevor Morocoady 
kal cumpaxov 


Ul a 
€v TpidkovTa yeveats 


€k Tpdias Kacodvopas yeved, 


ZakvyOr01. 





seem too late for our purpose: see especially Kumanudes in °AOHy. VIL. p. 282. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. ee 
790 Rang. 2218. Dyme iii nid toate 8+ 
799 CIG. 1946. Better Wolters,}unknown| ili-ti el. 2 
Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. 
809 CIG. Add. 11. 1837 d. Pharos ii hex. I 
844 See Kaibel’s Add. CIA.u.| Att. iv el. irr. 4 
DD5F 
845 See Kaibel’s Add. —CIG. « iii-ii el. 4 
411, and Add. 
846 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 662.| Argos lv el. 6 
8491 | Lebas 11. 890. Delphi | iv-iii elt 4+ 
850 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 1. p. 174.| Att. us el. irr. 4 
Lowy 75. 
851 Better Lowy 170. Rhodes iii el. 6 
852 CIG. 666 and add. Better | Att. il el. 8 
Liwy 224. : 
8542 | CIG. 2308. Delos « el. 4 
855 > AOhvaioy, I. p. 484. Atalante iii el. 10 
856 Rhein. Mus. xxvii, p. 614. 8 Mac el. 2 
856a | Bull. Corr. 1. p. 120. Hypate ss el. 8 
prf3 
857 Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 609. Rhodes i el. 4 
- 858 CIG. 2884. Miletus |} iv—ii el. 6 
8594 | Lebas v. 243. Tichiussa| “ el. 8 
860 CiGs 2221. Chios | iii-i el. 6 
875 a | Better Frankel, Arch. Zt. 35/Olympia iv el. 4.4 
add. (1877), p- 43- 
923 CIA. I. 493. Att. v eli 4 
924 Better Lowy 533- o i-i1 ele 4 
925 Lebas 1. 85. Correcter is iv hex. 4 
K6hler, Mitth. vit (1882), 
p- 348. 
926 CIG. 1212. Her- iii el. 16 
mione 
932 Lebas vi. 1866.a. Lowy 167.| Sidon es el. 12 
936 CIG. 17. Lebas 11. 108. Argos Vv hex. 2 
IGA. 37. ; 





1 847 and 848 omitted: see Dittenberger CIA. mI. n. 947 and 948. 


2 853 (CIA. ul. 779) omitted. 
8 The third verse should apparently end Adruia piAdmAov{s]. 
4 At end of verse 7: Nuciddo[v mais]? 
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Kaibel, Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. os 
936a | Mittheil. 1 (1877), p. 434. | Lacon. v hex. 65 5+ 
RM! IGA. 62. : 
9377 | Rang. 992. Aphidna|  iv-ti dact. Ae 54+ 
938 See Kaibel’s Pref. Better | Tanagra iv el. oe 4. 
Lowy 119. 

9384 prf.| Lowy 120. Thebes * el, 53 6 
940 Eph. 179. Att. ss Gk atte #) 
940 a | IGA. 388. Léwy 23. Olympia v ely ae 2 

RM (Samos) 
941 Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. Att. iii hex. ne 3 
1859, XVI. p. 98. 
941b | Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 84. |Olympia es el. Ne 6 
RM# Lowy 126, 





1 Rohl thus: 
PANcidxw ravd eixdy’ 2vear d&ya0d Kad ayave | 
[av5]pds dOpRv* d[tapsAradhs 8 Hdn Te Oly airéds 
viras [kad GoptBws kara tpalxuTdrws €6[auac On. | 
[otxouevanx d]t xapr(suev[os cracev rd5¢ capa] 
€vOd5e mais MoAvKAs* GAN Trad T]&1 Kal € eVppwv 
[S€to, pdvat évépwr,] Ads aiyidx[w kdor ceuve]. 


? Probably in elegiacs and so distributed : 


soe ee ew 6 [1] bvadetduevor 
. [Oi]lvfjos év tore 
mavetn er 4 
kal dodixoKporapov yp . 
PYIOY re orddioy ENS 


Sam TOUY |, ear. VEGI INK 


3 EvOuuos Aokpds "Acturréos tpls Odum évikwr, 
eixdva 8 2orncev thyde Bporots écopay, 


4 dde ords 6 Medaoyds ex’ "AA peta. moKa ToKTAS 
Tou Tlodvdedietory XEpaly Epave vduor. 
&uos exaptyOn vixapdpos* GhA& mdrep Zed, 
kal mdAuw *Apkadlar raddy dmerBe KAéos, 
tluacoy d¢ blArmmoy, ds évOdde TovUs Grd vdowy 
‘Tésoapas edOelau maidas exAwe Maxau. 
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Kaibel. Elsewhere Published. Place. Age. Metre. oe: 
941 c | IGA. 99, add. p. 175. Olympia v el. bc 2 
RM?! Lowy 50. 
942a | Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. |Olympia iv el. 56 2 
RM? Léwy 90. (Maenalos) : 
1033 | Kum. 3482. Att. iii hex. 0 23+ 
1037 | Better Journal Hell. Studies} Petilia ii hex. br 11+ 
TP paler. 
1042 | CIA. 1. 522. Att. vi hex. + I 
1043 | CIG. 525. 6 iv el. ate 4 
1097 | CIG. 10. Better IGA. 409.} Delos vi ae abe, | 
1098 | Better IGA. 410. Lowy 7./Orchom.| vi-v hex. oe I 
1098 a| Completer IGA. 12, add. |Olympia ‘ dact. |+it.| 2.1 
RM3 p. 169. Lowy 25. (Melos) 
1099 | CIG. 8154. vase v 6< det I 
1100 | Benndorf, Vasenbilder & i hex. ons I 
XXVIII. n. 24. 
1130 3 vi ae nits 2 
1131 | IGA. 588. lamp iv? pent. AG I 
Ersoy Cl. 545. vase iv-ii ; jamb. ! 2 
tetr. 
1133 | Monum. ined. 11. pl. 44b. “ Me ac late 2 
catal. 
1134 | Ann. inst. 1864, p. 183, 197. “ y-iv hex. Ai I 
1135 | CIG. 8429. Heydemann, se Mac. el. *, 2 
Vasensammlung, n. 2868. 
1136 | Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. Att. jil-ii el.? as 5 























1 ili |rals réy]® aveOnker am evddtoo Kuvickos 
Mavtwéas vikay, marpos exw bvomua. 


2 MouvdAos ZevorAfs vikaca EvOvppovos vids, 
arts mouvorrahay Téa(c)apa cdual’ EAdy. 
3 With Rohl’s supplements : 


Opacuudxouv maides ToD Mail ou év Meyapevar] 
Tat A) Aatadros ral [SrparordAs| we [aveder]. 
ypopav émolet MdAos Kal Bepora Jfis. 


But I incline to think that Ipé@wv, both here and in n, 740, is the artist’s name. 
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B.— INSCRIPTIONS NOT IN KAIBEL’S COLLECTIONS. 
I. 
Att. (Eleusis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, p. 190. On an aarp. 


ad(A)opevos viknoev Ezaiveros ovvexa Tov0E 
HAcee 5. 
Il. 


Att.'vi-v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 


en aro, aia avéOnxe Tiyavdpos 
stetiegs Musab aee? dmapxnv Ta0nvaiar. 


Ill. 
Att. vi-v. Kum. in ’A@jvaov, vu, p. 386. Lowy 419. Not certain that verse. 


- KaAALMAXOS « 
- copia. 


IV. 


Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
what thus: 


[avdpos irra Jrov EvOvudxov Navovorpdrov eipi. 


Vier 


Att. vi. KGhler- in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
in CIA, Iv, 373x.) 


- ns Kat mraides *A[Onva.|iae rod dy[adpa] 
Lorjcav®]* f 8 ailrots ep jova Of yu |d[y éxou |. 


VI. 


Att. vi, bustrophedon. CIA. 1, 344 (cp. Iv, p. 40). Léwy 9. Recognized as 
verse by Benndorf. 


[+++ p’] dvéOnx[ev> A lproroKdis exdnoer. 


VII. 
Att. vi-v. CIA. 1, 352. Lowy 420. 
sitet oleae 6 XoAapy[ evs | 
4 feseen orcas cipyac |uévos épyov 
Psapec aad aveOnk lev arapxyv. 
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VIII. 
Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p..79, n. 1. My supplements. 


*AXkipaxos pw al veOnxe Ards yAavKwzudt Kovpyt | 
edyodnv éoOdod d{aiuovos éxredewy |. 


Ix. 
Att. vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 81, n. 4. 
Neapxos dv| Anke... .-. vi ds épywy drapynv- 
: *Avtynvop éx| dnoev| 6 Etydpous 1[ 68° dyaApa]. 


The second inscription is verse. Kabbadias Edudpouor.... But the name 
Evuapos is improbable, and the text of Pliny (xxxv, 34) is an insufficient guarantee 
for it. ; 


X. 


Att. vi; leftward. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. _ Dedication in one elegiac 
-distich; artist’s inscription in one hexameter. 


XI. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in two hexameters and 
the beginning of another verse. 


XII. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 
XII. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of two hexam- 
eters, with artist’s inscription in prose. 
XIV. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 


of lines. 
XV. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Ends of two hexameters; the second 
the artist’s inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 


XVI. 


Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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XVII. 


Att. vi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kum. 


3476. 
oé ever Oavaros or oe pe evOavaros. 


XVIII. 
Att.v. CIG. 913. CIA. Iv, 477. 
[98° ix lov €or[ nx ev “Aperviov' éore 6 d[p adrau] 
[uvqya Sixaory |ns €lvexa Kal yeveds. 


. XIX. 
Att. v. CIA. Iv, 486. 


"Avriov (or [M]avriov, [®]avriov) 7d8be o7n| pa]. 


XX, 
Att. v. CIA. Iv, 373x. 
-vns Kal mraides dpepl aroe | 
sates at gO LOMEGEEPexet ete 


XXI., 
Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1883, p. 35. 
Tovoe PiAwv av| €Onkev | °A Onvatat T piTooLo Ko 
Gartpacr vkjoas [é]s rédw “Apeciov. 


j 
de ot def > ’ ‘ i rf) ) rp 
“FP ¢ - Ap: AAI, 6 
XXII. é } 


Att. iv. Kumanudes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 
86a pev EM gjvev iepots dvaPyuacw avget 
TOVOE, non & cikwv de Si8wor Kpiouv]. 


v«noas 8& imrwv re Spdpous é, Epywv TE €v auidral ts | 
THY iepav oredavor mat pida Kexporiav. 


Tria KAdpta "Edéceta 
ovvepid| t]. immwt. Umma. 
a] 
XXIII. 


Att. iv. Dragatzes in Eph. 1884, p. 48. KGhler, Mittheilungen 1x (1884) 
p- 284. : 
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i4 7 
rovde vew cor, dvag, Avovicwos etoaro rhe 
\ / / \ / > ” / 
kal Ténevos Ovdev kat Eoav’ eikeAd cot, 
\ ame s a s i. + 
Kal TavT, ov wAovTOY Kpivas ToAVdpyupov avéeuw 
> / c / 
€v Some, ws TO oeBew, Baxye, Ta cot vopipa. 
> @ > / 2 \ 
[a]lvO dv, & Atdvvc’, dv tAaos, otkov Gp avrov 
\ N , 4 \ , 
[kal] yeveny odiCors révta te ody Oiacov. 
is ~ 


/ ; ~ . ’ 
. . gx2¥ 
ot FF, O 


XXIV, 
Att. iv-iil. Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 


(a) mActorou pev Kal dca [7 |porwv ody éryes eratvov, 
Avodv8pov Tibéws “Apxeotpatyn eyyove, Kal vil v] 
[A]etrers color pidovor péyav robov, eoxa 8 abris 

avopi, Aurodoa dos poipidior Oavdrwn. 

(b) etoeBH doxyjoaca Biov Kat coddpovar OviucKw 

fF, a s 5 , 
qvika pot Bvotod popoimov yAGEe TéAos. 
iz. rN cal td ris 

(Cc) wévOos pntpl AuTotca KacvyvyTw Te OTE TE 
madi T ena. Ovyroxw Kat pe XOwv nde KaddrreL, 

n TACW KOH Tots dmroylyvomevots. 
eiut 5€ Avodvdpov TiWéws “Apyeotparyn noe. 


XXYV. 
Att. iv. Kumanudes ’A@jvavoy Ill, p. 595. (O=ouv.) 
"Apximmos Kap Bwvidys 
el tis éy avOpdrros dperns vex eotrepavaby 
A BUX / aw » , 
mAclotov ey petexwv TOO ervxov crepay| ov] 


xpvood* “APnvaiwy d& éoreddvwce TOALs, 
eddaimwv b€ eavov, raidwy maidas Katadecrol v]. 


- 


XXVI. 


Att. iv. Kohler, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 
Tipus icoteAnjs. Nexw Txpvos yuvy. @eddrdr0s icoreAns. 
ei TO KaA@s éotl Oavely Kdpol TodT dreverme THY 
ovde ddos revo(c)wv dye Saimoow Hy ayépactos, 
macw © avOpwiroct rapécyov avevKAntov éuavrd{ v |. 


évtywov xOoviowws Geois imedeEaro ata. 
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an \ / Lid 
Kal éyw Tovd dvdpos epvy Kat TdvTA Opole 


’ 7 
ynpar Kal ppovridu evoeBias evexa. 


See pp. 38 and 47. jan 7 
a oe XXVIE. 
Att. iv. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 131. (O= ov, E= eu.) 
Anjpvov am nyabeas KevOe Taos evOade yaias 
dvdpa pirorpéBarov’ Nuxdpuaxos 8 dvowa. 
XXVIII. 
Att. iv. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 359. (O= ov.) 
Tovs ayabods eorepev "Apys, epidnoe 8 Exatvos 
Kal YHpaL vedTns ov Trapdédwy bBpioa- 
dv Kal T[A]avaddys Syuovs dd rarpidos dpyolv] 
WAP ex[t] wadvdexrov Pepoedsvys Oddapov. 
} fe. £ops (9 
wes, al a? &y 
XXIX. 


Att. v. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 402. 
[ojpa 768 “Epxo[ene]|ve[e ra |rip KdAAaioxpos . é[ Anker | 
XXX. 
Att. iv. Kéhler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 405. 
ynpatav dvocov, ratdas raldwy éridodcar, 
Avo day Karéxe koworadis O¢Aapos. 
XOX, 
Att. iv. K6hler in Mittheilungen vit (1882), p. 222. 
[Ba |diucdys aveOnxev "AOnvaia 768° dyadpa 
bos Tpwrdpyou MpoBadicwos, de od dds 6ABov 


aon \ \ a 33 s 
QUTWL KL TALOLY TOLS T emtyvyvopévou ¢ |. 


XXXII. 
Att. iv. Tapvacods 1882, p. 250. (O=ov.) 
Bedriorn Novpnviov “Hpaxdedris. 


/ + c 4 
wyntépa Ona doiws doiay rots maow idea, 
ae > i \ 
dv dy eddoyias Kat eratvun détds ei. 
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XXXIII. 


Att. iv (?). CIG. roq1. Kum. 3486. IBM. 1, 132. Sroxnddv. x inv. 2 is 
noted as certain by Hicks. 


apie tS Pes OTK tera 
se Se . » [co ]pialv] & er’ exe (?) 
Sones eae matpos nvika TEven 
“ae neue) st WV ETUXEV. 
XXXIV. 


Att. iv-iii. Kumanudes in ‘A@hvatoy III, p. 596. 


el TVA yi) KATEXEL XPNOTHV, Kal THVOE YvVatKa, 
obdeuas OvyTis Aevromevnv apeThe * 
eddatuwv 8 durev Biorov Kal maou obey. 
. es Gidn ..-([BlotrAov. BavOurmidys SxapBwvidys- 
J& Cop.d)- Hil 77 
5 Loo. 
Att. iv. Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (O= ov.) 


épy[d|ris otoa yuvty peidwdds Te evOdde Ketpat. 
Nixapérn. 


XXXVI. 


Att. iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1834, p. 470. 


Stoner 7 |pws ovros dpyiov épyov éviooas 
Pee pélov Toto Aewvidew 
dudw yap Tatpnow dapuverov [aliula}rie... 
GAN 6 pev év Bavois ofix]ee .. . |oo[ us | 


5 avvtpadels or mpovvdynce pov [KaAds |. 
In the fourth line the editor gives o[fx]e[ rat] 7[Av]oto[is], but questions it himself. 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like duree Opiclors (or TeOpactors, 
éydactos). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with rads, although the copy 
indicates no break. 
XXXVII. 


Att. (Rhamnus) iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen Iv (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Lowy, was kindly granted me by Professor KGhler. 
Supplements mine. 


[tpicody 8) ore |ixwv atparov, Seve, ppdleo onpa 
[adrokac |vyvytwv ot yevenv edurov* 

[dv dp’ éy ov [eu orl oly w¥paros BaciAew. At8ao, 
[év Biau] ad AuwapHu Ovpov émrompodurav. 


XXXVIII. 


Att. iv-ii, Kéhler, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), p. 246. ’A@hvasov V, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 


ag ings iar che as ad heen mes AOR ee ee TS 
jpwr edé[duevos ... dveOnxe|v arapynv. 
XXXIX. 


Att. iv. Philios, ’A@fvaioy Vv, p. 321. Liwy 73. 


“AokdAnTa[t] Kuyiourmros Ator[ voiov] “Avaxateds dvé[ Onxev]. | Srpar- 
wvidys érdy| oe]. 


ec oh Tov xaXerod Oo. 
Reena os bapov OeGu..... 
XL. 


Att. Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 


ara eee poipar 7 €deeyd[v] 
eae ais teNce, a wv yn Katéxer POipel vov |. 


XLI. 


Att. Mac. Central Museum. 


Kum. 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 


pvjpa 78 edrux|rov Ovyr| dv 79 |Topos av Spar], 
Hixtirol v, dv Gava. \ros e€ar| vovra Aa |vOv 
Brapid| pov ery’, 7 |oxad[ Nev 


ey Pay te? enue oes ‘0 Pivi nen s 


XLII. 


Oropus iji. Unpublished. Mentioned by Lowy, p. xxii (« 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy 
passage of three verses could be read with a 
were at least four distichs. 
uepis may be hoped for. 


24 135@”), IT am 
and squeeze. A connected 
n approach to assurance. In all there 
The speedy publication of this inscription in the ’E@7- 
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XLIII. 
Salamis, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 534. 
[w]évrov dv Oduis earl rvyelv edSaiuoor Ovyrois. 
[Claod re exowsdvovy, kat pbipuery per jexo. 
pArkias S& wdOov veapas pvijunv Te AuTodca 
cwdppocivyns [a lvov, Aoyyls érwvupiav. 
=) 


> Y 


Cs / j . é 4 é AB / y 
, XLIV. 
Aegina, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 


"EydyAov Tdde capa. 


XLV. 


Aegina, v. IGA. 360. Compare Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), n. 69; Meister, 
Fahrb. fiir Philol., 1882, p. 525. One line of prose precedes. 


[r6vd'] “ABwv Aov [élataces oKordy ay[ pov, ddtra]. 


So Roehl. See p. 160. Meister [@]orao’ és ckomwdv; Cauer [Z]orace ooxordy. — 
The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 
suppose, for instance, [rdv5°] “ABwy AlOov [Bde Karélotaces cxordy ay[pod], or 
[evOdde rév8’] “ABwy AlOoy [éloraces oxordy &y[pod]. 


XLVI. 
Euboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so: 


[kpd vad “Odirne [dpwyot €éAdwp, ols jw’ eoinoer, 
tovde B[orov, Fav ]Oai Supddes, edéapl evos |. 


XLVI. 
Artemision, Euboea, iv—ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen, vi11 (1883), p. 202. 


Ste ae oe eee ae at tuppixynt d0Aw 
Beh ee oc ma |p[ O |evov °A[ yp lorép[ av]. 


XLVIII. 
Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 283. 
yypat on, KXcovxe, Aurav Biov aiverds dorots 
Kelson Tovde peyav TYBov épecodpevos, 
[P]edia exyeyaws, Aurapds b€ To K[Gdlos dricow, 
maldwy TE dakota NelreTar aALKion 
KnXeovixos Pediov. 


v. 3 KAIOS, Lolling ral €]os. 
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XLIX. 
Ceos, vi. IGA. 393. Roehl thus: 
[eixdv’ "AOn|vains xpvoayideos 6Bpimlordrpys | 
[ryvd eérnv roc lonv Srolptjros °A[ Ax |dduas. 
[dde Oedv rpovo|rn, pypdv [6€ pelyadra Pidra 
[éyyet ynyevewv ddplvar’ [dreLopevy |. 
ee supplements, who however reads i inv. 2 Dabs THY xpulony Srad[Acjos 


Alyridjduas. Ly Yh df, of 
L. 


Delos, vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 


Aewaydpas p aveOnxev ExnBdrAw “A7rodAAWVL. 
[de |xal 77]. 


Le 
Delos, ii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 331 . 
‘HpaxAet 768° dyadua KpoBirov ais éveOyx[ev] 


"Aoracts “Ivwrod yeirov. KaAXipoov. 


Lil. 


Delos, iii-ii. Homolle, Rev. Arch. 1884 (3™° série, vol. IV), p.215. Léwy 122, 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings Homolle does not himself vouch for. 


AnALo idpva| avro | AO I rs a OAIO 
epya. TATED. Soe See: t TloAvkp... 
eikOyd Oe. 5 - Xaplov marpos ov... 


épywv aOavatwv tHvde dvéBevto Oeois. 
@owias Tewoixparov. 


LI. 


Delos, ii. Homolle in Monuments grecs, 1879, p. 44. Lowy 147. 


> > 
© paKap, © Bir€ratpe, od Kat Oeloucw gordors 
X 
kal TAdoTHLOLY, avak, edraAdmoror péXeIs, 
Oy \ XN > , / ze a XX > 7 
ol TO Gov eevérovor méya KpdTos, ot ev ev dpvors, 
a be cal ta ny 4 / 
ol 0€ XepGv Téxvas SetKvipevor oherepwv, 
ov / 
ws Tore dvoroAguots Taddrats odv “Apen pettas 
»” 
nAacas oikeiwy roddov VrepOev Opwv ° 
Bie an / + + 
ov evexey Ta0€ Got Nixypdrov exkpita épya 
/ re lal 
Zwoixpdryns Ajrw OjKev ev dppipvrn. 
1 Be te Tee Loy p : » 
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LIV. 


Delos, Vaxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 85. IGA. 
407. Léwy 430. Bustrophedon. 
Nexdvdpn pw aveOnxev ExnBdrwr toxeaipye — 
Govpyn Aewvodicew Tod Naéiov, e£oxos aX(A)ewr, 
Acwvomeveos d& Kacryvytn, “Bpdgov & dAoxos pl jv]. 


At the end, Homolle assumes {e] and another line; Gomperz p[e] as ‘ anadiplosis.’ 


LV. 


Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column, the inscription run- 
ning up and down in 17 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be todS Alsoypos kal “AOhyn. The editor suggests also ém) 
ofula| 1. 1, [aujdveev 1. 14. One might add ody jow or Kladdoladvnotv, end of 
1.15; ... 71 és pulAfs] 1. ro. 


LVI. 


Amorgos, vi. Kumanudes in Eph. 1884, p. 86. Bustrophedon. 
Anpativéerns cut pvnpa THs Aapipaydpew. 


LVI. 
Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen xI (1886), p. 97. Leftward. 
Aniddpas 


Ilvypaiov marépos ... 1... 


LVIII. 
‘ 


Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen x1 (1886), p. 106. 
IN USEIp tact Niet ed cere tay sv s* sesat-) Ss = 
ans O& dperns éridnAa d[7jopw....... 
puna dornoey TOE... ee eee 


LIX. 


Delos, Chios, vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 254. Léwy 1. (Incomplete, IGA. 380a 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain: I give Rohl’s. 


Mexki[ ddys te a |ua xaddly adyaAdp’ éronoe Kat ulds | 
["A lpxeppos BLova |juow éxn6[Aov ioxeaipys | 
ot Xtot, Me Aav jos TaTpwtov aol Tv venovres |. 
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LX. 
Chios, v. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 382. Srorxnddv. 
éodf[s] rool ro [y]vvacxos 6d0v mapa z[ 7 |v8e 76 o[ 7) yo 
Aewhdpov “Acracins éo[ 7 |t xaramOip| ev |ns ° 
épyns & alvr} dyabis Btw . . dys 768 pr[ jy Jo 
ath eméotncev, TOD TapaKolTis Env. 
The dative without 1, air, is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. See RGhl’s note. a, : 
LXI. 
Chios, ii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 


> b 2 \ »” , \ 
Aoracias vadv Te Kal evypartov Oéro poppay 
Avoyevis (o)Topyas avtirivovoa xapu. 
LXII. 


Samos, vi-v. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 
[évOade] Xnpapriys pw aveO[y|xle|v typne ayodApa. 


LXIiil. 
Samos, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 


boa ate = |Tpatwvos 
dyvchat ss Tas . os 7ADev 

Set nha ee Ww dooa ewpye 
EAs pe SPO as dpionra 

i , ey aA 
ava est nae s yévet’ dvdpav 


LXIV. 


Olympia, AZelos, vi-v. IGA. 12a add. (p. 169). Léwy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 1098 a RM. 


' 


[@pacv]udcyou maides 7T[o0 .... 


LXV. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 


[E]iper[ (das xalo}iylvyr ... . 


- 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 
K6[A Jos 6 Kpcro[ BJov[ A ov ard Bl tp |vdoras vea(p)nBav. 
So Rohl. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 


LXVII. 


Thera iv-ii. Weil, Mittheilungen m (1877), p. 65. “ Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift.” The only words legible are rérapra: (end of v. 1) and rotode (end of 
Voge 

LXVIII. 


Astypalaea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 483. 
Koopov “Apns marpidu ornoe évOdde ratda Iidwvos 
Timaydpay, vikns vavpdaxov Wyeudva. 
LXIX. 
Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 


(a) [eixdva Tlappevido|s Ovyarpos ogerépas pe Aanpwv 
[kal Krave pjarnp pvay emt radi Oécay. 
.... ov 0€ pt exer Ténevos Atos, Off |pa 7 "AmdAAwy 
[rnd lod dpeufey EXwv Ex Tupds GOdvaTov. 


(b) [e]ixéva Tlappevidos (o)racev Ovyatpés ple Aanpwv | 


Laclod, Keay perp aco o Jenny ailedie ss 
POY soca let heeay aoe Sessa <td 'e capeyay eve. 
° BL. th PAA tah 4/ Sf 1 
LXX. 


Rhodes, iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1878, p. 617. 
xaipe Supaxocia Mediryn rodrAvKAavte Mevioxwr 
dvopt Gavotca, Tes ovveKa Twppooivas. 
LXXI. 
Rhodes, Mac. Léwy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 


.... AelvoxdAly] BiAi[wrov..... 
. kat “AOavaials Acvdias 
PAGavat Jar Avvdfar cai Aud ..... e 
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Aewoxdéovs Oacicbe [y]e[y|nOoro[s évOdd_ popdav), 
ot[Aev}yidu Kat Sovots [Bp |Oouer|ov oreddvors |, 

Ai[dolv dv icfpo|y dorv [raplacrladdv Apdecor] 
no[O|a “Aavaias dvOepa r...... 

& te pirdlwos Wuxa [rpopvyotca PiAirrov | 
maida [A]{ Olof E]eorw [rpdcderés eott tira]. 


@gwv *Avrioy| evs |. 


LXXIl. 


Rhodes, Mac. Léwy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 


Kad |Ator[p |are xeipa Tooeday 


s kaburepbe dippwv 
oo . . TO Vika. 


... . hepovoa yépas. 
. . . + Kadd|totparov 6ABw0s otkos 
. Kvdid|verp’ al 7 |ddos (?). 


LXXIil. 


Cyprus, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads “Ovasos [’Ovd]ca(v)ros 
(0-a-so-se-0-na-sa-to-se). 

[évO ad? eye xetwar xa pe x[O lov 7d Kaddaret 
["O]vaco|s "Ov |jéc[ay ros pl} |aw didpevos: 
ov yap z[o]vnpos édv, [a ]AAG Sixatdraros, 
tHvd €[6]é[un|v al pleryy tots rapiodow Sdpav. 
KL, A, bs / 
LXXIV. 


Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 68. 


xaipere. 
Kapori gd jvo€ Ka wore, pytw péya* pup ror’ éfelons 
Beois pepe [Ka O]varois épepaueva 7ra(v)TaKdpacros * 
ov yap Tu émiorais, d(v)Opwre, Oetu GdX(A) ervy’ di Kip 
Geois, kupephvar 7d(v)ra re dvOpwrot ppovewt. 
Xaipere. 
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LXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 69. 
TYL® TA(v) Siparo(v) Siuao(v) Tadija(v) ye dupoois. 


LXXVI. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dad.) n. 71. 
eyo 7[ pe] “Apiotoxpérns Ka prev eotacay [Ka |ocyvytou 
peuvapevol edpepyerias Tds mal Ev more éfpeta. 
LXXVII. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Déad.) n. 126. 
@cdvwp Ocoxdéos eKacTa pe wpicerv* 
ai(s) re T0de dyos ovAnoH TO(v) Sdue(v) “Ady 
puoaar. 
pnd dijn Pidwros iva TO a(v)Opdrw. 
The first line is prose: the remainder (an imprecation against the violator of a 
grave) is meant as verse. After oi(s) re two syllables seem to have fallen out. 
LXXVIII. 


Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in Commentationes in honorem 
Theodori Mommseni, p. 689. Deecke n. 88. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is: ‘ 


Awripedo(s) Febdyw “Adegorys xé0(v) td(v)8 érepaca 
(the last word being equivalent to érolnga). ‘The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting xéov. , Compare CXLII. 
LXXIX. 
Halicarnassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Léwy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 


moincev. Makedwv Avovvoiov “HpakAewrys- 


LXXX. 
Cedreae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 
h pdra Kat tavray 6 KAeumrida eicato Nikov 
a a fe 
eikova, TELOE KAVTOM pVGpA Kat GYvyovots, 
C4 , Peer Cee eT a 
Sapov dws OvdevTe Geod yépas ad y €vt vawe 
Hevea a&yyeAdor SBpa Pvarrodias. 
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LXXXI. 


Didymi, vi. IGA. 489. Bustrophedon. 


Ca Herat ee) ,- 5 4 .. » 08 elev Sé[ K ]acov 
MOLLY 5. “o Peyha ene ws TATEpeEs. 
LXXXII. 


Ephesus, iv. CIG. 2984. Léwy 88. 


Ev@nvos Evzeieos. 
[v]ids TlarpoxAéos Aaidados cipydcaro. 


LXXXIIL. 


Cyme, iii-ii. Revue Arch., 1884 (3™° série, vol. Iv), p. 93. 


(a) Locedwviov ict we kodtpov Mévropa Xiov. 


(b) Méevropa rév Xiov Acvooes, Eve, tov 0 bxd pntpds 
Xias, eis "Aidos dda KabeAKdpevor, 
ov Nev 6Ktaéry, Tatpidos 8 arovor du idotoa 
+ € , 305 , , 
Ecivirev 9 yeverep’ éoyadéous Eeviors. 
duporeporor F icov Lewis xpovov Hvuce Motpa, 
> 4 Pie 2¢/ 
cikooarevtacreis F Avov é&€éAurrov. 
Sjpov 8 orépavos muri ppéva pnvvier dvdpos 
aptipvods* Aeirer 0 dAyen watpi Piru 


LXXXIV. 
Heraclea Ponti, iii-ii. Mittheilungen tv (1879), p. 48; corrected v (1880), 
p. 83. 
“Hpdveas ’AAKidda “Hpaxdedr| 7s | 
dppevos hy Eeivowow avip 68e Kar pirlos dorois ], 
“mheoryy Te edppooivne Sdéaly deupdnevos |. 
LXXXV. 


Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen vii (1883), p. 181, 


[7 ]o’8e dard Alaa |s rev dexaralv] dvéOnxav "AO d va. 


LXXXVI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 


Supiov pw dveOnxe Toreddpev|. pavakre |. 


‘ 
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LXXXVII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 
i ereracaa ah Tlor Jedapwve favaxtu. . 
LXXXVIII. 


Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 


.ov p ave[ On |ke Toredan avi axre]. 


LXXXIX. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 
Raiser haere ghee dds xapier(c)av apoppudy. 
RGhl -5o: or -3ac; but dds is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the s. 
‘ XC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA, 20 (63). 
[. . . émayyeiAa|s, TY d& dds Xapier()av [ dbopp.ay |. 
ACI. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 
yee dvé|Onxe [Tore Sav ¢[dvaxre]. 
i OOS tv d& [ds xaplecoay apopudy |. 
axcis 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108a) add., p. 171. 
[. .. élayyetAas, 7d dé Sols xa |pico(o)av dmourdy. 


XCIII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 


[May |dporvAou Tdde capo. 


XCIV. 
Olympia, Corinth, v. IGA. 26a add., p. 171. Cp. Paus. 5, 10, 4. 
[vapos mey paddy xpvoéa|y éxet, ex de [Tave-ypas } 
[rot Aaxedarpovion ovp |paxio. tT év| Bev]. 
[Sapov ar ’Apyeiwv cat Aa |vaiwv Kal [lave |, 
[Trav dexdtay vikas ely Jexa, TOU mo A€pov |. 


ET Patek esi Kol pw |i 0 Fig Bd EK I 
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XCV. 
Olympia, Avgos, v. IGA. 41. Léwy 30. 
Evvov “AGavodwpov Te kal “Acwrodwpov T60€ Fépyov- 
xo pev "Axatds, 6 8 e&”Apyeos evpvxdpov. 
Usener (Altgriechischer Versbau, p. 38) guesses that the poet may have intended 
to say "A@avoddérov and ’Acwmoddrov. 
XCVI. 
Epidaurus, vi-v. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. 
KadXiorparos avébyxe tat “Aok(A)ami O |e 6 pdyipos. 


Probably meant as a verse. The A of the god’s name is omitted. 


XCVIT; 


Epidaurus, iii. Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 fig. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, /sy/los von Epidauros, Berlin 1886. Compare Baunack, 
“ Studien,’ 1. 1, Leipsic 1886; Blass, der Paean des Lsylios, Jahrb. fir Philol., 


1885, p. 822. 
(1) 


“IovAdos Swxpdrevs Exidatpios avéOnxe 
"AroANwvt Madcdrat kal “AcKAarvau. 


Samos eis dpuotoxpatiay dvdpas ali] mp[o|ayo. xadds, 
> x > / > na ‘\ > 35 sf 
autos ioxvporepos, 6pFotrar yap e€ avdpayabias - 
5 ai d€ Tis Kadds mpoaxOels Oryydvor rovnpias, 
médw érayKpovwv, KoAdLov Samos do paXr<eorepos. 
/, } x ts 2D) \ * Q a yi 
TAVOE TAY YywWuaY TOK HXOV Kal eAcyov Kat viv A€yw. 
> » 
evEdpay dvypawer, al x’ eis tévde Tov yvopav 3érn 
c "a c a lel 
0 vOpos ayy, ov éréderea. eyevto & odK dvev Oc[G]v.! 
(2) 
/ > 
10 rovd' iapov Geta poipar vopov ndpev “lovAXos 
apbirov dévaov yepas &Oavérourt Oeoiow, 
La A A 
kal viv daas Odpos OeOudv Oéro rarpidos amas, 
Xélpas dvarxovres paxdpecow és odpavdv cipt|v]- 
4 cal 
ol Kev dpioTevwot roAnos TaTS *Exvdavipov, 
v4 
15 eEabai re dvSpas Kat erayyeirAat Kata pudds, 


4 ms Ree 
ols moALodxos bd orépvols dpeTd TE Kal aidds, 








1 The stone has @EON. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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5 
Tolow erayyeAAev Kal Topmevev oe KOMOVTAS 
/ a a fol 
DoiBPwr dvakte vide te “AckAamiou iarhpe 
” 
ciao év Aevkolot, Sapvas oTepdvots oT “ATOAXW, 
\ eS 
mot 8 “AckXamuov épveot eAaias puepopvrAdov, 
e 
ayvas roumreve Kal érevyer Oar rodLarats 
a aN 8 60 / aS \ Bie SP: 
Taow det Sudomev TEKvols T epardy Dyleay, 
\ > 
Tov KaAdoKayabiav 7 “Emidavpot det perev' avdpOv 
> i Ae a Oe, S\ Let > Los 
evvowiay TE Kal eipavay Kal rAOUTOV amenhn, 
Y > CS , aN LF 0 
wpats €€ wpav vomov det Tovde oéBovTas. 
7 > a 
OUTW TOL K audV TEpipeldoLT edpvora Zevs. 
(3) 
lal A > 
mpatos Ma@Aos érevéev “AroAXwvos MaAcdra 
XN ‘\ 4 > fee , 
Bopov Kai Ovoias nyAdicev TéuEvos. 
ovdé Ke Meooadias ev Tpikkye repabeins 
eis GduTov KataBas “AokAnmiod, ei py ef ayvod 
mpatov “AmdAXwvos Bwopod Gvcos Madedra. 


(4) 
“IovAdos “AorvAatdat éreOyxe pavrevour Oat ot 
mepl Tov matavos ev AeAdois, ov érdyce eis Tov “A7rdA- 
Awva Kal. Tov “AckAarvov, 7 AGLOv ot Ka Ely ayypa- 
ovtt Tov waltava. eudvTevoe Atv ol Ka Elpwev ay- 


7 , 
ypapovte kal aitika Kat és Tov VoTEpoV Xpovov- 


, FEET. 

te rarava Oedv deicare aot Cabeas evvaéral v |” eta 
Taco “Emidavpov. ade yap paris évérovo’ nAv- 6-9 
& és axoas Tpoyovwv GpeTéepwv, @ Boi Be ’AmoaA- 10-12 
wv. "Eparh potoay ratip Leis A€yerar Mad[ or] 13-16 
Somev rapdxouriv dolor ydpows. Pdeyvas 8, [os] 17-19 
natpi®o. Eridavpov évasev, Ovyarépa Ma! A Jou y[op]- 20-23 
ei, Trav “Epar yeivaro parnp, Krcopypo. & dvoudoOn. ex 24-28 
8& Dreyva yévero, Aiyha & évopdobn* 76d erovupov, 29-32 
7d KéAAos 8& Kopwris érexrAnOn.? Kkaridiov 8 6 xpv- 33-36 





1 Wilamowitz conjectures (5\p2rev, with much probability. 

2 So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz évvaéra[.]. 

8 Wilamowitz has persuaded himself that the words é« 5&.. . émexann stand 
as Isyllus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 
has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction. The sense demands 


* 
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FEET. 

adrogos BoiBos éu MdAov dopors wapbeviay dpay 37-40 
Avoe. eyewv & ivepoevtwv éreBas, Aarave Kope 41-44 
xpvookopa. ceBoual ce* ev O& Ovideu Tewever TE 45-48 
keto! yy AlyAa. yovipav 8 €Avaev wdiva Atos 49-52 

50 [alats wera M[olipav, Adyeots re pata dyavd. émikdy- 53-56 
ow 6€ vw Aiydas patpos “AckAamtov wvdpuate 57-60 
"AroAXw, Tov voowv TavaTopa, SwTHpa vyreias, 61-63 
péya Sdépynua Bporois. te waidy, le wardv, xaipev? 64-68 
*AckAamtd, tav cov "Exidavpov parporoAw at- 69-71 

55 §wv, évapyn 8 tyretav exureurros ppeoi Kat od- 72-75 
pact dmots. le ralav, le mata. 76-78 


a a > 4 
Kal Toe ONS dpeTAs, "AokAnmte, Todpyov eekas 
2 s / 4 on \ > Bir 
ey Keivorot xpovols oxa by oTparov Hye PidAurios 
cis Srdpryv, €Ochov avedely BaotAntda ruyunv. 
> 4 > 
60 rots 8 “AokAyt[s 7 ]ADe Boabdo[s] && "EmSavpov 
tynav “Hpaxdéos yeveav, as peidero dpa ZLevs. 
a ‘ 
Trouraxt 8 7AGe dy’ 6 mais éx Bovoropou FAGEv Kapvel v},® 
TO TU yo wooreixovtt* ovvavtyoas abv drdovow 
te ie ? / a ms! A 
Aaprropevos xpucéos, "AckAramle. tats 8 éaiddv ce 
Vg FS fr eee td lal 
65 Alooero XEip’ dpéyon ixérye piOu oe tpocarTor, 
“*dumopos cit Tedv ddpwr, *AokAnme Tauay, 
GANG ps €roikrepov.” 7% 8é por Tdde ZeLas evapyn, 
* 
“@dpoe, korpau yap cor dbiEouat, ddA pev’ adre’, 
fal ¢ A 3 \ lel > / 
Tois Aaxedatpoviows xaderas dad Khpas épvéas, 





something like ék 5¢ dAcyia Ovydrnp of yévero, Atyha © dvoudcOn 7 0(d) 5” 
émavumos, dd KdhNeus dé Kopwvls erexaOn (still better would be amd kddXeos 
Kopwvls 3 émexdHon). That is, she was named Atyda after her father }deyvas, 
which is intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G. Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschrift, 1887, n. 4, p. ror, proposes to omit 8 édvoudodn after Atyaa, but 
this is not a satisfactory remedy. 

1 réxero (7)v Semitelos, —a certain correction. 

* xaipe "AokAamé and (just below) avfov were certainly intended, as Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out. 

® See p. 59. Wilamowitz ev (5) kduywv. 

470 ya moorelxovr (Wilamowitz) is more probable than ri Y amoorelxovrt. 
The moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy (#A@ev v. 62) at the 
temple. 
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7° ovvexa Tovs PofBov xpyopors cwHLovTt dSixalws, 
ovs pavTevoduevos tapérace roAni AvKodpyos.” 
Os 6 pev duxeTo emt Srdpryv, eve 8 dl ploe v[d}nua 
ayyetAar Aaxedatpoviors €AOdvta TO Oelov, 
mavta par’ eeias. of O abdjoavros dkovoay 
75 oorepay Pyyav, AokAnmé, Kai of éodwoas. 
ot d€ exapvgav mavtas Eeviats oe déxerbau 
TwTHpa evpvxopov Aakedaipovos &yKaAéovTes. 
TAdTA TOL, @ mey apiote Hedy, dveOynKev "IovAXos 


a \ > , i eer peed Noe 
TLALWY onv QpEeTYV, WVAC, WOTrEp TO dikavoy. 


XCVIII. 
Epidaurus, Mac. Kabbadias in Eph. 1885, p. 194. 
Apvpos rats @codapov édvpmuxov évOd8 é&ySva 
nvyer’ avOjuap dpouewv Oeod cis kAuTOv dACos, 
avOpeias Tapddstypa, rarpls d€ ou immov "A pyos. 


XCIX. 
Tegea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 512. 
"Aidos eis ebvas 6 Adxwv ddrAwt EfOicev "Aprs 
RNs s cial a ott uh na! 
abros 8 cide popos Kai ovyyovov, jvika Kpyryy 
_d|W]vxov 8 écopay “Avdpoabeveos Kal duaipou 


Cc. 


Sparta, vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. LIV and 
LIx) HK does duty as éx-. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line révve idy (= édv), and in the second, [wa]xvetoy at rus ductor may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 


Cl. 
Sparta, vi-v. IGA. 78. 
Aapovov dveOnxe “AOavaiale] Hodrdxat, 
viKdas TaVTa aT ovdNS THTOKA TOV Viv. 


A prose inscription follows. 
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Ci, 
Sellasia, vi-v. IGA. 62a add., p. 174. 
Treoriddas p’ dl veOnxe] Avooxdpoow af yadpo.| 
Twdapidav d[idvpov]| waviy 67t8(8)6| pnevos }.- 
CII. 
Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. Léwy 33. 
[Travia lu? we Kddwv yevel ae Fladci|o|s ézovet. 
[TA ]avxins 6 Avxxidew [7 ]e “Eppa “P| }yivos. 
Inscription mentioned by Pausanias, 5, 27, 8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Ionic of Rhegium. 
CIV. 
Olympia, vi. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 84. IGA. 552a. 
tears Aen, mpo|répw 8 émarer Al apao |uamos 
KAewvorépav dé wodw rarpid eOnxe .. «| 
cv. 
Olympia, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 169. IGA. 563. 


Sa ACN | avéOnké pe mais 6 [II |(wvos 
[waidas vixyoaus .. .|Kpdrys ordd.ov. 
CVI. 


Olympia, v. Kirchhoff, Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. Léwy 416. 
Two fragments. RGhl’s restoration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain, 
is as follows: 

[<ixdva FoActos ravd "Ay. |édas ave6[ nKe], 
[wv mats vikaoa|s KaXOv d| yOva Auds ]. 


[Snpdp.Bov rod év Aiy|ivar p’ i[8od évOdSe Fepyov |. 


CVIil. 


Olympia, Orestheum,v. IGA.98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See. 
also Pausanias 6, 10, 9. 

(TehAwy r6vd évéOnxe Aarp)[ovos &ydads vids | 
+ 2 > na 
(Apxas ’O[ p je)oOdovos, [dE evi rout Kpat@v |. 


Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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CVIII. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. Lowy 94. Compare Paus. 6, I, 4. 
‘EXAnvev Hpxov Tore Odvueriat Hvixa por Zeds 
ddkev vikjoat tpOTov ‘OdrAvpriada 
Urmots &OAopopois * TO Se SevTEpov avris epeeHs 
trots. vtios 0 Hv Tpwidos “AXKwoov. 
PVR Ce ae ae 
“ CIX. / 
Olympia, Sparta, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. Lowy 99. Anthol. Pal. 
iG. 
Srdptas pev [Bacrrjes euol] rarépes kai ddeAgoi, 
[dppact 8 wxvrddoy trrwv| vkdoa Kuvioxa 
eixova Tavd e|otace*| povlav] dé we hapl yuvarkdv 
‘EAAddos éx racas Ty |de AaBety oTEpavor. 


*AmreAXeas KadAtkdéos érdyoe. 


CX. 
Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. Lowy 103, with new facsimile. 


Rami tsh irre’ esate i 8] icxvos eoxov 
PE Pte SRR NES ee dpioa 
RPh Oy oe RE AEE Satna eetes Tpis €v TOpor 


evs 


ae érjoinoe Ilarpoxdé|os . . . vids. 
Despite the objections of Purgold (see Léwy) to the reading vids, the artist’s in- 
scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 


Tlatpoxaéos. 
Oxi. 


Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(1880), p. 124. I have made some tentative supplements. 
lee rare TIAEME .... 
. GfeDJAov? GAAG Tau TExvaL Gopos 
. os atrdds POdyyov ed mpocappocas, 
[kporet?], drrws pueAuxpov darvarat <Aos 
[wdAdu |v ru[ Bets mpos Tépya Kaiprov pvO ar. 
[a]Aus 8€ [aa rap|n|pevors ded’ det, 
ovTws evys ev TOL méAEl TOAAG pdots. 


b, a a > / 
roloc® éwy deipat €y Movoay ee, 
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lal lal a / / 
[k lparGv dyOvos, oar warpar |p |éya KXéos. 
a Derma O okey ov povop pepew 


dvdpas paxnTas GAAG Kat é povoals akpous. 


CXIl. 
Thebes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 387. 
"Aptorov. 
H para oy ce hirws iredéEato yaia bard KoXrovS 
6A Biov aidvos paKos dweupapevo v | * 
Kal got ye wpaia xapts AAv| Gev a |vtn, “Apiorov, 
Sevvod [ €AevO Jepiay rod déopo[d...... «| 


The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 


cx. 
Haliartus, vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 133. IGA. 149. 
KadAia AiyiO(@)ouo, tb 8 eb rpao(c)’, [d] mapodara 
See note }, p. 117. 
CXIV. 


Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 451. 
érit Dra. emt Arovvatat. 


& Eve, r6v8 [od ]pa Arovictov, 758 yuvaika 
dépxeo Tovde [P]iAav, rvedua Airoi[cav dp0d]. 
dudw ynparew...... téxvov Téxvla dum |évrals |, 
OABierous Gal va}ros [x ]A[nO0d0K Jos Karéy[ ev]. 
In verse 4 EQ..EEAETEK: re ide seems unlikely. In verse 5, after @dvaros, 


AGH uscoe O: I have little confidence in what I have written, but yAtcxpétatos 
does not commend itself. 


CXV. 
Elatea, iii. Léwy 135 c, Nachtrag, p- 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, p. 345. 
[a |orva "AOavata rode 
TO mp€rov év XAAKGLT . ww. ee 
€€ éatov epyov axpo0i| ya | sire ists os nUOLD rs 
ToANaKt KadAuréexvn HoT .. 0. . NM. . 
TOL ode Kal Edxdeldns potoa . . . tepds . . . 


Koo pel deuvyotous edroy| é las érecuv. 


Eevoxpdrys “Epyodidov énénoe. 
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CXVI. 
Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p, 367. 


4 
Tovtiwt irmouedovte Hoveddv Xpdvov viet 
c / 
H TOdLs edEamevy TovTd dveOynKe Dear 
€ a a lal 
HpiBeovs Twrhpas trép mpoydvev Te Kal abrav 
\ a \ , \ ’ raw 
Kal yijs kal Texéwy Kal operepwv dAdywv. 
nll fa eee pia at 
CA, 4 ATF 


a 


CXVII. . 
Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 383. 


> ¢ 
7 bara Oy POiwevov oe KAUTA Tarpis, Gde "EAdrewa, 
a / La “4 
KaAotot, Aaporime, kvdaiver Novos. 
€cOAds yap Kat duwmos, ax[ ua |is evi codpovos 7Bas, 
OvijcKes SapacGels Ovpov wxeiar voowr. 
moAAd| Ku] S dul reov pwarnp Tapov oixtpov dicey 


Ack orevalovoa éppavay Téxvou xdpw. 
: A * ata 


dy AD, FLL, Coy, si 
CXVIII. 


Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, I. 


pean Cea ay otep|avovs .. 2... 


ea ave aes . may la éexpareis au. axel ]. 


[A ]etorous 07) Suxvdva ratpav, [| Sw |overparov vie, 
Suorpare, kadXioros 7 HyAdioas oreddvors. 
[v|uxa[y| ravKparvov tpis ‘OdrAvurwa, dis 8 evi TvGor, 
daddexa 8 e€ “IoOpuold kal New leas orepavovs. 
[r]ods 8 aAAovs azro[ pov areday lous [ rt |detEar dprOuor * 
" [ra |tcas 8 avri| réAovs ray |ra [é|kparets duaxel. 


CXIX. 


Delphi, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod. 1. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barberini 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CIG. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus’s part in the matter of inscriptions have, been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, Yahrbiicher der kin. preuss. Kunstsamml. w (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, Vit (1884), p. 102. 
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The nature of the mistakes in the present document are in favor of its genuine- 
ness; particularly T for L in d:¢a. 

[7A }vbes, & Avdepye, ov Trott miova vnov, 

[Z]yvi piros kal waow “Odvprua ddpar’ €xovow. 

Sif 6]o et oe Oedv pavrevoomat He Kai dvdpa.° 

parrAdv To. Oedv &Arropar eupevat, & Av«dep| ye]. 


CXX. 
Delphi. Mac. J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He fancies a 
restoration like the following: 
Spoon td rode onpa| TaTnp avélnke K..... 
[eis “Aiday Tov 2rrepipe Bod: vélov duuKe Motpa, 
understanding auuvé as ‘ wheel.’ 


CXXI. 
Anactorium, vi-v. CIG. 1794g, restored by RGhl, IGA. 330, thus: 


[wovros . . . dw ]@AAv’ Os “Ap[mpaxiay wor’ evavev]. 


CXXII. 

Pharsalus, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 226. 
Fick (Collitz Dia/.) n. 324. Meister, Griech. Dialekte 1. p. 291. Cauer, Delectus 
(2d edit.) n. 393. I give Cauer’s version: 

[capa tod a parnp Avoxréa eoorac’ “Exevais, 
[Saxpv xé]woa d7 dvop ds ddeTO dv dyads * 
[ras d@pov? Meve|xAéa Te, os ddeA feds, Cootaye Aol Bdv]. 
[was d€ xa |rouxtipas avopa dyabov Tapite. 
Verse 2: RGhl [éoydvar] bs ror’ avép ws vAeTo; Meister [vids Awrdvopos Aero; 
Fick [mats] 6 Sawrdvopos édAero; Lolling [.. . yoléoa 67° dvdpws reo. Verse 3: 
IRIS a5 BNE Atewos adeApeds Exotarye Ao[iBdv]; Meister [wap 5é Arolkrdale ¢]ds 
adeApeds eoar’ ’AyEAl aos]; Fick [col dé, Arolchéa, reios adeApeds EoaTaye Aol Bay]. 


CXXIII. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Lolling, Mittheilungen vil (1882), p. 234. 
“Actaydpar matpi [Mal yvn|oucdias éréBeuxev. 
amr... [€|Oexav pvappetov. 


The last words, according to Lolling, are a ‘ nachtraglicher zusatz.’ He restores 
[M]a[ya]ovA[é]as, which does not seem a very probable name. Could we suppose 
the beginning gone, [oaua 768°] ’Acraydpa: warp) [MacuAlas erOeucev would be 
possible. : 
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CXXIV. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 61. 


colov pev riot, tyndv 8& adplerav] Odves Bde, 
Kaddia Sa....., marpidos ex Teyéas. 


CXXV., 
Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1883), p. 23. 
povoats Eipvdduas aveOnxe vids Kparepasov, 
TOM Tore pa A€[c|rou Tepiyopos coda. 


CXXVI, 


Metapontum, vi. Bustrophedon. R6hl, Zmagines xv, 5 (p. 37). Cauer, De- 
lectus (2d ed.) n. 277. 
xaipe cava€ “Hpakdes. 
Nixopaxos pm ede, 6 Tor Kepapeds p dveOnke. 
dds O€ ¢ iv dvOpwros ddgav eyew dyaO(d)v. 


Hiller, Fahrd. fiir Philol, 127, p. 144, proposes 6 (8é) Taz, 


CXXVII. 


Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Fournal of Hellenic Studies 1, p. 114. Orphic gold 

tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. 

GAN drrorav Wyn mpodutwv ddos dedlovo 

defvdv €[ vv jocas det twa TepvAaypévov ev pada TavTO. 

xalpe, rabov TO rdOnpa, TOO ovrrw rpdcbe ererovOes * 

Geds ef €(Acer)vod €€ dvOpwrov. pidos és yada. éreres. 

xaip( 
Aepdvds Te tepods Kar dAcea Pel p |oel  lovetas. 


e), xatpe, deLvay ddourop(Gv). 


CXXVIII. 


Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Yournal Hell. Studies 11, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
flate readings thus (a, 4, c distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

EpXopae €k Kabapav, Kabape. XPoviov Bacirea, 
EixAjs EiBovreids re | Oeot 7 etdaiuoves ddAot |. 
‘ \ SoAN en / + oy, “2! 
Kal yap eywv tuav yevos OABLov evxopat eivat, 
\ aS , > 3 3 »” » , 
moway 8 dvtamério’ [dvr] epywv ovte duxaiwy 
eit éue Motp édapacce kal d0dvaror Geo dAXou 


(Bpovrqe) 7 aorepomm Te Kal (aiPaddeyTL) Kepavvar 
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Kikrov & eérrav BapurevOéos dpyadéoto, 
imeprov 8 éréBav orépavov root KapraAipouct 
Searroivas 8 td KoArov edvv xGovias Bactrélas. 
vov 8 ixéryns ayvyv nw rapa Hepoepoveray 
Gs pe mpddhpov méuyne Spas és (Tas paxaporas) 
GUOVEDY 2. 4 aw couns  oaees Gouna ee 

ae Kal paxapirré, Peds 0 eornt avti Bporoto 
a » > s\? 49 3 

pipos és yaA ezrerov. 


CXXIX. 


Leftward. Curtius, Arch. Zt. 38 (1880), p. 27, IGA. 542. 


Posidonia, vi. 


Té0dvar PAW Xappvdrida Sexaral v |. 


CXXX. 


IGA. 509. Rohl restores: 
KnXeopelv|ns éroinoe [7 ]oréA(A) wove, — 
ov K[(Bd|n[A]o [Tele xp]poly Aln[r]a Kalra] cépyla], 


Syracuse, v. 


as prose followed by a hexameter. 
CXXXI. 
Olympia, Ge/a, vi. Arch. Zt. 40 (1882), p. 87. IGA. 5124. 
Tlavrépys  aveOnxe Mevexpdrvos, Avo{s aOdov| 
[Gppare wKdoas, wédov ex KAer|rod TeAoaiov. 


CXXXII. 


Vase, Athens, vi. Leftward. Kumanudes in ’A@hvaiov, 1x (1881), p. 3. 


Kirchhoff, Mittheilungen vi (1881), p. 106. 
os vov dpxnotav wévrwv éraddrara trailer 


TOUT OOE Sennen 


CXXXITI. 


Vase, Magna Graecia, vi. Rohl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingly : 


dis we mE] "Ipos toiev vu emdoaro ynetv, 
“bis alicubi pugilatu Irus tale vas adeptus est quo funderet.” The last word is 


XEEN. Seep. 74. 
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CXXXIV. 
Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 


Xdpys ewxe Hirdolwvi pe. 
See p. 47. 
CXXXV. 


Vase, v. CIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel 1099 (CIG. 8154), but with two 
orthographical differences. 


"Hénxias eypawe Késroino€ pe. 


CXXXVI. 


Vase, iv. C. Smith in Fournal of Hellenic Studies, v1 (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 


Birrds jue Tas Karas a KvNUE a ToiKiAa. 
The editor :Arés; but see p. 70. 
CXXXVII. 
Silver spoon with Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dia/.) n. 61. 


"Apu(m)ds KaréOynxe rar Orde rae Toryiae 


CXXXVIII. 
Attic, vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 
["A ]pxeppos erotnoey 6 Xilos]. 
PSee ave |Onxev “AOnvaiar rodovxal ¢]. 


I have not taken the first line as verse. If it is, “Apxepuwos rolnoev was intended. 


“  CXXXIX. 
Att. v. Kumanudes, ’A@fvaov, X, p- 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvii (1882), 
p- 623. 
oide rap’ “EXAjomovrov ardheoay é&yAadv 7 Bqv 
Bapvapevor, operepav 8 edkAdicap ratpioa, 
wor exOpors orevaxetp, TorA€uov Oépos ExkopicavTas * 
avtois 0 dOdvarov pvnp aperns eecay. 


CXL. 


Cos, iii-ii. SFournal of Hellenic Studies, V1, p. 259. 


eixova pntpos Thvde Ooas ..TIO...... 
vies “Apiore(dov orjoay “AOnvaidos, 
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lal cal fal 4 
9 matpos €& dya0od BAacrodca yovatct @davros 
/ 
yvjovov evroyias aupeero arépavov. 


Avudv. @éas. "Avataydpas. AroxAjs. Aewvidas.  “Av8porédns. 


CXLI. 


Delos, unknown time. Vase-inscription, quoted in a temple-inventory of the 
second century, Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 29 flg. (= Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr., n. 367), 
lan, 

‘Toriaets pw dveOnxev KadXwvos vrep, pid’ "AtroAdov, 


THVOE TvVapPorepols EvTVXInV Orracov. 
Usener conjectures rip 5€ for rhvde. 
CXLI. 
Delos, unknown time. Similar vase-inscription, quoted in same inventory, 1. 46. 
"Hp[a|e Ojpus tyvde dveOnxev mais “Apudyrov. 
Before Dittenberger, "Hpxl@npis was read. i 


CXLII. 


Delos, unknown time. Another quoted vase-inscription in same inventory, 
1, 49. 
. 4 > A A > 
Mivouos “Apteuns @eoxpirov “AmoAAwve 
AnAiou. 


Meant as verse, according to Dittenberger. 


CXLIV. 
Thessaly, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Hermes xx (1885), p. 158. 
pvp’ éui Tup(p)udda, os odk ri loraro pevyew, 
GXN’ aibe wep yas racde 
ToX(A)ov dpiorevwv eave. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fascicle of 
the CIA. vol. tv. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of our 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
x-xvi. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 


liberty to print them. Now, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documents. 


X (=CIA. 1v,, 1, n, 3731). 


TlaA(A)dd: "APavata: Avowy aveOnney amapx yy 


= > a n \ a 
dy avrod xtled|ywv, rhe 5& Dede Xaplev. 


OnBddns é[wénoev . ,|vou mats Td &yadpa. 


dl (GS CUA ai Al NeW es 


~~. ns OnKe Atds Kovpne Té8 wyadua. 


So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchhoff, I see, 
has made the second verse [éomep 5y] marpds ts Xoupiwvos émedxerar (el)v[ al, 
supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter inthe last word. As- 
suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xouptwyos on p. 75 should give 
48 
place to Xaiplwvos; marpds on p. 74 should disappear; and eneixerat (el)r[ ai] 
4 3 


should be added on p. IIo. 


Sel gC LAC RIVAN ile, 37/350) = 


TaAAdd: Tpiltoyevet . . . Vdplyva(ajos mw aveOn[ rev] 
kal Xpéuns wes. 


KIM CUA Ive Ly 14 373°)) 


. Airés we aveOn[ke .. « 
[rérve] ?AOnvata, xexlaplcOw co Td5€ Sapor]. 
Eiqvwp éroincer. 


The name looks to me like ’AvyéA:tos. A, N and / are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, Aor A; the fourth 


Evo -j-- 
XIV (= CIA. Iv., I, n. 33): 


eo Cee ae bbs “AOhvnt 
cuctiowolnc meme x|dpu ayrididov. 


x 


{ 
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xv (=CIA. 1v., 1, n. 373198). 


SNohehaah feces obvmoplwvos 
See ae Ronee NC Siwy we émotncer. 


RVD (CLAS TY sul e734 cpap eat) s 


Moat os avedncev ... . & madd an(a)pxhy. 


The new fascicle of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams hitherto 
unknown to me. I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work; but 
these, and two or three others which have recently been printed in other publica- 
tions, must be reserved for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
will doubtless bring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
Another trochaic caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. 1v. n. B73) palgie 
TeAesivos tyakw avéOnrev. Another maltreated proper name in Aicxivns avéOnxev, 
n. 3732, Omitted » movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. 106 and 158) in an 
old Thessalian dedication, Mittheilungen x1, P- 450; “Apyela w aveOnne trép 
mados Té8 tya\uo. 


I observe at the last moment a case of hiatus, totdy vu émdcaro, CXXXII’, 
4 5 


which was inadvertently omitted in its proper place on page 106, 


THE ATHENIAN PNYX. 


BY 


JOHN M. CROW. 


WITH A SURVEY AND NOTES, 
BY 


JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 
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THESATHENIAN: PNY X. 


No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the dis- 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and English. These investigations have led to 
conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 
especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff’s lectures on 
Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 
of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pnyx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hypotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke? 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
cheological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill4 As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke’s drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 





1 The notes designated by letters and signed J. T.C. are Mr. Clarke’s. 
A. The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J. T.C. 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to ; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered ; 
third, a survey of what has been recently written by others on the 
subject. 


ie 


In the earliest history of Athens the public life of the city 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon’s time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the partici- 
pation of the people in public life, which naturally resulted from the 
political institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party 
conflicts of the sixth century B.c., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assemblies. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. ‘Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any rdle 
here. Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated. This is admitted by all writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

I. The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onomas- 





1 «Bei keiner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
oder der erganzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegdénnt werden als bei der 
Erérterung von Fragen der Topographie. Sorgsame Abwagung der litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, .... unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kenntniss und 
Beachtung der Natur und Eigenthiimlichkeiten des betreffenden. Terrains, . . 
sind hier ein unerlassliches Erforderniss.” — Ludwig Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athen, pp. v. and vi. 

2 “Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tauschen kénnen.” — Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hoichsten Zeus, u. 8. W., P. 325 


(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words : *ByexAyoialov 
de mddau pev ev tH Uv«vi. Lvv& 8 jv xwpiov pds TH AkpomoAe Kare- 
CKEVvATHEVOY KATA TY TadaLay amACTyTA OK «cis OedTpov moAVTpaypLC- 
ovvnv. adbis d& Ta pev GAAa év TH Atovvotaxd Oedtpw, povas Se Tas 
apxatpecias év TH Ivkvi.' 

This passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word Tyv€ was used to designate the place in which the 
assemblies of the people were held; this was a p/ace and not a buzld- 
ing ;” it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 112 a, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens: 76 8 zpiv 
ev étépw xpove peyeOos piv jv mpos Tov “Hpidavov Kai tov “Tuco 
aroBeBnxvia Kal repedndvia évtos tHv IvKva Kal tov AveaBytrov 
Spov x Tod Katavtikpv THs LvuKvos éxovoa.” 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Pnyx, é« Tod katavrixpd THs Ivxvos. Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt.t It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 








1 “The assemblies were formerly held in the Pnyx. The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness (?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of officers in the Pnyx.” 

2 As was common in designating edpyxwpla: in Athens, it was called a tézos 
or xwplov. Aeschines, 72 Tim. § 82, also has the words 6 rémos 6 ey Th TMuxvt; 
and Hesychius, s.v. Tvdé, says the Pnyx was a place, rémos. 

3 “But in primitive times the hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
on the opposite side to the Pnyx.” — Jowett. 

4 Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 78. 
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of which is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is also spoken of as a separate hiil, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid us. 
in interpreting the words of Pollux pods r7 ’“AxporoAe. They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as. 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was mpds t7 “AxpordAe, and 
also constituted a part of the boundary of Plato’s imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills, 
now known in Athens as the Museum Hill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall call them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
ern foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression. This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Melite. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

III. In Lucian (és accus. 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panies her, says to her: air} pev évradéd ov éxi rod radyou KdOnoo 
és tov Uvixa dpOoa Kai repypévovea éor’ dv knpvéw Ta rapa Tod Ards, 
éyw d& és tiv “Akporodw dvaBas pdov ovtws dmavtas x Tod érnKdov 
mpooKkadéoopuat.+ 

The word rayov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 





1 «Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend into 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing.” 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides except the west, where it slopes 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction. The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients. 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan’s grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west corner of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, zpooidy. From this 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Lie of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives an account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, év dora, and the battle was 
fought in the vicinity of the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, mept THY 
Tlyvxa kat ro Movoetov. In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was év. 777 wéAa oxeddv, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word 7éAe in this clause to refer to the Acropolis. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was év dre, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was almost év rq 7oAa. That he means that the encampment 
was almost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word wéds takes the place of *AxpémoXs. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying: To pév eddvepov Tov "Apalovuv Képas émotpe- 
ew mpos TO viv kadovpevov “Apalovetov, TO SE Seki mpos THY TviKa. 
kata tiv Xptoav yxew. pdxerGor d€ mpods rodto Tous “A@nvatous amo 
70d Movociov rats Apatoor ovpmecovtas, Kal tdpovs TOY TETOVTWY TEPL 
tiv mAareiay von THY pé€povoay éxt ras mvAas Tapa TO XaAKwdovTos 


a e a is 1 
hpdov, as vov Iepaixds dvoudlovor. 


1 “The left wing of the Amazons turned towards the place now called. 
the Amazoneum, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to the site of the battle. It was 
the depression already spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
olis and Areopagus, and on the other by the. Pnyx Hills, and opening 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
_ ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is believed to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ;' and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill ef 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius’s map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus (Eumen. 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, mayov & 
Apeov 76vd, “Apyalovev pay. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves little doubt 
as to the details; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines (de falsa legat. § 74) we find the following words : 
avioTdpevor ot pytopes droBrérew eis Td mporvAaa TAS “AKporroAEws 
éxédevov Huds Kal THs ev Zadapive mpos tov Téepony vaupaxias menvn- 
oOo." Harpocration (s.v. UporvAaa radra, quoted from Demos- 
thenes) says: dvvarau pev Sexrixds A€yerOar dre Spwmevev roy Tpo- 
tvvratwv ard THs ILuKvos.® 

From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 





Xptca(?). The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (mpds rotro= 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill 3 and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate.” 

1 Literarisches Centralblatt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

2 “The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis.” 

3 “This can be said Seucricas (German hindeutend), pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Pnyx.” 
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VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v. 313) the chorus says that 
‘Cleon looked down from the rocks, dad trav werpdv dvwber, as a tunny- 
fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word zerpdv in this 
passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 
above, Plato also refers to the Pnyx as a hill or height opposite 
Lycabettus. Demosthenes (de cor. § 169) uses the words as 5 dynos 
avw Kxa6yro; and Plutarch (Nicias 7) has the words €xkAnoias Tore 
ovens Tov Sjuov KaOyuevov dvw. In the Scholia to Aeschines im Zim. 
§ 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, réyos iWpAds, Adhos Kadov- 
pevos Ilvvé. When the people met it was common to speak of going 
up into the place of assembly, dvaBaivew cis rHv éxxAnofav.! In the 
Acharnians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 
looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills of the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
as sitting on a rock or stone seat, drav 8 éat ravryot Kabra ris 
mérpas. Inv. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, émi raiow rérpaus. 
In the Ecclesiazusae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 
about to take sea¢s in the Pnyx; and in v. 92 ff., of the danger that 
they might expose themselves by stepping over the sea¢s unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
v. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep sz¢éing together, 
tpoBara cvykabyueva, in the Pnyx. The words xabeCouar and KéOynuau 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. ‘The scholiast 
on vy. 784 of the Knights uses the word dpa in speaking of the 
‘stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word rovrié, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
about this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sz¢#ng on the ground, yayai, but this is the only passage in 
which this word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 





1 Welcker, Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, p. 329 (65); Ross, Die Puyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen, p. I. 
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son. In the Acharnians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, rept zpwrov EvAov. That wpdrov EvAov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where zpocdpiav is synonymous with it. The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains évAov to mean mpocdpia, and then cites vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless. 
the Scholiast’s remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 émi rv évAwv was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, in which all the seats were made of stone. 

VIII. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred ‘from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 
*Ayopatos Leds puta év tH ayopa Kal ev TH exxAnota, Schol. Aristoph. 
Eq. 410. ‘This inference is favored also by the words diGos, rd év 
TH Oela ExxAnoia Bhya, in Hesychius, s.v. AGwpdra. This point will 
come up again in the discussion of the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen." 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Pnyx: #Atorpdmor év TH viv ovca €xxAnota, 
mpos TO teixe TO ev TH IIvv«i. About the word re?yos in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained.? Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 





1 See Schoemann, de Comit. pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon,, 
p- 12; Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hichsten Zeus, p. 69. 
2 See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67); Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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that a sundial should be placed on such a site, whether on the city 
wall or on a wall erected especially for it. 

X. In Plato’s Republic, vi. 492 C, in speaking of the applause in an 
assembly, court, theatre, camp, or other place of resort, it is said: 
Orav at Te métpat Kal 6 Toros ev & dy Gow exnxovvTes SurdAdcvov OdpvBov 
* But as the Pnyx is not mentioned 
in this passage, and so many other places are mentioned, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it as to the situation of the Pnyx. The only 
reason for introducing it here is that it has been used to favor the 
opinion that the Pnyx was situated in a low place. 

XI. In Plutarch’s Themistocles, § ro, it is said that Themistocles 
did not so much make Peiraeus dependent on the city as make the 
city dependent on Peiraeus, and the land dependent on the sea. By 
this means he transferred the power from the nobles to the people, 
because the sailors and the pilots became the real strength of the 
state. Then Plutarch adds: 86 kai 76 Biya 7d év Uvvxl rerounuevor 


/ an , EN 4 
TAPE KWL TOU Woyou KQU €7TTALVOU. 


wor droPA€érew rpos Thy OdAacoay vorepov oF TpidKovTa Tpds THY Xopav 
dréotpepay, oiomevor Thy pey Kati Oddrarrav apxnv yéveow evar Snpo- 
Kpatias, dAtyapxia 8 yTrov dvoxepaivery Tovs yewpyodvTas.” 

About this passage we shall have something to say elsewhere. For 
the present we only call attention to the fact that the Thirty Tyrants 
left the bema in the same position in which the stage in the Pnyx 
now stands, looking toward the land, zpds tHv xépav. 

From what has been gathered, we may describe the Pnyx as fol- 
lows. The Pnyx, the place of public assembly in ancient Athens, was 
elevated, and of simple arrangement ; it was an open place and not a 
building ; it was situated on a height south-west of the Areopagus, 
from which it could be seen, and in the same direction from the 
Acropolis, from which it was not distant ; it was furnished with stone 
seats for the people in general, wooden seats for the dignitaries, and a 
stage for a speaker; the Propylaea were visible from it, and from it 
one could look into the Agora; it was to a certain extent sacred in 





1“ And when the rocks and the place in which they are assembled re-echo 
and so redouble the sound of blame or praise.” 

2 “For this reason the Thirty Tyrants afterwards turned the bema in the Pnyx, 
which was made to look toward the sea, toward the land, because they thought 
that naval supremacy had been the origin of democracy, but that tillers of the soil 
were less ill-disposed toward oligarchy,” 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used. only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arriving at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 


hte 


A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It faces north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance from the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall ; z.e., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a perpendicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, R@ and @S, which form an angle of 158° at the 
middle point 6. The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked 6S varies in altitude from two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked “bema”’ 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. ‘This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. ‘These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points R and S. Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to the points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked UV on the survey; on the left it is between Q and V. 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right and VY and Y on the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point Z’ almost coincides with the course of this 
wall.” As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point 4.° The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at 4 it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at WV, and 3.11 metres lower than at Y. The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point 4 the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. Its 
depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section 44’. 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters R and S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158° at 





B. A dotted semicircle, R YZS, having its centre at 7, is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii 7R and 7S with 7Y and 7Z 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. The deviation observable, reaching a maximum 
of 5%4 metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a figure upon an irregular slope. The arc was evidently 
determined by holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point 7, in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall. At first, near the corners, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from & to Yand from S to Z were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed, — the addition proving to be excessive. 
—J.T.C. C, Namely, 5.13 metres. — J. T. C. 
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the point marked 9. If a straight line be drawn from & to 5S, it will 
intersect the line 4A! at the point 7 in front of the bema. ‘Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line AS is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius RZ’ being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than 7S.” The greater part of the semicircular wall, YAW, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.” 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
‘its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall AS. In 
this wall between the corner & and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
The “Cut” (marked on the survey) between Sand the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked “ Niche,” is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema; the remainder are beyond the large one toward # on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum. The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the C./.G., Nos. 497 ff! Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words evxyyv or yxapuorjprov and 
tyiorm. Two add the word Aué to iviorw. They have also a picture 





D. RT=59.9 metres. TS=59.5 metres. —J.T.C. 

£. The area of the entire auditory, excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres. 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
corner which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space. — J. T. C. 

1 Ross, Die Puyx und das Pelasgikon, p. 15. 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that which was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mostly of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. It isa 
mass of rock which was left when the rock abdut it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 219 is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the bema as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts: a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left around the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. The larger ones seem to have 
been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
from the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. The steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and z2r. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section 44! on the survey. In the direction of the letter R they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case ; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point S. They are wider and lower 
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than the steps of the bema. These facts would lead to the supposi- 
tion that they are older than the bema and rock wall. 

Continuing our survey from the extremities of the back wall, 
RF and S, we come first upon the other two low rock walls mentioned 
above. For a distance below these there is no boundary line what- 
ever. Curtius supposes that there were entrances to the enclosure at 
these places ; they are marked “Gate?” on the survey. Still further 
down we come upon the two ends of the great semicircular wall, a 
structure no less interesting than is the back wall above.” The ends 
consist of immense blocks of rock which lie at some distance from 
each other, but in the line of the wall. The continuous wall begins 
at the points 7 and Y. Its greatest height is at the point 4, opposite 
the bema. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, almost rec- 
tangular on the face, and skilfully fitted together without mortar. 
The stones are of the same kind of rock as the back wall, and seem 
to have been cut from the hill. Seventy-five blocks are still in 
position. The largest block measures six by twelve feet, and many 
others are but little smaller. There is what seems to be a rude 
attempt at ornamentation by furrows, which are near the edges of 
the stones and run parallel with the joints.* The blocks of the 
upper course are dressed smooth on top, as if to receive another 
course. At the point marked Z on the survey there is a single block, 
which rests on the native rock and rises to a height of three feet 
above the wall as it now stands. This block is in the line of the 
wall and is also dressed smooth on top. If, as Curtius suggests, the 
smooth upper surface of the blocks of the upper course of the con- 
tinuous wall furnishes sufficient evidence for assuming that the wall 
was originally one course higher than it now is, this block furnishes 
similar evidence that it was two courses higher. The portion still 
standing is 5.13 metres high at the point 4, and has three courses 





F. Dodwell, in the volume of plates cited page 233, note ¥, remarks on the 
similarity of this masonry to that of the south-western side of the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenae, a resemblance, however, which cannot be admitted as an argument in 
favor of the view that the construction of the Pnyx is to be ascribed to an age 
equally remote. The character of the walls, at both places, is largely determined 
by the nature of the building material at hand. — J. T. C. 

G. For an explanation of the origin of these furrows parallel to the joints, see 
note /, page 228. 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres; 7z.e. on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. ‘The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near W) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section 4A’, which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.” 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point 4, are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it. A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. : 

The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is. 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed. that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C.on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 





#7. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section 44/, is uniform along: 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dérpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains of Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried. 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J.T. C. 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
‘distance of several feet from it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
wall, and dug a trench running about three-fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below JZ" In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in lifting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius’s excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points VV, D, G,and A on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C. There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points V, D, G, or #. At Mand D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At / the declivity is not so great; at G it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with difficulty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 





1 Clarke’s survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point 47; but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed in the dressing which appears in the track of the 
trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G, where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. ‘Their edges are so 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 

The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not. 
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The region above and between the lines 4BC and CDE bears 
marks of tools. ‘That below these lines, so far as it was explored, 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying 
the term “rock-floor” to this lower region; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema. 
The points Z, /, P, , and K are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at O, B, and C are but 
slightly below it.. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins at 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines af and yé. Where they pass over the ledges 
there is a difference of level of from one to two metres between 
points within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
£ and D, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found .by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.! 

In the south-east corner of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniform 
width. The widest portion is in the corner near 2. From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat, 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, —a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away, 
and the narrower portion of it, # on the survey, has been entirely 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. ‘The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point 4, where the section line a8 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall; while at other, points, as ¢ and @, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the origirial surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer’s intention to remove this mass of rock and make this corner 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accounted for 
on no other supposition.” 





1 The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

7. The manner in which the removal of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick- 
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Above the Pnyx, near the corner .S, are two immense blocks of 
stone, not unlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked “ Wall” on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more probable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. ‘This is 





hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly visible 
upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, used by the ancient quarrymen of - 
Attica, have been found among the débris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Retse, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. Il. The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
other jewels. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modern invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples 
of Gizeh, London, 1883, Chap. xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the débris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from five to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rosiétre, Description de I Egypte, 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen. There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ornamentation. 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of fire, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed upon the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is much more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock. 

On the right of the bema, between it and the corner S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 





purposes. Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
gold-bearing rock was so rent asunder by large fires that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. This was among the Egyptians, the. earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasionally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H. H. Gorringe (Zeyptian Obelisks, New York, 1$82), though apparently” } 
unaware of the above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon / 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides (?), — 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian historian as an } 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
such reference is to be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut struc: 
tures of India fire was constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, 4 Manual of Sctentific Enquiry, London, 
1871) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, Mep) Kpdoews kal Avyduews raev 
‘ATAGy Papudcwy, XXII. p. 16; and Pliny, Vat. Hist, XXIII. 27: “Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non ruperet ignis antecedens.” It is difficult to 
account for this belief except on the assumption that it arose through an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as asolvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXIII. 21) ascribes‘to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. I, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and Apollodorus, the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Poliorcétiqgue des Grecs, Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hill, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and. 
west from the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, 72.5, of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wall, /g, resembling. 





furnace, the flames of which could be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar “ or some other mordant.” A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortification walls was made by the 
Duc de Guise in his expedition against Naples (Les Mémoires de Feu Monsieur 
le Duc de Guise, Paris, 1668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of fire in this way 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius Italicus, Punica, ILL; and Orosius, His¢., 1V. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. 37; Appian, IV.; Juvenal, Sat., X. 1525 Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, 4d Aeneid, X. 13) state that vinegar was also employed 
by Hannibal, —a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Hennebert, 
Histoire a’ Annibal, Paris, 1870, Vol. I1., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the dos or acetwm of the passages quoted was an actual explosive,. 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynamite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, 4 Treatise on Hanni- 
bal’s Passage of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, who, regardless of the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and vinegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing out great masses of “snow, solidified by frost.” 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alps still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapport 
au Ministre de V Instruction Publique, Paris, 1860. 

That avery considerable. portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinity. This method, as 
regards both fire and vinegar, would have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. — J.T. C. 
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somewhat that of the Pnyx, but of much less extent, and running in 
a straight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See A, /, J, & on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at Za rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of rock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surrounded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, are 
slots cut in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at m, are several 
ruts in the rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock-wall fg at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at 2, 0, p, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
passes over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Pnyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 
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difficult task. When Pollux spoke of the Pnyx as KATETKEVAT [EVO .KOTO 
ri madody arAoryTa, ovK is Gedrpov ToAvmpayyoowwnyy; he evidently 
had in mind a place resembling a theatre, and roAvrpaypoctvn Was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept fora 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnyx, 
we easily understand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
roAumpaypooivn of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dionysiac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill slopes down from 
the bema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assemblies were doubtless held on level 
ground. As the Pnyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on a level with the base of the bema. A 
gradual change from an auditorium which consisted of a flat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or flat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards A is 1 in 10.7; due 
north of the bema, 1 in 13.53; in the direction of Z 1 In 267; 
The levellings above the ledges B and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on, The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges shows with equal certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure. If this was not the case, there is no reasonable explanation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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Ith: 


The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had already said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation : : 


SPON AND WHELER. Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce, et du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 

RICHARD CHANDLER. TZyavels in Asia Minor and Greece. 3d edition. 
London, 1817.1 

STUART AND REVETT. Antiquities of Athens, 1.-III., London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. 1V., London, 1830. 

J. L. BARTHOLDY AND C. AuG. BOTTIGER. In Wieland’s Deutscher 
Mercur for 1806. 

J.C. Hopnouse. A FYourney through Albania, etc., Vol. I. London, 
‘1813. 

EDWARD DANIEL CLARKE. TZyavels, Part II., Sect. II. London, 1814. 

W. WILKINS.2 Atheniensia or Remarks on the T: opography and 
Buildings of Athens. London, 1816. 

HAWKINS? Ox the Topography of Athens in Robert Walpole's Memoirs 
feelative to European and Asiatic Turkey. 2 vols. London, 1817, 1820. 
G. F. SCHOEMANN. De Comitiis Atheniensium. Greifswald, 1819. 

EDWARD DoDWELL. Tour through Greece during the Vears 1801, 1805, 
and 1806. London, 1819.7 

W.GELL. The Itinerary of Greece. London, 1810. 

W. Krinarp. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett’s Antegucties of 
Athens. London, 1830. 

W. M. Leake. Topography of Athens. London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1841. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. Mure oF CALDWELL. ournal of a Tour in Greece, Vol. Il. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 





1 Travelled in 1765. 2 Travelled in 1802. 3 Travelled in 1797. 

F. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall, 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelasgic 
Remains in Greece and Italy, London, 1834, Pl. LV.—J.T.C.,, 
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Lupwic Ross. TZadlettes votives d’Athines et de Mélos. In the Ann. 
dell’ Inst. Archeol., XV. p. 322. 1843: 

H. N. Uxricus. Zopographie der Hiifen von Athen, in Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griechenland. 2 vols. Bremen, 1840, 1863. See Vol. II. 
p. 168. 

C. W. Gorrtiinc. Das Pelasgikon in Athen, in Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen aus dem classischen Alterthume, Vol. I. p. 68. Halle, 1851. 

F.G. Wewtcxer. Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx. Berlin, 1852.* 

Lupwic Ross. Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares in Athen. 
Halle, 1852. 

Cart W. GoETtTiinc. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyxin Athen. Jena, 
1853. 

Lupwic Ross. Dze Puyx und das ‘Pelasgikon in Athen.  Braun- 
schweig, 1853. ° 

F. G. WELCKER. Punyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Museum, 
iV. F., X. 30 ff, 1854. 

Conrab Burstan. Dze athentsche Pnyx. \n Philologus, 1X. 631 ff., 1854. 

Lupwic Ross. In the Weue Fahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Paidag. LXXI. 
181 ff, 1855. 

F. G. WetcKxer. Ueber C. Bursian’s ‘‘ Athenische Pnyx.” In the 
Rhein. Museum, N. F., X. 591 ff, 1856. 

F. G. WELCKER. In the Rhein. Museum, N. F., X. 56. 

ERNST CurtIus. In the Géttengsche Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1859, p. 2016. 

Ernst Curtius. Afétische Studien, No.1. Inthe Abhandl.d. k. Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Vol. XI. 1862. 





K. The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, in 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a fine watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin. This drawing, now in the British Museum 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. III. 8), bears the title “Piano (szc) del trigonio e tutto 
cid che esiste su il (szc) Pnix.” It is on a large scale, 1 to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by .89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar’s plan which had not been indicated 
upon the map here given, —while many features of the greatest importance are 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing. No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker’s reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J.T. C, 
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ConRAD BursIAN. Geographie von Griechenland, Vol. I. p. 276. 
Leipzig, 1862. 

CONRAD BursIAn. In the article Athenae in Pauly’s Real-encyclopidie, 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

ConraD Burstan. In the Meue Fahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Piéidag., 
Vol. 71, 182. 

ConraD Burstan. In the Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Arlaut. Text der Sieben Karten sur Ti opo- 
graphie von Athen, p. 16. Gotha, 1868. 

P. PERVANOGLU. In the Weue $ahrbiicher fiir Philol. und hidag., 
Vol. tol, 55 ff., 1870. 

W. GuruitT. In the Veue Fahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Pidag., Vol. 99, 
153, 1869. ° 

Curt WacusmuTH. In the Rhein. Museum, WV. F., XXIV. 1869. 

P. W. ForRCHHAMMER. In /hilologus, XXXIII. pp. 101, 109, 119, 
E25 £5 1373: 

Tuomas HENRY DYER. Anczent Athens. London, 1873. 

H. G. Lotiine. In the Gottinger Nachrichten, p. 463 ff., 1873. 

Curt WacusmuTH. Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol. 1. Leipzig, 
1874. : 
RICHARD CHRISTENSEN. Athens Pnyx. In the Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Filologi og Paedagogik, p. 77. Copenhagen, 1875. 

E. GuHL AND W. Koner. The Life of the Greeks and Romans De- 
scribed from Antique Monuments. Translated by F. Huefter, p. 49. New 
York, 1876. ‘ 

CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and H1s- 
torical. Revised by H. F. Tozer. p. 214. London, 1882. 

K. B. StarK. JVach dem Griechischen Orzent, p. 319 ff. Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A. BAUMEISTER. JLenkmaler des Klass. Altertums, article Athen. 
Munich, 1885. 


During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost.” As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re-identify, as well as possible, the places men- 





ZL. The medizeval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, SxdAa rod Anuoo- 
6évov, continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. —J. T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it became 
necessary to change many of the names which had been given to. 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times. 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Areopagus, Odeum, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of Regilla, 
and Theatre of Herodes Atticus are all names which have served at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were with this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above. 
Clarke and Mure beljeved.the Pnyx to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. | 

In the last edition of Stuart’s works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is. 
anything else than the ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, “ All these data accord so exactly with the: 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains.” * Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, “A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was afterwards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the form of the building about. whose remains we- 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage.” Bartholdy says, 
“The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar,’’4 Goettling says, “The 





1 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, s.W., p. (30) 294 ff. 
* Topography of Athens, p. 41 (1821). 

8 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p 32, note. 

* Welcker, Der Felsaltar, w.s.w., p. 295 (31). 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be.”! Forchhammer says, “In regard to 
the Ilissos, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail.” Raoul Rochette says, “Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne saurait plus, & notre avis,. comporter la moindre 
objection.” 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler’s view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius In ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Pnyx have not yet been published. 

The Pnyx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail: one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his 
article “Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus” in such a way as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs’s suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 1851) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on “Das Pelasgikon in Athen.” In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the Acropolis, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked “wall” on the sur- 
vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.* In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards 





1 Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx, p. 19. 

iM. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the semi- 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth. It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point 7 on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus. ‘This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tyrants may have 
arisen from this confusion. This may be true ; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
rhesiades as sitting on the Acropolis and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and. given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen from the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan’s grotto as pKpov v7rep 
tov Iledkacycov, and so changes irép to dad. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why Pan’s grotto should 
be spoken of as dé rot Hedaoyxod, for the grotto was under the 
north-west corner of the Acropolis, a long distance from Goettling’s 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

The inscriptions in the rock on the Pnyx hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligently. 
There are many little furrows in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 





were placed in position. The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point, —on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit. 
Goettling’s explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J.T. C. 
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it is impossible to regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself is the all-sufficient 
proof: that there is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, “ Der Felsaltar des Héchsten Zeus _ 
oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx,” to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs’s note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note is as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks (7érpac) ; the real Bjywa was a A‘Gos and not a wérpa ; according 
to Plutarch the Bua is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. Aristophanes’s words about sitting émi rats érpais oxANpas 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
called the Pnyx. The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, like the xpurjprov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
contrasts the waAaa azAdrys and the later roAuvrpaypootvy. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles. 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration’s citation 
from Apollodorus is important because it says the old éxxAnoia was 
held near the Pandemos. Thither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, C.Z.G. 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. The Pnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is. 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western declivity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen; here the Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4) mentions two altars of 
Zeus in Olympia. According to Aeschines, 7” Zimarch, § 81, rept tdv 
oikjoewy tov év rH Uv«v/, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pnyx was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. 

At the end of Ulrichs’s own remarks he quotes Welcker, who: 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that. 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the Bjya in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the mest exhaustive discussion of the subject published up 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar, In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus Aypsistos 
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was worshipped as Zeus A/yfatos. A tradition of the original use 
of the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar-terrace. He agrees with Goet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as 16 Iledacyxov, while 75 [leAac-yexdv recyos refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, II. 17, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, “ Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen” was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us—perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise — had founded here a worship 
of Zeus Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health. That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker’s position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earliest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between 76 [eAacyixdy and 16 HeAacyixoy retxos is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos, since so large a place 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity ; and he concludes by condemning Welcker’s location of 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and on 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled “‘ Pnyx oder Pelasgikon,” in 
the Rhein. Mus. (N. F.) X. 30 (1854). In this he maintains that it is 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus. 
as the giver of health on this terrace under the name of Hypsistos, 
and not as [adv or Swr%p, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly urges against Ross. 
that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 
as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pnyx is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI. 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker’s 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, [X. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.” 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. ‘The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an altar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one could easily step down from the upper terrace 





iV. There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
impossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in which the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is readily split into these enormous parallelopipedons. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthenes, is much more probable. —J. T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes’s. 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between 76 TeAacyixdy and 76 IeAac- 
ylxov teixos. Welcker’s answer, in an article entitled, “ Ueber C. 
Bursians Athenische Pnyx,” in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his. 
Geographie von Griechenland, I. 276 f. ; however, he slightly modified. 
his views later in the article ““Athenae” in Pauly’s Realencyclopadie,. 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.), but is still of the same opinion on the main 
question, the situation of the Pnyx. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations, 
and subjected the whole question to a new and comprehensive inves- 
tigation. The result he published in his “ Attische Studien, No. 1.” 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient times. 

The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 

These small districts, even in the earliest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
vaguely defined. The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus,. 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name Kpavaoi, 
the rock-dwelling Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come down to us. They 
consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Vorplatze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expect to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice.. We know of two such places in Athens,— one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe, and the other the so-called Pnyx.’ No one can 
doubt that the work on ‘this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock-dwellings of the Kpavao/. The only difference is that 
this is amore extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assemblies, 
the first task was the levelling of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
‘To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and’ 8 on 
Curtius’s plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

In the south-east corner of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably’ served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.? Next Curtius dug a trench from the 





O. It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note J, p. 227% 
The Pnyx, like many other public works of the Greeks, was never entirely com- 
pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory. — J.T. C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock. Ata distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this places siihe 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.? From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5000 men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. ‘The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler’s theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assemblies this place was arranged, 
we learn from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 





/. Even when ‘calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5 square metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J. T.C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar. It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at'the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one in the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a beav dyopé, such as are mentioned in Greek writers. 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the Kpavaoé, the adaptability of the place for a common religious 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of an 
dyopi Oey in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athéns, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the dyopa Jey of 
Athens, in whose midst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was om 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. ° 

Of the articles published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, 2.e. the Pnyx Hills ; and 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler’s. 
theory. The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker’s stage, the impossibility of turn- _ 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that “neither the upper nor the lower terrace can 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx.” This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. As to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the Lfighest and not as TWaidy, 
wry, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes ; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription dpos Avds below the little church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distinctly separated from the Pnyx Hill. The Tewevos of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition. Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in literature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the “ Gétter Markt” of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not have been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Curtius’s old Kpavaoé ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go further than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city. 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
Lolling’s paper, which was published in the Gé¢tinger Nachrichten in 
1873,-and is decidedly inclined, with him, to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the Nymphs. This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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From this review of the discussion the following objections to 
Chandler’s view may be easily gathered : — 

1. The slope of the terrace away from the bema units it for pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This was frequently noticed as a difficulty by writers on Attic 
topography before Curtius ; but when he gave the world his picture 
of the floor of the enclosure, it seemed fatal to the Pnyx theory. It 
would certainly continue to be so regarded, if his description of the 
floor were accepted as correct. He says that at the points on the 
right and left of the bema, which he marks a and # on his plan, 
and which are marked A and 7 on Clarke’s survey, the rock floor 
is respectively 4.302 metres and 3.50 metres below the base of 
the bema! This gives the impression that the floor sinks very 
rapidly on both sides of the bema. Thus the bema would stand on 
an elevation above the people who assembled around and below it 
and gazed up at the offering on the supposed altar. This statement 
we fail to find in accordance with the facts. The points which he 
marks a and @ are not below, but on a level with the base of the 
bema. The levellings show this also to be approximately true of 
that entire portion of the floor which lies above the ledges marked B 
and C. We here call attention to the levellings at the points %, JZ, 
F, K, F, and ZL, and to those on the ledges B and C. Only in the 
middle, where Curtius dug his trench, and below the ledges B and C 
does the rock sink rapidly. The inaccuracy of this description is 
manifest on first entering the Pnyx, and it was this observation that 
finally led to our study of the question. : : 

On the section of the hill which Curtius has published with his 
paper, the steps found thirty-six metres from the bema are repre- 
sented as nearly a metre and a half below the top of the semicircular 
wall at A. This is not exactly correct; but let us suppose for the 
time being that Curtius’s section %s correct, and see to what it will 
lead. He says the wall was one course higher than it now is. The 
courses of stone still in position are each about a metre and a half high. 
If this supposed course were in plece, the steps, according to Curtius, 
would be three metres below the top of the wall. Now we have seen 
above that there is evidence of the same character for supposing 





1Curtius, Attische Studien, No. t, p. 76. 
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that the wall was two courses higher, that there is for supposing it 
was one course higher. Thus the steps would be four and a half 
metres below the top of the circular wall at its lowest point. But the 
representation on Curtius’s section, that the steps are below the top 
of the semicircular wall at 4, is not sustained by the levellings. These 
show that the rock immediately above and below the steps is respec- 
tively 1.61 metres and 1.07 metres adove the top of the semicircular 
wall at this point. But they show also that at the point W on the 
wall due north of the bema the top of the wall is 2,32 metres above 
the rock below the steps. More than this, the rock which is marked 
Z is in the line of the wall and dressed smooth on top. If the wall 
were built up to the level of the top of this rock, the steps would lie 
4.90 metres below it. If, as has been suggested above, the smooth 











PRE-PNYXIAN STEPS. 


upper surface of this rock may be taken as sufficient evidence that 
there was another course on the top of it, the top of the wall would 
be at least six metres above the level of the rock below the steps 
which Curtius found. One of his three supposed altars would come 
thus to stand on the top of the hill, one on the face of it, and the 
third in a kind of pit. Certainly the most capricious whim of Zeus as 
to the altitude of his place of worship would thus be satisfied. If we 
assume that there was such an altar, we must also assume that there 
was a floor around it on which the people stood. Curtius supposes 
that the rock itself was dressed smooth and constituted this floor. But 
this cannot have been the case, since the rock below the ledges B 
and C is so rough that it could not have been so used if it had been 
exposed. A small amount of work on either side of his trench 
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would have convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefore, untenable. If so, the reasonable course is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high as 
the top of the semicircular wall. ‘This floor would be four or five 
metres above the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is seen 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a very ° 
irregular character. They are different in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.® 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.’ But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection, to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistently be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake says that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.” It is more likely that the floor 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth 
which now covers the rock in the Pnyx or the sloping rock itself was 





Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the summit of the Pnyx 
hill. The rock is particularly steep and slippery at this point, and some such 
foothold was most desirable. That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty-three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T. C. : 

1G, G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled Adyos mep) Ivuxés, published as a 
school programme from Td ‘EAAnvirdy exmadevrhpiov in Athens in 1867, has de- 
scribed such a structure. . 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 297 (33): 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. Lhe area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica. 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without. giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the’ area as “about twelve thou- 
sand square yards.’ Curtius has given 2586 square metres as the 
area. Wordsworth’s estimate is too large, and Curtius’s too small. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke’s measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommodate the assemblies which gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. The stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have . 
been the bema of the Pnyx? Tf it were the bema, it would need but 
one set of steps. As an altar tt would need two, that it might be 
ascended by several persons at the same time. Moreover, the Attic 
orators moved about but little during the delivery of their orations, and 
indulged in few and no violent gestures. A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloquial 
speech Bos, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
bema, but to a single stone tn the agora or to a small platform built of 
several blocks. Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned. 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker’s stage in 
this enclosure. It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. ‘The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were in ‘the 





1 Greece, Pictorial, Historical, and Descriptive, p. 214. 
2 Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95. 
3 Welcker, Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus, w.s.W., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the bema, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than 40 feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 feet high—more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3. metres high. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bema would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the rock above the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unburnt tiles. Often they were built of stone, 
and possibly filled in with earth.) The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen’s answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 








1 Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 59 of Eng. transl. 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the bema. 
As to the top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from its present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. ‘The corners are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres. A 
platform of this size and a metre high can scarcely justify Welcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size. 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have been used 
for a long period as an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the bema by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted to. 
explain it; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard, 
and some of the German archeologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell thinks the wfger terrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants." Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing “that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices ; and that the Thirty Tyrants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient date, 
we should expect to find the bema as the last change had left it ; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city.”? Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked Zon the survey was the altar of Zeus 
Agoraeus, which is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 





1 “Ungeheure Grdsse,” Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., 37. 

&. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note ‘, p- 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. The Thirty 
Tyrants may not have been the first to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, —as Leake 
supposes. — J. T. C. 

2 Topography of Athens, p. 42. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circulation. 
Ross says: “If there is any truth in the story, Plutarch can have 
meant no more than that the Thirty suspended the popular assemblies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be ‘seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx; or he repeats a popular story by 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the public.’’ Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema had been movable and capable of being 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch’s story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch’s words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by Kinard, Leake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea.* In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 
of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locations for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. Lhe inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of worship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos. 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 





S. It is by no means certain that the wall, marked # on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema: the so-called altar. of 
the upper terrace (/ on plan). The exact position of this wall is now uncertain; if it 
stood as far down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey, —or perhaps a little further, —this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J. T. C, 
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already been suggested by others: these inscriptions are gencrally 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
‘the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavao/, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that //yAsis/os is the same as Hypfaws ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5. Lhe character of the so-called Pnyx is out of harmony with the 
age of Attic oratory. 

This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.” The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock-dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. ‘The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
seem, therefore, to belong to a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. Goettling, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnyx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
some belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 





T. On this point compare note JV, p. 242. —J.T.C. 
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of stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 
hill at the south-west corner of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 
appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west corner have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged to a wall such 
as Goettling suggests, or to something else of which we have no 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near S on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked “ Wall.”” In a line with these 
three, in the “Cultivated Patch,” between / and # on the survey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification. These 
large blocks, three of which are still.in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as Goettling has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. ‘They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pnyx, as some have 
seemed to assume. These rocks and the two sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has been 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
structure and the general character of the age of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. 

6. Ulrichs and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Pnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Attic orators, because this 
was a ros, or movable stone. 

Ulrichs’s thought seems to have been that the word zérpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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rock still undetached from the native rock of the hill; while the 
word Ai@os, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in connection with the bema. mérpa, Bypua, 
and Ad#os seem to have been used indifferently in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Pac. v. 680, we find the words, doris xpare? viv rod 
Aov rod 'y TH TLvevi. Again, Eccles. 104, bird TO Aw TOV mpvTavéewy 
«araytixpv. In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word dios is used as synonymous with Bjya. But in the Knights, 
V. 313, are the words kaw rév retpov dvwbey Tos ddpovs OvvvocKoreis, 
in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny-fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnyx. Welcker thinks the word zerpév 
here used refers to the rocks of the Pnyx in general,! but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pnyx bore any likeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul-Rochette cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called rérpa as well as AiMos. He also rightly 
refers to /g. v. 780, to show that the word zérpa was not limited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has ris 
mérpas for r@y merp@y in v. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently Bua, A‘Gos, and rerpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads Adpos 
Kexnvas emt mérpas Onunyopdv. This verse is what the Sausage-Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
“ gaping cormorant,” which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
“ haranguing upon a rock,” will scarcely bear any other interpretation 





1 Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p. 301 (37). 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people from the 
bema.’ 

7. Welcker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the 
north wind, as against the Pnyx theory. 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been so 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been 
overlooked. How severely the north-wind sometimes blows over 
the Pnyx Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be no 
solution of this difficulty. The climate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and Welcker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but little less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If from extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 
south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that at Nauplia. 
toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north. 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by his location of the Pnyx to 
make of the passage in Plutarch’s Theseus in regard to the battle of 
the Amazons. The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus. 
(Aesch. Humen. 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 





‘ 


1 See note on this verse in Droysen’s translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbeck’s edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie’s note on this verse in his 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1881. 
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that their left wing extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (apés rijv Ivica). The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a map. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates. 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pnyx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pnyx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons. 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their line of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter anda half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus, 
which was still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius’s site of the Pnyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Eumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out.by Bursian,’ 
does violence by substituting /¢ wing where Plutarch says 77gh¢ wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius’s view, we must 





1 Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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still retain this as one of the most valuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east corner of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their “ G6tter Markt,” as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the corner, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood? If this isa stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose from the rock of the hill? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? ‘This ctt 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. ‘The sides of it are left perfectly smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass might be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? 7 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
under consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly ; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 





U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note JV, p. 242, and note O, p- 244.— 
Jebac: 
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NOTES ON ATTIC VOCALISM. 
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In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted in these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C.Z. 4., those in Kaibel’s collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
flellénique, in the ’A@jvaov, in Hermes, and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testimonia Dittenberger, 
in Hermes, V1., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lautgesetze der Griech- 
tischen Lehnwirter im Lateinischen,; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new theories worth consideration. 


1. THE E-Grovp. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs,— A, E, |, O, Y. 
Thus all the e-vowels were represented by E, and all the o-vowels 
by O. The Ionians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener, 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a further dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chet or jira? (H) 
as avowel. It had served to represent the “rough breathing” ; it 





1! Not until post-classical times written for #7a with smooth breathing. 
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now stood for the long e-vowel, heard ¢,g. in dijpos, oixin, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original @ :! it stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original 2, heard e.g. in pj, TIO np, darofavyre. The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the e-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward @ in sound. ‘This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this e-sound from its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic y, equivalent to a 
modified a, is found represented by the Chet (H) ; the universal and - 
aboriginal 7 by its old sign E. Thus we find on monuments of Keos 
KHAfov], MHTEPA, TPIHKO8{[reia]; but ME (= py), [e]TTl- 
BAEMATI (émBAnpare), KAEN[o]T ENE= (KAewoyévns), ANE- 
OEKEN (évé6yxev). The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. Ona stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal « common to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural « arising, only 
in the Ionic branches of the language, from a. While the aboriginal 
« has its usual sign, the Ionic « is written with the same symbol (H) 
which is used for the Ionic 7, and we encounter the forms AEINO- 
AIKHO (Acwwod‘xew), AS BON $ (4A{A ]éwv) 2 -Thus ‘the fact 1s 
established, that from the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic » did not diverge so 
widely from its parent-sound @ as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal 7. That the 2-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ae and «a was of the same character, lying between @ and 
-@ proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as opac6au, 
dpyés, with évikn (de) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare do7G, évdea, with ddn6y (4), and 
GAG with ypvo7 («a).? It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow 7 during the Attic period, 





1 The sound was probably identical with that arising from contraction of «& 
and, in new lonic Greek, of de. 

2 Dittenberger, in Hermes, XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read Acivodicnw, aAAqwv. The inscriptions are of an early period. 

3 So adjectives like edgufs, dAehs, byuhs, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a gradual change of neut. pl. from -@ to -7. Ona stone of 357-354 B.C. 
are found both bya and byA (as neut. pl.). 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms iets, TUOEls, 
las, ériBes, etc., as a proof that aboriginal » held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic 7, Which was at no time confused 
with € («). The form ertns slipped into éréGes in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as BaowAjs, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became Baocwdcis, or as téOyxa was changed, at a still later time, 
to réGexa. The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is more marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced iores, tore, had the Ionic » Of tornms been 
identical in sound with the vowel heard in TiOnp, input, Bacrrfs, etct 
These indications, together with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
little doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
B.c. To define exactly the pronunciation of the Ionic » would, of 
course, be impossible. We may assume with much plausibility that 
it lay between the a of English dad and the German @. The other 
9, which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to « and belongs 
purely to the e-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian @ as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an » was always an open 


9 


vowel :* in other words, no vanishing or z-sound was heard after it, 





1 Though these changes were all occasioned by analogy, they could not have 
occurred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged, 
Thus dora, xpvo7, oiSnpa, were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; émoleis suggested ériers just as méAes suggested BaciAe?s, and as 
eixa (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writing ré@euxa, This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such nearly equivalent sounds as @ and 
Tonic 7, or é and aboriginal 7. 

2 The sound produced by the lengthening of e and contraction of ee was at first 
written universally E: the designation El appears first among the Ionians, the 
Corcyreans, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards H. 
That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
been proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric w for ov. (So also Doric TOMOY 
for rovudy, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with 7, w, until Ionian influence 
caused them gradually to disappear, This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong 7. This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between y and 
y. in inscriptions of good date. The character of they 1s' con- 
veniently illustrated by the well-known verse: 6 0° HArAWwos os mpoBa- 
tiov BH Bh Aéyov Basile. (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 
gloss: BA: TO pipytixov THs TOV mpoBdrov povas* obxt Bal A€yera 
"Arrukds. The form Bai is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when a: had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to 7. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance-of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign 7 from their Ionian neighbors to serve 
in place of a, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The a, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
sounded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the e-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
» began to be used as a vowel-sign .in Attica, — namely, «, and 
the long vowel arising from its ‘‘ compensative” lengthening, or from 
the contraction of e«.. This will be called, for convenience, <€ or 
long «. That it had a narrower sound than y, and was in fact a 
closed or quasi-diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong e. It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol. 
From this it may be inferred that ¢ had also a sharp or closed sound, 
rather like the e of Italian vendé# than like the short e of our own 
language. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the Ionic dialects, four or five 
e-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from @: a broad 7 arising 
from @ (as in oikin, vxyow), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
dAN€wv, vews) ; an aboriginal and narrower 7 (as in BéBAyxKa, aredys) ; 





than to suppose (with G. Meyer, Gr. 69) an actual phonetic modification of an 
open é-vowel to é first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 
have affected all the 2-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like ypelomos for 
xXphoiwos, @erxe for ZOy«e, etc. 
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and, finally, the closed ¢ and € (as in 6évros, Geis), Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one symbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open e-sounds. - By the year 380 the long « was nearly 
always written « ; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. Two opposite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change: the first, that the long « 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same), becoming more and more closed, until finally the 7-element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
‘This was the first and apparently simplest explanation ; it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reality what took 
place, — the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of €? It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
during the Attic period: it certainly did not become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical confusion in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. The rarity of this indicates 
that ec did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or z-sound which had always existed in the é itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally.- To establish this con- 
clusion it is necessary to show that é did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of ¢ and « must, of course, 
be sought in the post-Euclidean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that « no longer necessarily represents a diphthongal 
sound, and that €, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A. Confusion of é and «. When e begins to be generally written 
for €, we find it written also frequently for ¢ before another vowel. 
‘The true explanation of this is a most simple one: a slight z-sound 
will naturally insert itself after an e-sound followed by a vowel, the 





1 Proposed by Dietrich, who was the first to treat the subject. Cf. also Blass, 


Aussprache, pp. 26 seqq. 
2 This is the view now generally taken. Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 69, 115. 
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result being an 2 with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. ‘Thus, in 
this case at least, «. must stand for a simple sound which had long been 
written ¢«, the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine «; so that ¢, €, «. now meant 
much the same vowel-sound,—a narrow e-sound with a slight vanish." 
The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element.? The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov, Examples® of a for « before 
vowels are: deiwyrar, 119 (about 340) ; tdp¥cews twice, 168 (330) ; 
Kervefwy, ibid. ;* a&dypew, 578 (after 340) 3° elavrov, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); ela, 14, p. 11 (387); UAw9ealas] (originally with 
diphthongal «, but cf. WAw6ijs, etc., ibid.), or Aw6eias, for -6éas, 570 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,® who remarks 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century B.c. The cause of this is obvious: e was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to «, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.’ 





1 It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various. 
e- and z-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

? The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That é could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been supposed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of e: resulted from an increasing preponderance of its. 
z-element. This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of e: and 
é, €, mL. . 

8 All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. Those here cited are from C. /. 4., IT. 1. 

4 As gen. pl. of Kites. We should, of course, expect Kiriéy, but the rule is. 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

5 akoxpel@, Kohler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of ex 
written for e, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872, 
KoAduteles must be read, not KoAAureves. In Aewwydpou, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.), 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have e: written for an Ionic e. 

° Lapidum de Dial, Att. Testimonia, pp. 10, 11. 

7 The forms évefyrn for évéyrn, etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p. 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. evelkn, show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not. 
be affected by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for € 
until the latter part of the fourth century,'— an improbable. ortho- 
graphical survival, had € become in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequently in the word eis, which is equally written és 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition 
in Comedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spellings € orjAy and «i orHAy 
for év ory” are interesting as showing that the syllable -evs became 
-és in rapid utterance as well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

&. Confusion of € with y. That é had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the fourth century is further testified by its interchange- 
ableness, in certain cases, with the open e-vowel. Thus between 378 
and 324 the nominative plural ending of nouns in -evs was suffering a 
gradual change from -js to -cis: during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription.? Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one; for the frequent spellings -ées, 
-éys,* -<les,” of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between é, €, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) ». The augmented forms of epyalopar 
furnish another example of this, beginning interchangeably with ¢- 
or 7- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of € and 7 is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions. 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -#s are, of course, 
not from contracted -<es, but from -jes ; for the dual of yévos, yévy is 
as much a violation of Attic as yévee.® Yet, were we in possession 





1 The latest examples are perhaps II. 804 A, 13, 33, és 7d and dmoddécev. 

? IL. 86 (376-365); 553 (403). 

3 Aveis, KapOatets, ‘Eoriaas, XaAxd djs], 11. 17 (378); Kvdabnvace?s, Taravifs, 
865 (after 400); [‘Auat]avrecei|s], "Avaxaujs, et al., 1006 (bef. 350); v. Meisterh.,. 
p. 56. 

* Cf. -«Aéns for -«Afs, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. "AypuAéns, 
I. 338 (408); [‘Aralides, KoAa[v]rées, bnyaides, beside Barjjs, IL. 870 (circa 350). 

5 KoAdutetes, beside ‘Adaue’s, etc., II. 872 (341), etc.. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

8 ger, II. 652 A, 24; tcdyE, id. B, 26. mdAn (Isoc. 8, 116), pton (Plat. Rep. 
410 £), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing. when the diphthong « had become identical in sound' 
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of all Attic inscriptions of the fourth century, we might well find that 
stonecutters had, in the absence of any orthographic standard, here 
and there written oxéAn and oxédce for oxedé, just as they wrote 
XoAAydys for XoAAHdys, and “AXaées for “AXays. As it is, however, in 
view of the unparalleled elaborateness of the Greek vowel-system, the 
comparative infrequency of such errors bears witness to the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the Attic ear. 

It is thus evident from the interchangeableness of é, e, with &, ce, 7, 
in the fourth century, that € was not changed, in pronunciation as in 
writing, to «, but that, conversely, the diphthong must have become 
simplified until its symbol could represent both sounds. This degra- 
dation began earlier, and was more quickly consummated, where e 
was followed by a vowel —a well-known instance is the word Swped, 
later Attic dwpea.' This change is only a manifestation of one of the 
most important laws of Attic speech,—that law by which a semi- 
vocal « is avoided through the dropping of « between almost any pair 
of vowels. As e before vowels becomes « at a very early date,? so 
words like éAa/a, cAaiw, Heparets, oroud, rovet, vids, yeyovuta, lose their 
« by the best Attic usage. The same principle is observed in all 
crases where final « occurs, as in képot, obrrydpuor, XOros, THKKANTA, 
° But the degradation of diphthongal «, independently of 
this law, is illustrated by the equal corruption of » to « or é during 
the fourth century. 

Confusion of 4. with € and «. Not long after the year of Eucleides, 
and simultaneously with the falling together of € and «, the diphthong 
me becomes interchangeable with these. After 375, such forms as 
moAn for réA«, Bove for Bovdy, grow frequent; for neeOn is found 


> / 
TWTLOVTL. 





with €. Probably the dual of wéaus in Attic was rdré (wéAet); if wéAn arose by 
contraction, its parent form was not méAcee, but mdAne. 

1 Older and newer forms are sometimes found side by side, as dwpelav, Swpedy, 
II. 14 (circa Eucl. ann.), fepéas, iepetas, 573 6 (circa 350?); the difference in these 
cases is, of course, merely orthographic, « and ¢ standing alike for a simple closed 
e-sound. Cf. Meisterh., p. 19 and notes. 

2 Cf. Aivéa, I. 478 (sixth century); TWeAc&éra, 230 (450), Aivedrar, 234 (446); 
téAeos, IV. 3 (before 444); Nedvdpea, I. 240 (440); BpvAdcavol, 247 (432); 
"AAwmeree?, 184 (412); *Avdpéa, 324 (408) ; mputavéoy twice, II. 1 4 (c. Eucl. ann.), 
iépea, IV. 553 @, 3 (fourth century). 


3 So there is every reason to write in Attic Tovtwt, éxewol, etc., in place of 
the unpronounceable rourwt, érewort 
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-<ipeOn, and etre for etry. Tribal names like Oivys, -v7pdos (not Oivnis, 
-vnidos, as commonly edited), are equally spelt -eds, -eldos. Hetero- 
clitic datives from proper nouns in “ys occur, as Tevobeide. for -3y.) 
The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the z-element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of nt than of the other like 
diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of was facilitated by 
the shortening of » before 1; thus it became a simple closed @-sound 
not widely different from é2 Indeed, E can be written for ye; thus 
XarK[ 067) |e adré (-Ojxy airy, II. 61, c. 358). Conversely, pnvicés 
(nom. pl.) is spelt pyvtons in 572 (circa Eucl. ann.).? In short, we 
have examples of « put for mi, ne for « and for é, and « for m7. The 
two diphthongs « and » had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from €. Two important inferences can be drawn 
from this : first, that the phonetic decay of e did not, as has been gen- 
erally assumed (and as was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its z-element, but in a gradual loss of the 
distinctness of each separate element, so that e¢ became a close 2 not 
more diphthongal than é€. Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period,* 





1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr., p. 63; Herwerden, Lap. Test., pp. 5, 6. Perhaps 
the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives. 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
of a-stems to s-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
things, Xenophon’s usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as Swxpdérny for Attic Swxpdrn, etc. 

? The shortening of 7 before « (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes, XVII. 37) is 
‘confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs; vaés, e,g., became véis, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained yyis. (G. Meyer, Gr. 118, 298.) Cf. 
Komwodta for kwuwdia, Kaibel, Zp. Gr. 38. 

8 Other examples are: méAp, II. 25 (before 376?); Bovae?, 38; mpaxOe|?], 
ddtex (subj.), 49; Oivels, 55; yadroOhre:, four times, beside -OfKe, 61; &| vow] Oei, 
mapack| eva |o0e?, id.; [ypaupmlach, ¢[f] for H, 90; Tet, avrei, etc.; tiuhoe, ore- 
pavécer (subj.); so doxe?, twice; elpéOn, 114; [E]ver, 125; orhrer Ardlver, 147; 
ouvTeAcobe?, mapardBe, rrwuatioe, 167; Aiyeidos, 168 (and ’Apioretdns, etc., for 
nldns after 400); rpiaxoore?, 180; éopre?, 5773 el, passim (=7); €Bdoue, évdrer, 
id.; dyabe? Tix «t, Te? purce?, 564; Exrer ad dexdrer, 1750 (Add. et Corrig.); apuei, 
5734 (id.). The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. Z 4., II. 
‘These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
with the changed spelling. 

4 In the fourth century, m is found (in C. . A., II. 1; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. THE O-GROUP. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a close analogy to that 
of the e-group; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of 0, 6, w, ov to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. ‘Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character O 
does duty for o, 6, w,! while the labial diphthong corresponding to e 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY.” 
The vowel 6 is related etymologically to o precisely as € to ¢€; that is,. 
it is produced by the doubling, or the “compensative ”’ lengthening,. 
of «, also (in the Ionic dialects) by the contraction of oc, and in 
Attic of eo. The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o+v (oro+F). From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words dxéAovbos, orovdy (ablaut from 
kcAevO-, orevd-), Bods (Bor-s), Sovvov; perhaps in ov, otros. So 
long as it continued diphthongal, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o+v, each vowel being distinctly pronounced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabic. The 
vowel 6 must originally have had a closed d-sound (like English 0 in 
rose), the labial counterpart of €. About the same time that é begins. 
to be written «, the writing ov for 6 also becomes common.* «, like 
y, comes into general use after the year of Eucleides. The treatment 
of 6 in Doric is quite analogous to that of €; so w becomes 6 in 
Thessalian as » becomes @° As é and « were finally merged in an 





written HI 391 times; El, 118 times: but in the third, :, é, and ex are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less. 
common, as 7: loses its iota, and ex begins to suffer itacism. 

1 Q for w, however, sometimes appears during the fifth century. 

? With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30. 

8 So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like oSros, ror 
ovTos, THALKODTOS, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in Bpod- 
kos, Bovpos, Kodpos, CovOds, orpovOos. Another adlaut ov is seen in the epic 
eihhAovOa (éAevd-), while drotpas = amd-Fpas. 

* In the case of 6 the change is completed somewhat later than with é. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

5 See note”, page 5. édéSov for €5/5w is in like manner comparable with ériOe, 
Yec for erly, iy. In each case an open vowel becomes closed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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z-sound in the decadence of the language, thus 6 and ov became 
alike = #, 

That 6 and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact,—that while ov is written diphthon- 
gally (with a few scattered exceptions; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30), 4 
continues often represented by the simple O: preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. ‘This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening toward a simple closed d-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
diphthong. Were ov = # at this time, 6 remaining a closed d-sound, 
then 6 would surely not be so frequently written ov; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of 6 ov is just like that of € «, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple # took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
‘The vowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had suffered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects. 
ov had, in Boeotia, already become = #, while v retained this same 
sound ; clearly, in Attic the nearést approach to the pure z-sound 
must in any case have been ov, since Attic v was becoming = # ; thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for v in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, O was still generally used for 0, 6, w, and occasionally 
even for ov. Indeed, in one or two cases w is found for ov and o.' 
Crases like poi (uo 6), mpotBovAevoey are a yet clearer indication 
that 6, ov were, in Attic, still 0-sounds.? 

That 6 ever approximated to an #-sound, even in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 





1 T. 358, Aevkodopldw (before 444), 93.4, 8; 9e@ (after 444); IL. 572, rodrov 
(after Eucl.). 

2 uwov, Ar. Hq., 1237; mpovBovdevoer, II. 574. Cf. also obrov (for drov), II. 
578, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, ve, €0 
commonly ran into 6 in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
Gr. p. 33, On O<co- and @ov-. 


‘ 


“ 
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for the continued representation of ov, 6 by the simple O when these 
sounds had by supposition become = #.' Blass infers this change in 
the o by its frequent transliteration with Latin w. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Roman 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Homer. We find in contemporary Greek and Latin inscriptions a 
continual interchange of Latin 0, w, and Greek ov; if Latin w is 
found for 0, so is late Greek ov (~), used to represent Latin o (e.g. 
povrAdkros = folliculus). 'The Latin -ws for -os doubtless helped the 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = pawddAns) which may 
equally change any other vowel to w (as crapula = xpourady, purpura 
=opdvpa). The examples collected by Saalfeld? make clear the 
Roman preference for ~, whether to stand for an original ov, a, «, 0, 
w, v, Or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted 
in Latin.’ But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
version are not at work, the Latin @ is the recognized equivalent of 
Greek 0. The Latin # is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenberger 
(Hermes, V1. p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period, 
having no short w represented in their alphabet, were obliged to 
resort either to o or ov, the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing relations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fusion and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general: progress of 





1 Cf. Blass, Ausspr. des Gr., p. 31, etc. Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as Aduwvous, Nixwvous. 

* Lauigesetze d. Gr. Lehnwirter im Latein., Pp- 74 seqq. 

8 In the case of émoroa} the process of analogy betrays itself, epzstola 
becoming efzstula. The history of ‘ExdéBn in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leaving no trace of its existence in the later 
history of the language. The fact is that 0, with a, ¢, and « alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign O could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an z 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,' and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as already pointed out, a slight difference was. 
felt between 6 and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion been 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in # It may be added here that 
6, like €, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long 6) from the open w, just as ~ and 
é differed from 7. The spellings ao, eo, for av, ev? are a confirmation 
of this. The close é-sound of modern French (as in fauwt#if) may 
be compared. 

The pronunciation of is well understood ; it corresponds to that 
of 7, w being the most open of the labial vowels, as y of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the w arising by aé/aut from a, 7 (as in rértwxa, 
Cwpds) may have kept in classical times a broader sound than that 
existing in connection with o (as in Avw, ddpov). That it was always 
an open vowel (z.e., without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from 6 after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro- 
ducing 7. 


3. THE VowEL Y. 

The confusion of v with , the first indication of its change of 
sound from z to #, occurs, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. ’Amduixrioves becomes *Amdixrvoves ; ruovs is Old-Attic, 
nuvovs New-Attic; Kwédvjs and Kvuvduns appear interchangeably as. 
early as the fifth century. The spelling Movyvxisy is found once in 





1 Supposing v to have become = # at this time in Attica. 
2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (306). In the case of nyuuovs, 
Kuduns, the change might arise from vowel-attraction. ‘The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not 
complete until the Byzantine period, when v=. The d#-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin w, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol.’ That it was equally established in Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes,’ is far 
from certain, since, as already pointed out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

The so-called diphthong w hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
century, unless in the dative singular of the few occurring v-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to }+ ., and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v ; so that, like a, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms # and 2.4 


4. THE DIPHTHONGS G1, a, Gv, dv, ev, nv, o1, wt, wv. 

In the diphthongs a, tv, ev, 0. (and in «, ov, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of «, ov, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from é, 6. 

a. = 4 +1, with no inclination toward the sound of «, y, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (a +e=a, aato=a, etc. Cf. 
Gaipdria = 7a iudria, Ar. Vesp. 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like ’A@nvaia CAG@nva), Tepace’s (Ilepacts), etc. The earliest 
examples of « written for a on stones of Attica belong to the second 


century A.D.— more than four hundred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 





1 Meisterh., Gr. p. 12. 

2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the Spellings /uter and dinter = Greek 
TAUYT Hp. 3 Gr. 86. 

* In words like vids, dpyuid, yeyovuia, the « was entirely lost in Attic before the 
end of the fifth century (cf. Meisterh., Gr. p- 29), having become semi-vocal, as 
in the other «-diphthongs before vowels. This shows that wv cannot have been 
like French zz of Zaz (as according to Meyer, Gr. 130); its first element must 
have been a pure vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs, 
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au=a-+.. It was never confounded with &, as is shown by the 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, au 
becoming ultimately = « and a. =a. An instance of the omission of 
. will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century B.C. 

a@v=a-++v. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gr. 120). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin az, and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the 
present time, only in the devocalization of its second element (az or 
af for av). 

av existed in Attic in crases like airdés, raird 3 perhaps also in the 
word ypais. 

ev=e-+v. In Ionic it was often written co, and, conversely, eo 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = ev. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classical pronunciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and = ev or ef. There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronunciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and ot. 

nu=7-+v. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, ev. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 78, 5 ; Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, CXXXI. 

o.=o-+u. It continued diphthongal until long after the Christian 
era, when a, a, et, nly ov, w had assumed the simple a, ¢, z, 0, u 
sounds. 

wt=w-+t. The omission of « scarcely occurs until the first cen- 
tury B.c., except before a vowel, as in A@ov, ow,! according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from ot, however, be- 
coming ultimately = w, while o. in Byzantine times =v (#) and later 
=. 

wv=o-+v. Attic only in crasis, as rpwvdav, Ar. Av. 556.7 

It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century all the 
diphthongs were pronounced as they are written. 





1 Better than céw, C. 7. A., I. 24, 7. 
2 There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of ovpa 


is €ovpour. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 





1887-1888. 





TRUSTEES. 


A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of “The 
Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens,”’ to 
hold the title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the 
School, and to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be 
received for its maintenance. 


The Board consists of the following gentlemen : — 


James RussELL LoweLL, Cambridge, President. 
Martin BrimMer, Boston. 

Henry Drister, New York. 

Bastt L. GILDERSLEEVE, Baltimore. 

Wituiam W. Goopwin, Cambridge, Secrezary. 
Henry G. Marquanp, New York. 

Cuar_Les Eviot Norron, Cambridge. 
FREDERIC J. DE PrysTER, New York. 
Henry C. Potrer, New York. 

Witiiam M. Sioane, Princeton. 

SAMUEL D. WarREN, Boston, Zveasurer. 
Joun WituiamMs Wuire, Cambridge. 
THEODORE D. Wootsry, New Haven. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUSTEES. 


JAMEs RussELL LOWELL. CHARLES ELIOT Norton. 
WILLIAM W. Goopwin. SAMUEL D. WARREN. 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


Tuomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Chairman. 

H. M. Bairp, University of the City of New York, New York. 

I. T. Becxwitu, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Miss A. C. Cuapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Martin L. D’OocE, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henry DrisLer, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York. 

O. M. FERNALD, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. — 

A. F. FLEET, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Basi L. GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Wituiam W. Goopwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Chazr- 
man of Committee on Publications. 

Wituiam G. Hatz, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ALBERT HarKNESS, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Tuomas W. LupLow, Yonkers, N. Y., Secretary. 

Aucustus C. MeErriam, Columbia College, New York ; Director of 
the School (1877-1888), Athens, Greece. 

Cuares Exvior Norton (ex officio), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., President of the Archeological Institute of America. 

Francis W. PALFREY, 255 Beacon St., Boston. 

WILLIAM PEPPER, University of Pennsylvania, 1811 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. 

FREDERIC J. DE PEYSTER, 7 East 42d St., New York, Zyreasurer. 

WitiiaM M. Sioane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

FITZGERALD TISDALE, College of the City of New York, New York. 

Wi.uiaM S. TyLer, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

James C. Van BENSCHOTEN, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

WituiaM R. Warez, Columbia College, School of Mines, New York. 

Joun WituiaMs Waite, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Tuomas D. SEYMouR, Chairman. CHARLES ELIOT NoRTON. 
WILLIAM W. GOopwIN. FREDERIC J. DE PEYSTER, Treasurer. 
Tuomas W. LupDLow, Secretary. WILLIAM R. WARE. 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 
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ANNUAL DIRECTORS. 
1882-1888. 


Wituiam Watson Goopwiy, Ph.D., LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 1882-83. 


Lewis R. Packarp, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. 1883-84. 

James Cooke Van BEnscHOTEN, LL.D., Seney Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 1884-85. 


FREDERIC DE Forest ALLEN, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. 1885-86. 


Martin L. D’Ooce, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Michigan. 1886-87. 


Aucustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 1887-88. 





CO-OPERATING COLLEGES. 


1887-1888. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. ‘| TRINITY COLLEGE. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

YORK. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 


Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the “Odds “Apadéas in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its. 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temporary quarters in the city. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archeological, 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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* The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight months’ 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 
capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director. This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) with a new organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. CuHartes Wa.pstetn, of 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean timé the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archzol- 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens under favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 





REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT -ATHENS. 


I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects; and to co-operate with the 
Archzeological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archeological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archzologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a repert 
annually to the Archeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. 1. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee. 
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‘The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
‘courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the first of October to the 1st 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the Schoel must pursue some definite subject 
of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year’s work. ‘These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub-committee of three members, of whom two are 
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appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis or report may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 

Archeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the discretion of the 
Director, be enrolled as special students and enjoy the privileges of 
the School. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
, STUDIES AT ATHENS. 1882-1888. 


The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to the- 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. The other publications are for sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston. 


First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

-Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87. 


pp. 56. 


Bulletin [. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
im 1882-83. “pp. 33. Price-4g cénts. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the Report for 
1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents: 

Preliminary Report of an Archeological Journey made in Asia 


Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. R. S. Sterrett. pp. 45-- 
Price 25 cents. 


STUDIES IN ATHENS. Il 


PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo. pp. vill. and 262. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


‘CONTENTS : — 


1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 
2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 
. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 
. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 


Aun f VW 


Volume III. 1884-85. Published in 1888. The Wolfe Expedi- 
tion to Asia Minor in 1885, with 651 Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished. By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. With two Maps, 
made for this volume by Professor H. Kiepert. 8vo. pp. vii. and 448. 
Price $2.50. 


Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo. pp. 277. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


CONTENTS : — : 
1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report by Walter Miller. 
2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report by William L. Cushing. 
3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 
4. The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Crow; with a Survey of the Pnyx and | 
Notes by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis. 


Volume IT., 1883-84, containing Professor Sterrett’s Report of his 
Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions (as in 
Vol. III.), and with two new Maps by Professor Kiepert, will be 
published, it is hoped, during the year 1888. 
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